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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1860. 


CONCERNING DISAPPOINTMENT AND SUCCESS. 


RUE woods of Autumn, here 
you are once more! I saw you, 
golden and brown, in the afternoon 
sunshine to-day. Crisp leaves were 
falling, as I went along the foot- 
— through the woods: crisp 
eaves lie upon the green graves in 
the churchyard, fallen from the 
ashes : and on the shrubbery walks, 
crisp leaves from the beeches, accu- 
mulated where the grass bounds 
the gravel, make a warm edging, 
irregular, but pleasant to see. It 
is not that one is ‘tired of sum- 
mer? but there is something 
soothing and pleasing about 
the autumn days. There is a 
great clearness of the atmo- 
sphere sometimes; sometimes a 
subdued, grey light is diffused 
everywhere. In the country, there 
is often, on these afternoons, a re- 
markable stillness in the air, amid 
which you can hear a withering 
leaf rustling down. I will not 
think that the time of bare branches 
and brown grass is so very near as 
et; Nature is indeed decaying, 
ut now we have decay only in its 
beautiful stage, wherein it is pen- 
sive, but not sad. It is but early 
in October ; and we, who live in 
the country all through the winter, 
please ourselves with the belief 
that October is one of the finest 
months of the year, and that we 
have many warm, bright, still days 
yet before us. Of course we know 
we are practising upon ourselves.a 
cheerful, transparent delusion ; even 
as the man of forty-eight often de- 
clares that about forty-eight or 
fifty is the prime of life. I like to 
remember that Mrs. Hemans was 
describing October, when she began 
her beautiful poem on The Battle 
of Morgarten, by saying that ‘The 
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wine-month shone in its golden 
prime: and I think that in these 
words the picture presented to the 
mind of an Saeed Briton, is not 
the red grapes hanging in blushing 
profusion, but rather the brown, 
and crimson, and golden woods, in 
the warm October sunshine. So, 
you russet woods of autumn, you 
are welcome once more ; welcome 
with all your peculiar beauty, so 
gently alanis by all men and 
women who have not used up life ; 
and with all your lessons, so unob- 
trusive, so touching, that have come 
home to the heart of human gene- 
rations for many thousands of 
~— Yesterday was Sunday ; and 
was preaching to my simple 
rustics an autumn sermon from the 
text We all do fade as a leaf. As 
I read out the text, through a half- 
opened window near me, two large 
withered oak-leaves silently floated 
into the little church in the view of 
all the congregation. I could not 
but pause for a minute, till they 
should preach their sermon before 
began mine. How simply, how 
unaffectedly, with what natural 
pathos they seemed to tell their 
story! It seemed as if they said, 
Ah you human beings, something 
besides us is fading ; here we are, 
the things like which you fade ! 
And now, upon this evening, a 
little sobered } the thought that 
this is the fourth October which 
has seen this hand writing away 
at an article for the only magazine 
for which I ever wrote, or ever will 
write, I sit down to begin an essay 
which is to be written leisurely, as 
recreation and not as work. I do 
not intend to finish this essay ex- 
cept just in time for the January 
number of Fraser, so I have plenty 
A 
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of time, and I shall never have to 
write under pressure. That is 
pleasant. And I write under an- 
other feeling, more pleasing and 
encouraging still. I think that in 
these lines I am addressing many 
unknown friends, who, though 
knowing nothing more of me than 
they can learn from the pages of 
this magazine, have come gradually 
not to think of me as a stranger. I[ 
wish here to offer my thanks to 
many whose letters, though they 
were writing only to a shadow, 
have spoken in so kindly a fashion 
of the writer's slight contributions, 
that they have given me much en- 
joyment in the reading, and much 
encouragement to go on. To all 
my correspondents, whether named 
or nameless, I now, in a moral sense, 
extend a friendly hand. As to the 
question sometimes put, who the 
writer is, that is of no consequence. 
But as to what he is, I think, intel- 
ligent readers of his essays, you 
will gradually and easily see that. 
It is a great thing to write lei- 
surely, and with a general feeling 
of kindliness and satisfaction with 
everybody ; but there is a further 
reason why one should set to work 
at once. I feel I must write now, 
before my subject loses its inte- 
rest ; and before the multitude of 
thoughts, such as they are, which 
have been clustering round it since 
it presented itself this afternoon in 
that walk through the woods, have 
faded away. It is an unhappy 
thing, but it is the fact with many 
men, that if you do not seize your 
fancies when they come to you, 
and preserve them upon the written 
page, you lose them altogether. 
They go away, and never come 
back. A little while ago I pulled 
out a drawer in this table whereon 
I write ; and I took out of it a 
sheet of paper, on which there are 
written down various subjects for 
essays. Several are marked with a 
large cross; these are the essays 
which are beyond the reach of fate : 
they are written and printed. 
Several others have no cross ; these 
are the subjects of essays which 
are yet to be written: But upon 
four of those subjects I look at 
once with interest and sorrow. I 
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remember when I wrote down their 
names, what a vast amount, as [ 
fancied, 1 had to say about them: 
and all experience failed to make 
me feel that unless those thoughts 
were seized and chronicled at once, 
they would go away and never 
come back again. ow rich the 
subjects appeared to me, I well re- 
member! Now they are lifeless, 
stupid things, of which it is impos- 
sible to make anything. Before, 
they were like a hive, buzzing with 
millions of bees. Now they are 
like the empty hive, when the life 
and stir and bustle of the bees are 
gone. O friendly reader, what a 
loss it was to you, that the writer 
did not at once sit down and sketch 
out his essays, Concerning Things 
Slowly Learnt; and Concerning 
Grownmg Old! And two other 
subjects of even greater value were, 
Concerning the Practical Effect of 
Illogical Reasons, and An Estimate 
of the Practical Influence of False 
Assertions. How the hive was buzz- 
ing when these titles were written 
down: but now I really hardly re- 
member anything of what I meant 
to say, and what I remember ap- 
pears wretched stuff. ‘The effer- 
vescence has gone from the cham- 
pagne ; it is flat and dead. Still, 
it is possible that these subjects 
may recover their interest ; and the 
author hereby gives notice that he 
reserves the right of producing an 
essay upon each of them. Let no 
one else infringe his vested claims. 

There is one respect in which I 
have often thought that there is a 
curious absence of analogy between 
the moral and the material worlds. 
You are in a great excitement 
about something or other ; you are 
immensely interested in reaching 
some aim ; you are extremely angry 
and ferocious at some piece of con- 
duct ; let us suppose. Well, the 
result is that you cannot take a 
sound, clear, temperate view of the 
circumstances ; you cannot see the 
case rightly ; you actually do see it 
very wrongly. You wait till a week 
or a month passes ; till some dis- 
tance, in short, intervenes between 
you and the matter ; and then your 
excitement, your fever, your wrath, 
have gone down, as the matter has 
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lost its freshness; and now you 
see the case calmly, you see it very 
differently indeed from the fashion 
in which you saw it first ; you con- 
clude that now you see it rightly. 
One can think temperately now of 
the atrocities of the mutineers in 
India. It does not now quicken 
your pulse to think of them. You 
have not now the burning desire 
you once felt, to take a Sepoy by 
the throat and cut him to pieces 
with a cat-of-nine-tails. The com- 
mon consent of mankind has de- 
cided that you have now attained 
the right view. I ask, is it certain 
that in all cases the second thought 
is the best ;—is the right thought, as 
well as the calmest thought? Would 
it be just to say (which would be 
the material analogy) that you have 
the best view of some great rocky 
island when you have sailed away 
from it till it has turned to a blue 
cloud on the horizon ; rather than 
when its granite and heather are 
full in view, close at hand? Iam 
not sure that in every case the 
calmer thought is the right thought, 
the distant view the right view. 
You have come to think indif- 


ferently of the personal injury, of 


the act of foul cruelty and false- 
hood, which once roused you to 
flaming indignation. Are you 
thinking rightly toot or has not 
just such an illusion been practised 
upon your mental view, as is played 
upon your bodily eye when looking 
over ten miles of sea upon Stafia ? 
You do not see the basaltic columns 
now ; but ‘hat is because you see 
wrongly. You do not burn at the 
remembrance of the wicked lie, the 
crafty misrepresentation, the cruel 
blow ; but perhaps you ought to 
do so. And now (to speak of less 
grave matters) when all I had to 
say about Growing Old seems very 
poor, do I see it rightly? Do I see 
it as my reader would always have 
seen it! Or has it faded into false- 
hood, as well as into distance and 
dimness ? Whren I look back, and 
see my thoughts as trash, is it be- 
cause they ave trash and no better? 
When I look back, and see Ailsa as 
a cloud, is it because it is a cloud 
and nothing more? or is it, as I 
have already suggested, that in one 
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respect the analogy between the 
moral and the material fails ? 

I am going to write Concerning 
Disappointment and Success. In 
the lon when I studied meta- 
physics, I should have objected to 
that title, inasmuch as the antithe- 
sis is imperfect between the two 
things named in it. Disappoint- 
ment and Success are not properly 
antithetic; Failure and Success 
are. Disappointment is the feeling 
saused by failure, and caused also 
by other things besides failure. 
Failure is the thing ; disappoint- 
ment is the feeling caused by the 
thing ; while success is the thing, 
and not the feeling. But such 
minute points apart, the title I have 
chosen brings out best the subject 
about which I wish to write. And 
a very wide subject it is; and one 
of universal interest. 

I suppose that no one will dis- 
pute the fact that in this world 
there are such things as disappoint- 
ment and success. I do not mean 
merely that each man’s lot has its 
share of both ; I mean that there 
are some men whose life on the 
whole is a failure, and that there 
are others whose life on the whole 
is a success. You and I, my 
reader, know better than to think 
that life is a lottery ; but those 
who think it a lottery, must see 
that there are human beings who 
draw the prizes, and others who 
draw the blanks. I believe in luck, 
and ill luck, as facts ; of course I 
do not believe the theory upon 
which common consent builds 
these facts. There is, of course, no 
such thing as chance ; this world 
is driven with far too tight a rein 
to permit of anything whatsoever 
falling out in a way properly for- 
tuitous. But it cannot be de- 
nied that there are persons with 
whom everything goes well, and 
other persons with whom every- 
thing goes ill. There are people 
who invariably win at what are 
called games of chance. There are 
people who invariably lose. You 
remember when Sydney Smith lay 
on his death-bed, how he suddenly 
startled the watchers by it, by 
breaking a long silence with a sen- 
tence from one of his sermons, re- 
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peated in a deep, solemn voice, 
strange from the dying man. His 
life had been successful at last ; 
but success had come late; and 
how much of disappointment he 
had known! And though he had 
tried to bear up cheerily under his 
early cares, they had sunk in deep. 
‘We speak of life as a journey, he 
said, ‘but how differently is that 
journey performed! Some are 
orne along their path in luxur 
and ease ; while some must walk 
it with naked feet, mangled and 
bleeding.’ 

Who is there that does not some- 
times, on a quiet evening, even be- 
fore he has attained to middle age, 
sit down and look back upon his 
college days, and his college 
friends; and think sadly of the 
failures, the disappointments, the 
broken hearts, ah have been 
among those who all started fair 
and promised well? How very 
much has after life changed the 
estimates which we formed in those 
days, of the intellectual mark and 
probable fate of one’s friends and 
acquaintances! You remember 
the dense, stolid dunces of that 
time: you remember the men who 
sat next you in the lecture-room, 
and never answered rightly a ques- 
tion that was put to them: you 
remember how you used to wonder 
if they would always be the dunces 
they were then. Well, I never 
knew a man who was a dunce at 
twenty, to prove what might be 
called a brilliant or even a clever 
man in after life ; but we have all 
known such do wonderfully de- 
cently. You did not expect much 
of them, 7 see. You did not 
try them by an exacting standard. 
If a monkey were to write his 
name, you would be so much sur- 
prised at seeing him do it at all, that 
you would never think of being 
os that he did not do it very 
well. So, if a man you knew asa 
remarkably stupid fellow preaches 
a decent sermon, you ae think 
of remarking that it is very com- 
monflace and dull, you are so much 
pleased and surprised to find that 
the man can preach atall. And 
then, the dunces of college days 
are often sensible, though slow: 
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and in this world, plain plodding 
common sense is very likely in the 
long run to beat erratic brilliancy. 
The tortoise passes the hare. I 
owe an apology to Lord Campbell 
for even naming him in connexion 
with the name of dunce: for as- 
suredly in shrewd, massive sense, 
no judge ever surpassed him. But 
I may fairly point to his career of 
unexampled success as an instance 
which proves my principle. See 
how that man of parts which are 
sound and solid, but not brilliant 
or showy, has won the Derby and 
the St. Leger of the law ; has filled 
with high credit the places of Chief 
Justice of England and Lord Chan- 
cellor. And contrast his eminently 
successful and useful course with 
that of the fitful meteor, Lord 
Brougham. What a great, dazzling 
genius Brougham unquestionably 
is; yet his greatest admirer must 
admit that his life has been a 
brilliant failure. But while you, 
thoughtful reader, in such a retro- 
spect as I have been supposing, 
sometimes wonder at the decent 
and reasonable success of the 
dunce, do you not often lament 
over the fashion in which those 
who promised well, and even bril- 
liantly, have disappointed the hopes 
entertained of them? What mise- 
rable failures such have not un- 
frequently made! And not always 
through bad conduct either: not 
always, though sometimes, by tak- 
ing to vicious courses ; but rather 
by a certain want of tact and 
sense, or even by just somehow 
missing the Sereemniiie tide. You 
have got a fair living and a fair 
standing in the Church ; you have 
held them for eight or ten years ; 
when some evening as you are sit- 
ting in your study or playing with 
your children, a servant tells you, 
doubtfully, that a man is waiting 
to seeyou. A poor, thin, shabbily- 
dressed fellow comes in, and in 
faltering tones begs for the loan of 
five shillings. Ah, with what a 
start you recognise him! It is the 
clever fellow whom you hardly beat 
at college, who was always so lively 
and merry, who sang so nicely, and 
was so much asked out into society. 
You had lost sight of him for 
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several years ; and now here he is, 
shabby, dirty, smelling of whisky, 
with bloated face and trembling 
hand: alas, alas, ruined! Oh, do 
not give himup. Perhaps you can 
dosomethingforhim. Little kind- 
ness he has known for very long. 
Give him the five shillings by all 
means ; but next morning see you 
go out, and try what may be done 
to lift him out of the slough of 
despond, and to give him a chance 
for better days! I know that it 
may be all in vain ; and that after 
years gradually darkening down 
you may some day, as you pass the 
police-office, find a crowd at the 
door, and learn that they have got 
the corpse of the poor suicide 
within. And even when the failure 
is not so utter as this, you find, now 
and then, as life goes onward, that 
this and that old acquaintance has, 
you cannot say how, stepped out 
of the track, and is stranded. He 
went into the Church: he is no 
worse preacher or scholar than 
many that succeed ; but somehow 
he never gets a living. You some- 
times meet him in the street, thread- 
bare and soured: he probably 
passes you without recognising 
you. O reader, to whom God has 
sent moderate success, always be 
chivalrously kind and consideratg 
to such a disappointed man ! 


T have heard of an eminent man 
who, when well advanced in years, 
was able to say that through all 
his life he had never set his mind 
on anything which he did not suc- 
ceed in attaining. Great and little 
aims alike, he never had known 
what it was to fail. What a curious 
state of feeling it would be to most 
men to know themselves able to 
assert somuch! Think of a mind 
in which disappointment is a thing 
unknown! I think that one would 
be oppressed by a vague sense of 
fear in regarding one’s self’ as 
treated by Providence in a fashion 
so different from the vast majority 
of the race. It cannot be denied 
that there are men in this world in 
whose lot failure seems to be the 
rule. Everything to which they 
put their hand breaks down or goes 
amiss. But most human beings 
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can testify that their lot, like their 
abilities, their stature, is a sort of 
middling thing. There is about it 
an equable sobriety, a sort of 
average endurableness. Some things 
go well: some things go ill. 
There is a modicum of disappoint- 
ment: there is a modicum of suc- 
cess. But so much of disappoint- 
ment comes to the lot of almost 
all, that there is no object in nature 
at which we all look with so much 
interest as the invariably lucky 
man—the man whom all this sys- 
tem of things appears to favour. 
You knew such a one at school: 
you knew him at college: you 
knew him at the bar, in the Church, 
in medicine, in politics, in society. 
Somehow he pushes his way: 
things turn up just at the right 
time for him: great peopie take a 
fancy to him: the newspapers cry 
him up. Let us hope that you do 
not look at him with any feelings 
of envy or bitterness; but you 
cannot help looking at him with 
great interest, he is so like yourself, 
and at the same time so very un- 
like you. Philosophers tell us that 
real happiness is very equally dis- 
tributed ; but there is no doubt 
that there is a tremendous external 
difference between the man who 
lives in a grand house, with every 
appliance of elegance and luxury, 
with plump servants, fine horses, 
many carriages, and the poor strug- 
gling gentleman, perhaps a married 
curate, whose dwelling is bare, 
whose dress is poor, whose fare is 
scanty, whose wife is careworn, 
whose children are ill-fed, shabbily 
dressed, and scantily educated. It 
is conceivable that fanciful wants, 
slights, and failures, may cause the 
rich man as much and as real suf- 
fering as substantial wants and 
failures cause the poor; but the 
world at large will recognise the 
rich man’s lot as one of success, 
and the poor man’s as one of 
failure. 

This is a world of competition. 
It is a world full of things that 
many people wish to get, and that 
all cannot get at once; and to say 
this is much as to say that this is 
a world of failures and disappoint- 
ments. All things desirable, by their 
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very existence imply the disap- 
pointment of some. When you, 
my reader, being no longer young, 
look with a philosophic eye at some 
pretty girl entering a drawing-room, 
you cannot but reflect, as you sur- 
vey the pleasing picture, and more 
especially when you think of the 
twenty thousand pounds—Ah! my 
gentle young friend, you will some 
day make one heart very jolly, but 
a great many more extremely en- 
vious, wrathful, and disappointed. 
So with all other desirable things ; 
so with a large living in the Church ; 
so with any place of dignity; so 
with a seat on the bench ; so with 
a bishopitec ; so with the woolsack 

so with the towers of Lambeth. So 
with smaller matters; so with a 
good business in the greengrocery 
line; so with a well paying milk- 
walk ; so with a clerk’s situation of 
eighty pounds a year; so with an 
errand boy’s place at three shillings 
a week, which thirty candidates 
want, and only one can get. Alas 
for our fallen race! Is it not part, 
at least, of some men’s pleasure in 
gaining some object which has been 
generally sought for, to think of the 
mortification of the poor fellows 
that failed 4 


Disappointment, in 
come and must come wherever man 
can set his wishes and his hopes. 
The only way not to be disap- 


short, may 


pointed when a thing 
against you, is not to have really 
cared how the thing went. It is 
not a truism to remark that this is 
impossible if you did care. Of 
course you are not disappointed at 
failing of attaining an end which 
you did not care whether you at- 
tained or not; but men seek very 
few such ends. If a man has 
worked day and night for six weeks 
in canvassing his county, and 
then, having been ignominiously 
beaten, on the following day tells 
you he is not in the least degree dis- 
appointed, he might just as truly 
assure you, if you met him walk- 
ing up streaming with water from 
a river into which he had just 
fallen, that he is not the least wet. 
No doubt there is an elasticity in 
the healthy mind which very soon 
tides it over even a severe disap- 
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pointment; and no doubt the 
grapes which are unattainable do 
sometimes in actual fact turn sour. 
But let no man tell us that he has 
not known the bitterness of disap- 
pointment for at least a brief space, 
if he have ever from his birth tried 
to get anything, great or small, and 
yet not got it. Failure is indeed a 
thing of all degrees, from the most 
fanciful to the most weighty : dis- 
appointment is a thing of all de- 
grees, from the transient feeling 
that worries for a minute, to the 
great crushing blow that breaks 
the mind’s spring for ever. Failure 
is a fact which reaches from the 
poor tramp who lies down by the 
wayside to die, up to the man who 
is only made Chief Justice when he 
wanted the Chancellorship, or who 
dies Bishop of London when he 
had set his heart upon being Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; or to the 
prime minister, unrivalled in elo- 
quence, in influence, in genius, 
with his fair domains and his proud 
descent, but whose horse is beaten 
after being first favourite for the 
Derby. Who shall say that either 
disappointed man felt less bitter- 
ness and weariness of heart than 
the other? Each was no more than 
disappointed ; and the keenness 
of disappointment bears no propor- 
tion to the reality or the value of the 
object whose loss caused it. And 
what endless crowds of human 
beings, children and old men, 
nobles and snobs, rich men and 
poor, know the bitternesss of dis- 
appointment from day to day. It 
begins from the child shedding 
many tears when the toy bought 
with the long-hoarded pence is 
broken the first day it comes 
home; it goes on to the duke 
expecting the Garter, who sees in 
the newspaper at breakfast that 
the yards of blue ribbon have been 
given to another. What a_ hard 
time his servants have that day. 
How loudly he roars at them, how 
willingly would he kick them! 
Little recks he that forenoon 
of his magnificent castle and his 
ancestral woods. It may here be 
mentioned that a very pleasing op 
portunity is afforded to malignant 
people for mortifying a clever, am- 
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bitious man, when any office is 
vacant to which it is known he 
aspires. A judge of the Queen’s 
Bench has died: you, Mr. Verjuice, 
know how Mr. Swetter, Q.C., has 
been rising at the bar; you know 
how well he deserves the ermine. 
Well, walk down to his chambers ; 
go in and sit down ; never mind 
how busy he is—yows time is of no 
value—and talk of many different 
men as extremely suitable for the 
vacant seat on the bench, but never 
in the remotest manner hint at the 
claims of Swetter himself. I have 
often seen the like done. And you, 
Mr. Verjuice, may conclude almost 
with certainty that in doing all this 
you are vexing and mortifying a de- 
serving man. And such a conside- 
ration will no doubt be compensa- 
tion sufficient to your amiable 
nature for the fact that every 
generous muscular Christian would 
like to take you by the neck, and 
swing your sneaking carcase out of 
the window. 

Even a slight disappointment, 
speedily to be repaired, has in it 
something that jars painfully the 
mechanism of the mind. You go 
to the train, expecting a friend, 
certainly. He does not come. Now 
this worries you, even though you 
receive at the station a telegraphic 
message that he will be by the train 
which follows in two hours. Your 
magazine fails to come by post on 
the last day of the month; you 
have a dull, vague sense of some- 
thing wanting for an hour or two, 
even though you are sure that you 
will have it next morning. And 
indeed a very large share of the dis- 
appointments of civilized life are 
associated with the post-oftice. Ido 
not suppose the extreme case of the 
poor fellow who calls at the office 
expecting a letter containing the 
money without which he cannot 
see how he is to get through 
the day ; nor of the man who finds 
no letter on the day when he ex- 
pects to hear how it fares with a 
dear relative who is desperately 
sick. Iam thinking merely of the 
lesser disappointments which com- 
monly attend post-time : the Z'imes 
not coming when you were count- 
ing with more than ordinary cer- 
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tainty on its appearing; the letter 
of no great consequence, which yet 
you would have liked to have had. 
A certain blankness—a feeling dif- 
ficult to define—attends even the 
slightest disappointment ; and the 
effect of a great one is very stunning 
and embittering indeed. You re- 
member how the nobleman in Zen 
Thousand a Year, who had been 
refused a seat in the Cabinet, sym- 
pathized with poor Titmouse’s ex- 
clamation when, looking at the 
manifestations of gay life in Hyde- 
park, and feeling his own absolute 
exclusion from it, he consigned 
everything to perdition. All the 
ballads of Professor Aytoun and 
Mr. Theodore Martin are admirable, 
but there is none which strikes me 
as more so than the brilliant imita- 
tion of Locksley Hall, And how 
true to nature the state of mind as- 
cribed to the vulgar snob who isthe 
hero of the ballad, who, bethinking 
himself of his great disappointment 
when his cousin married somebody 
else, bestowed his extremest objur- 
gations uponall who had abetted the 
hateful result, and then summed 
up thus comprehensively :— 

Cursed be the foul apprentice, who his 

loathsome fees did earn ; 

Cursed be the clerk and parson ; CURSED 

BE THE WHOLE CONCERN! 

It may be mentioned here as a 
fact to which experience will tes- 
tify, that such disappointments as 
that at the railway station and the 
post-office are most likely to come 
when you are counting with abso- 
lute certainty upon things happen- 
ing as you wish ; when not a mis- 
giving has enter ed your mind as to 
your friend’s arriving or your letter 
coming. A little latent fear in your 
soul that you may possibly be dis- 
appointed, seems to have a certain 
power to fend off disappointment, 
on the same principle on which 
taking out an umbrella is found to 
prevent rain. What you are pre- 
pared for rarely happens. The pre- 
cise thing you expected comes not 
once in a thousand times. A con- 
fused state of mind results from 
long experience of such cases. Your 
real feeling often is: Such a thing 
seems quite sure to happen; I may 
say [ expect it to happen ; and yet 
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I don’t expect it, because I do: for 
experience has taught me that the 
oe thing which I expect, which 

think most likely, hardly ever 
comes. Iam not prepared to side 
with a thoughtless world, which is 
ready to laugh at the confused 
statement of the Irishman who had 
killed his pig. It is not a bull; it 
is a great psychological fact that is 
involved in his seemingly contra- 
dictory declaration— It did not 
weigh as much as I expected, and J 
never thought it would P 


When young ladies tell us that 
such and such a person ‘has met 
with a disappointment,’ we all un- 
derstand what is meant. The 
phrase, though it is conventionally 
intelligible enough, involves a fal- 
lacy: it seems to teach that the 
disappointment of the youthful 
heart in the matter of that which 
in its day is no doubt the most 
powerful of all the affections, is by 
emphasis the greatest disappoint- 
ment which a human being can 
ever know. Of course that is an 
entire mistake. People get over 


that disappointment: not but what 
it may leave its trace, and possibly 
colour the whole of remaining life ; 


sometimes resulting in an unlovely 
bitterness and hardness of nature ; 
sometimes prolonging even into age 
a lingering thread of old romance, 
and keeping a kindly corner in a 
heart which worldly cares have in 
great measure deadened. But the 
disappointment which has its seat 
in the affections is outgrown as the 
affections themselves are outgrown, 
as the season of their predominance 
passes away; and the disappoint- 
ment which sinks the deepest and 
lasts the longest of all the disap- 
pointments which are fanciful 
rather than material, is that which 
reaches aman through his ambition 
and his self-love——principles in his 
nature which outlast the heyday of 
the heart’s supremacy, and which 
endure to man’s latest years. The 
bitter and the enduring disappoint- 
ment to most human beings is that 
which makes them feel, in one way 
or other, that they are less wise, 
clever, popular, graceful, accom- 
plished, tall, active, and in short 
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fine, than they had fancied them- 
selves to be. But it is only to a 
limited portion of human kind that 
such words as disappointment and 
success are mainly suggestive of 
gratified or disappointed ambition, 
of happy or blighted affection ; to 
the great majority they are sugges- 
tive rather of success or non-success 
in earning bread and cheese, in 
finding money to pay the rent, in 
generally making the ends meet. 
You are very young, my reader, 
and little versed in the practical 
affairs of ordinary life, if you do 
not know that such prosaic matters 
make to most men the great aim of 
their being here, so far as that aim 
is bounded by this world’s horizon. 
The poor cabman is successful or is 
disappointed according as he sees, 
while the hours of the day are 
passing over, that he is making up 
or not making up the shillings he 
must hand over to his master at 
night, before he has a penny to get 
food for his wife and children. 
The little tradesman is successful 
or the reverse, according as he sees 
or does not see from week to week 
such a small accumulation of petty 
profits as may pay his landlord, and 
we a little margin by help of 
which he and his family may 
struggle on. And many an edu- 
cated man knows the analogous 
feelings. The poor barrister, as he 
waits for the briefs which come in 
so slowly—the young doctor, hoping 
for patients—understand them all. 
Oh what slight, fanciful things, to 
such men, appear such disappoint- 
ments as that of the wealthy pro- 
prietor who fails to carry his 
county, or the rich mayor or pro- 
vost who fails of being knighted ! 


There is an extraordinary arbitra- 
riness about the way in which great 
success is allotted in this world. 
Who shall say that in one case out 
of every two, relative success is in 
proportion to relative merit? Nor 
need this be said in anything of a 
grumbling or captious spirit. It is 
but repeating what a very wise 
man said long ago, that ‘the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.’ I suppose no 
one will say that the bishops are 
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the greatest men in the Church of 
England, or that every chief justice 
is a greater man than — puisne 
judge. Success is especially arbi- 
trary in cases where it goes by pure 
patronage: in many such cases the 
patron would smile at your weak- 
ness if you fancied that the desire 
to find the best man ever entered 
his head. In the matter of the 
bench and bar, where tangible 
duties are to be performed, a patron 
is compelled to a certain amount of 
decency ; for, though he may not 
wetend to seek for the fittest man, 
he must at least profess to have 
sought a fit man. No prime minis- 
ter dare appoint a blockhead a 
judge, without at least denying 
loudly that he is a blockhead. But 
the arbitrariness of success is fre- 
quently the result of causes quite 
apart from any arbitrariness in the 
intention of the human disposer of 
success ; a Higher Hand seems to 
come in here. The tide of events 
settles the matter : the arbitrariness 
is in the way in which the tide of 
events sets. Think of that great 
lawyer and great man, Sir Samuel 
Romilly. Through years of his 
practice at the bar, he himself, and 
all who knew him, looked to the 
woolsack as his certain destination. 
You remember the many entries 
in his diary bearing upon the 
matter ; and I suppose the opinion 
of the most competent was ae as 
to his unrivalled fitness for the 
ost. Yet all ended in nothing. 
The race was not tothe swift. The 
first favourite was beaten, and 
more than one outsider has carried 
off the prize for which he strove in 
vain. id any mortal ever dream, 
during his days of mediocrity at 
the bar, or his time of respectability 
asa Baron of the Exchequer, that 
Sir R. M. Rolfe was the future 
Chancellor? Probably there is no 
sphere in which there is more of 
disappointment and heartburning 
than the army. It must be 
supremely mortifying to a grey- 
headed veteran, who has served his 
country for forty years, to find a 
beardless Guardsman put over 
his head into the command of 
his regiment, and to see honours 
and emoluments showered upon 
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that fair-weather colonel. And I 
should judge that the despatch 
written by a general after an im- 
portant battle must be a source of 
sad disappointment to many who 
fancied that their names might 
well be mentioned there. But after 
all, I do not know but that it tends 
to lessen disappointment, that suc- 
cess should be regarded as going 
less by merit than by influence or 
good luck. The disappointed man 
can always soothe himself with the 
fancy that he deserved to succeed. 
It would be a desperately mortifying 
thing to the majority of mankind, 
if it were distinctly ascertained that 
each man gets just what he de- 
serves. The admitted fact that the 
square man is sometimes put in the 
round hole, is a cause of consider- 
able consolation to all disappointed 
men, and to their parents, sisters, 
aunts, and grandmothers. 

Nostronger proof can be adduced 
of the little correspondence that 
often exists between success and 
merit, than the fact that the self- 
same man, by the exercise of the 
self-same powers, may at one time 
starve and at another drive his 
varriage and four. When poor 
Edmund Kean was acting in barns 
to country bumpkins, and barely 
finding bread for his wife and child, 
he was just as great a genius as 
when he was crowding Drury Lane. 
When Brougham presided in the 
House of Lords, he was not a bit 
better or greater than when he 
had hung about in the Parliament 
House at Edinburgh, a briefless 
and suspected junior barrister. 
When all London crowded to see 
the hippopotamus, he was just the 
aa that he was a couple of 
years later, when no one took the 
trouble of looking at him. And 
when George Stephenson died, 
amid the applause and gratitude of 
all the intelligent men in Britain, 
he was the same man, maintaining 
the same principle, as when men of 
science and of law regarded as a 
mischievous lunatic the individual 
who declared that some day the 
railroad would be the king’s high- 
way, and mail-coaches would be 
drawn by steam. 

As to the very highest prizes of 
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human affairs, it is, I believe, ad- 
mitted on all hands, that these 
generally fall to second-rate men. 
Civilized nations have found it con- 
venient entirely to give up the hal- 
lucination that a monarch is the 
greatest, wisest, and best man in 
his dominions. Nobody supposes 
that. And in the case of hereditary 
dynasties, such an end is not even 
aimed at. But it is curious to find 
how with elective sovereignties it 
is just the same way. The great 
statesmen of America have very 
rarely obtained to the dignity of 
President of the United States. Not 
Clays and Websters, but Polks and 
Fillmores, have had their four 
years of frowsy royalty at the 
White House. And even Cardinal 
Wiseman candidly tells us that the 
post which is regarded by millions 
as the highest which can be held 
by mortal, is adl but systematically 
given to judicious mediocrity. A 
great genius will never be Pope. 
The coach must not be trusted to 
too dashing a charioteer. Give us 
the safe and steady man. Every- 
body knows that the same usage 
applies to the Primacy in England. 
Bishops must be sensible ; but arch- 
bishops are by some regarded with 
suspicion if they have ever com- 
mitted themselves to sentiments 
more startling than that two and 
two make four. 

Let me suppose, my reader, that 
you have met with great success : 
f mean success which is very 
great in your own especial field. 
The lists are just put out, and you 
are senior wrangler; or you have 
got the gold medal in some country 
grammar-school. The. feeling in 
both cases is the same. In each 
case there combines with the ex- 
ultant emotion, an_ intellectual 
conception that you are one of the 
greatest of the human race. Well, 
was not the feeling a strange one ! 
Did you not feel somewhat afraid ! 
It seemed too much. Something 
Was sure to come, you thought, 
that would take you down. Few 
are burdened with such a feeling ; 
but surely there is something 
alarming in great success. You 
were a barber’s boy : you are made 
apeer. Surely you must gothrough 
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life with an ever-recurring emo- 
tion of surprise at finding your- 
self where you are. It must be 
curious to occupy a place whence 
you look down upon the heads of 
most of your kind. A duke gets 
accustomed to it; but surely even 
he must sometimes wonder how he 
comes to be placed so many de- 
grees above multitudes who de- 
serve as well. Or do such come to 
fancy that their merit is equal to 
their success; and that by as much 
as they are better off than other 
men, they are better than other 
men? Very likely they do. It is 
allin human nature. And I suppose 
the times have been in which it 
would have been treasonable to 
hint that a man with a hundred 
thousand pounds a year was not at 
least two thousand times as good 
as one with fifty. 

The writer always feels a peculiar 
sympathy with failure, and with 
people who are suffering from dis- 
appointment, great or small. It is 
not that he himself is a disap- 
pointed man. No; he has to con- 
fess, with deep thankfulness, that 
his success has far, very far, trans- 
cended his deserts. And, like 
many other men, he has found that 
one or two events in his life, which 
seemed disappointments at the time, 
were in truth great and signal 
blessings. Still, every one has 
known enough of the blank, deso- 
late feeling of disappointment, to 
sympathize keenly with the dis 
appointments of others. I feel 
deeply for the poor Punch and 
Judy man, simulating great excite- 
ment in the presence of a small, un- 
interested group, from which people 
keep dropping away. I feel for the 
poor barn-actor, who discovers, on 
his first entrance upon his rude 
stage, that the magnates of the dis- 
trict, who promised to be present 
at the performance, have not come. 
You have gone to see a panorama, 
or to hear a lecture on phrenology 
or on the English Humorists. 
Did you not feel for the poor fellow, 
the lecturer or exhibitor, when he 
came in, ten minutes past the hour, 
and found little but empty benches ! 
Did you not see what a chill fell 
upon him: how stupified he seemed : 
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in short, how much disappointed 
he was? And if the money he had 
hoped to earn that evening was to 
ay the lodgings in which he and 
bis wife were staying, you may be 
sure there was aheart sickness about 
his disappointment far beyond the 
mortification of mere self-love. 
When a rainy day stops a pic-nic, 
or mars the enjoyment of it, 
although the disappointment is 
hardly a serious one, still it is sure 
to cause so much real suffering, 
that only rancorous old ladies 
will rejoice in the fact. It is curious 
how men who have known disap- 
pointment themselves, and who 
describe it well, seem to like to 
paint lives which in the meantime 
are all hope and success, There is 
Mr. Thackeray. With what sym- 
pathy, with what enjoyment, he 
shows us the healthy, wealthy, 
hopeful youths, like Clive New- 
come, or young Pendennis, when 
it was all sunshine around the 
young prince! And yet how sad a 
picture of life he gives us in Zhe 
Newcomes. It would not have 
done to make it otherwise: it is 
true, though sad: that history of 
the good and gallant gentleman, 
whose life was a long disappoint- 
ment, a long failure in all on which 
he had set his heart ; in his early 
love, in his ambitious plans for his 
son, even in his hopes for his son’s 
happiness, in his own schemes of 
fortune, till that life of honour 
ended in the almshouse at last. 
How the reader wishes that the 
author would make brighter days 
dawn upon his hero! But the 
author cannot: he must hold on 
unflinchingly as fate. In such a 
story as his, truth can no more be 
sacrificed to our wishes than in 
real life we know it to be. Well, 
all disappointment is discipline; 
and received in a right spirit, it 
may prepare us for better things 
cue, It has been said that 
heaven is a place for those who 
failed on earth. The greatest hero 
is perhaps the man who does his 
very best, and signally fails, and 
still is not embittered by the 
failure. And looking at the fashion 
in which an unseen Power permits 
wealth and rank and influence to 
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go sometimes in this world, we are 
possibly justified in concluding that 
in His judgment the prizes of this 
Vanity Fair are held as of no great 
account. A life here, in which you 
fail of every end you seek, yet which 
disciplines you for a better, is as- 
suredly not a failure. 


What a blessing it would be, 
if men’s ambition were in every 
case made to keep pace with their 
ability. Very much disappoint- 
ment arises from a man’s having an 
absurd over-estimate of his own 
powers, which leads him, to use an 
expressive Scotticism, to even him- 
self to some position for which he 
is utterly unfit, and which he has 
no chance at all of reaching. A 
lad comes to the university who 
has been regarded in his own family 
as a great genius, and who has even 
distinguished himself at some little 
country school. What a rude 
shock to the poor fellow’s estimate 
of himself ; what a smashing of the 
hopes of those at home, is sure to 
come when he measures his length 
with his superiors; and is com- 
pelled, as is frequently the case, to 
take a third or fourth-rate position. 
If you ever read the lives of actors 
(and every one ought, for they show 
you a new and curious phase of 
life), you must have smiled to see 
the ill-spelled, ungrammatical let- 
ters in which some poor fellow 
writes to a London manager for an 
engagement, and declares that he 
feels within him the makings of a 
greater actor than Garrick or Kean. 
How many young men who go into 
the Church fancy that they are to 
surpass Melvill or Chalmers! No 
doubt, reader, you have sometimes 
come out of a church, where you 
had heard a preacher aiming at the 
most ambitious eloquence, who evi- 
dently had not the slightest voca- 
tion that way; and you have 
thought it would be well if no man 
ever wished to be eloquent who 
had it not in him to be so. Would 
that the principle were universally 
true! Who has not sometimes 
been amused in passing along the 
fashionable street of a great city, to 
see a little vulgar snob dressed out 
within an inch of his life, walking 
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along, evidently fancying that he 
looks like a gentleman, and that he 
is the admired of all admirers. 
Sometimes, in a certain street 
which I might name, I have wit- 
nessed such a spectacle, sometimes 
with amusement, oftener with sor- 
row and pity, as I thought of the 
fearful, dark surmises which must 
often cross the poor snob’s mind, 
that he is failing in his anxious en- 
deavours. Occasionally, too, I have 
beheld a man bestriding a horse in 
that peculiar fashion which may 
be described as his being on the 
outside of the animal, slipping 
away over the hot stones, possibly 
at a trot, and fancying (though 
with many suspicions to the con- 
trary) that he is witching the world 
with noble horsemanship. What 
a pity that such poor ii will 
persist in aiming at what they can- 
not achieve! What mortification 
and disappointment they must 
often know! The horse backs on 
to the pavement, into a plate-glass 
window, just as Maria, for whose 
sake the pvor screw was hired, is 
passing by. The boys halloo in 
derision ; and some ostler, helpful, 
but not complimentary, extricates 
the rider, a says, ‘I see you have 
never been on ’ossback before ; you 
should not have pulled the curb- 
bit that way! And when the 
vulgar dandy, strutting along, with 
his Brummagem jewellery, his chok- 
ing collar, and his awfully tight 
boots which cause him agony, 
meets the true gentleman, how it 
rushes upon him that he himself is 
only a humbug! How the poor fel- 
low’s heart sinks. 

Turning from such inferior fields 
of ambition as these, I think how 
often it happens that men come to 
some sphere in life with a flourish 
of trumpets, as destined to do great 
things, and then fail. There is a 
modest, quiet self-confidence, with- 
out which you will hardly get on 
in this world ; but I believe, as a 
general rule, that the men who 
have attained to very great success 
have started with very moderate 
expectations. Their first aim was 
lowly; and the way gradually 
opened before them. Their ambi- 
tion, like their success, went on 
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step by step; they did not go at 
the top of the tree at once. It 
would . easy to mention instances 
in which those who started with 
high pretensions have been taught 
by stern fact to moderate them ; in 
which the man who came over 
from the Irish bar intending to lead 
the Queen’s Bench, and become a 
Chief Justice, was glad, after thirty 
years of disappointment, to get 
made a County Court judge. Not 
that this is always so; sometimes 
pretension, if big enough, secures 
success. A man setting up as a 
silk-mercer in a strange town, is 
much likelier to succeed if he opens 
a huge shop, painted in flaring 
colours, and puffed by enormous 
bills and vast advertising vans, 
than if he set up in a modest way, 
in something like proportion to his 
means. And if he succeeds, well ; 
if he fails, his creditors bear the 
loss. A great field has been opened 
for the disappointment of men who 
start with the flourish of trumpets 
already mentioned, by the growing 
system of competitive examina- 
tions. By these, your own opinion 
of yourself, and the home opinion 
of you, are brought to a severe test. 
I think with sympathy of the dis- 
appointment of poor lads who hang 
on week after week, hoping to hear 
that they have succeeded in gain- 
ing the coveted appointment, and 
then learn that they have failed. 
I think with sympathy of their 
pe parents. Even when the prize 
ost is not substantial pudding, 
but only airy praise, it is a bitter 
thing to lose it, after running the 
winner close. It must be a su- 
premely irritating and mortifying 
thing to be second wrangler. Look 
at the rows of young fellows, sitting 
with their papers before them at a 
Civil Service Examination,and think 
what interest and what hopes are 
centred on every one of them. 
Think how many count on great 
success, kept up to do so by the 
estimation in which they are held 
at home. Their sisters and their 
mothers think them equal to any- 
thing. Sometimes justly; some- 
times the fact justifies the anticipa- 
tion. When Baron Alderson went 
to Cambridge, he tells us that he 
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would have spurned the offer of 
being second man of his year ; and 
sure enough, he was out of sight 
the first. But for one man of whom 
the home estimation is no more 
than just, there are ten thousand 
in whose case, to strangers, it ap- 
pears simply preposterous. 


There is one sense in which all 
after-life may be said to be a disap- 
pointment. It is far different from 
that which it was poaeene by early 
anticipations and hopes. The very 
greatest material success still leaves 
the case thus. And no doubt it 
seems strange to many to look back 
on the fancies of youth, which ex- 
perience has sobered down. When 
you go back, my reader, to the 
village where you were brought up 
don’t you remember how you used 
to fancy that when you were aman 
you would come to it in your car- 
riage and four? This, it is unneces- 
sary to add, you have not yet done. 
You thought likewise that when 
you came back you would be ar- 
rayed in a scarlet coat, possibly in 
acuirass of steel ; whereas in fact 
you have come to the little inn 
where nobody knows you to spend 
the night, and you are wandering 
along the bank of the river (how 
little changed!) in a_ shooting- 
jacket of shepherd’s plaid. You 
intended to marry the village 
grocer’s pretty daughter; and for 
that intention probably you were 
somewhat hastily dismissed to a 
school a hundred miles off; but 
this evening as you passed the shop 
you discovered her, a plump matron, 
calling to her children in a voice 
rather shrill than sweet ; and you 
discovered from the altered sign 
above the door that her father is 
dead, and that she has married the 
shopman, your hated rival of former 
years. And yet how happily the 
wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb! You are not the least mor- 
tified. You are much amused that 
yee youthful fancies have been 

lighted. It would have been fear- 
ful to have married that excellent 
individual ; the shooting-jacket is 
greatly more comfortable than the 
coat of mail; and as for the car- 
riage and four, why, even if you 
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could afford them, you would sel- 
dom choose to drive four horses. 
And it is so with the more sub- 
stantial anticipations of maturer 
years. The man who, as already 
mentioned, intended to be a Chief 
Justice, is quite happy when he is 
made a County Court judge. The 
man who intended quite to eclipse 
Mr. Dickens in the arts of popular 
authorship is content and proud to 
be the great writer of the London 
Journal, The clergyman who would 
have liked a grand cathedral like 
York Minster is perfectly pleased 
with his little country church, ivy- 
green and grey. We come, if we 
are sensible folk, to be content 
with what we can get, though we 
havemot what we could wish. 
Still, there are certain cases in 
which this can hardly be so. A 
man of sense can bear cheerfully 
the frustration of the romantic 
fancies of childhood and youth; 
but not many are so philosophical 
in regard to the comparatively 
reasonable anticipations of more 
reasonable years. When you got 
married at five-and-forty, your 
hopes were not extravagant. You 
knew quite well you were not 
winning the loveliest of her sex, 
and indeed you felt you had no 
right to expect to do so. You were 
well aware that in wisdom, know- 
ledge, accomplishment, amiability, 
you could not reasonably look for 
more than the average of the race. 
But you thought you might reason- 
ably look for that: and now, alas, 
alas! you find you have not got it. 
How have I pitied a worthy and 
sensible man, iasaiee to his wife 
making a fool of herself before a 
large company of people! How 
have I pitied such a one, when I 
heard his wife talking the most 
idiotical nonsense; or when I 
saw her flirting scandalously with 
a notorious scapegrace ; or learned 
of the large parties which she gave 
in his absence, to the discredit of 
her own character and the squan- 
dering of his hard-earned gains! 
No habit, no philosophy, will ever 
reconcile a human being of right 
feeling to such a disappointment as 
that. And even a sadder thing 
than this—one of the saddest things 
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in life—is when a man begins to 
feel that his whole life is a failure ; 
not merely a failure as compared 
with the vain fancies of youth, 
but a failure as compared with 
his sobered convictions of what 
he ought to have been and what he 
might have been. Probably, in a 
desponding mood, we have all 
known the feeling ; and even when 
we half knew it was morbid and 
transient, it was a very painful one. 
But painful it must be beyond all 
names of pain, where it is the 
abiding, calm, sorrowful conviction 
of the man’s whole being. Sore 
must be the heart of the man of 
middle age, who often thinks that 
he is thankful his father is in his 
grave, and so beyond mourning 
over his son’s sad loss in life. And 
even when the stinging sense of 
guilt is absent, it is a mournful 
thing for one to feel that he has, so 
to speak, missed stays in his earthly 
voyage, and run upon a mud-bank 
which he can never get off: to feel 
one’s self ingloriously and uselessly 
stranded, while those who started 
with us pass by with gay flag and 
swelling sail. And all this maybe 
while it is hard to know where to 
attach blame; it may be when 
there was nothing worse to com- 
plain of than a want of prompti- 
tude, resolution, and tact, at the 
one testing time. Every one knows 
the passage in point in Shakspeare. 


Disappointment, I have said, is 
almost sure to be experienced in a 
greater or less degree, so long as 
anything remains to be wished or 
sought. Anda provision is made 
for the indefinite continuance of 
disappointment in the lot of even 
the most successful of men, by the 
fact in rerum naturé that whenever 
the wants felt on a lower level are 
supplied, you advance to a higher 
platform, where a new crop of 
wants is felt. Till the lower wants 
are supplied you never feel the 
higher; and accordingly pom 
who pass through life barely suc- 
ceeding in gaining the supply of 
the lower wants, will hardly be got 
to believe that the higher wants are 
ever really felt at all. A man who 
is labouring anxiously to earn food 
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and shelter for his children—who 
has no farther worldly end, and 
who thinks he would be perfectly 
happy if he could only be assured 
on New Year’s day that he would 
never fail in earning these until the 
thirty-first of December,will hardly 
believe you when you tell him that 
the Marquis at the castle is now 
utterly miserable because the King 
would not give him a couple of 
yards of blue or green ribbon. And 
it is curious in how many cases 
worldly-successful men mount, step 
after step, into a new series of 
wants, implying a new set of mor- 
tifications and disappointments. A 
person begins as a small tradesman; 
all he aims at is a maintenance for 
him and his. That is his first aim. 
Say he succeeds in reaching it. A 
little ago he thought he would have 
been quite content could he only 
do that. But from his new level he 
sees afar a new peak to climb; now 
he aims atafortune. That is his 
next aim. Say he reaches it. Now 
he buys an estate; now he aims at 
being received and admitted as a 
country gentleman; and the re- 
mainder of his life is given to striv- 
ing for social recognition in the 
county. How he schemes to get 
the baronet to dine with him, and 
the baronet’s lady to call upon his 
homely spouse! And every one 
has remarked with amusement the 
hive of petty mortifications, failures, 
and disappointments, through which 
he fights his way, till, as it may 
chance, he actually gains a dubious 
footing in the society he seeks, or 
gives up the endeavour as a final 
failure. Who shall say that any 
one of the successive wants the man 
has felt is more fanciful, less real, 
than any other? To Mr. Oddbody, 
living in his fine house, it is just as 
serious an aim to get asked to the 
Duke’s ball, as in former days it was 
to Jack Oddbody to carry home on 
Saturday night the shillings which 
were to buy his bread and cheese. 
And another shade of disappoint- 
ment which keeps pace with all 
material success is that which arises, 
not from failing to get a thing, but 
from getting it and then discover- 
ing that it is not what we had 
fancied—that it will not make us 
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happy. Is not this disappointment 
felt everywhere? When the writer 
was a little boy, he was promised 
that on a certain birthday a donkey 
should be bought for his future 
riding. Did not he frequently al- 
lude to it in conversation with his 
companions? Did not he plague 
the servants for information as to 
the natural history and moral idio- 
syncrasy of donkeys? Did not the 
long-eared visage appear sometimes 
through his dreams? Ah, the don- 
key came! Then followed the days 
of being pitched over his head; the 
occasions on which the brute of 
impervious hide rushed through 
hedges and left me sticking in 
them: happiness was no nearer, 
though the donkey was there. 
Have not you, my philosophic 
friend, had your donkey? I mean 
your moral donkey. Yes, and scores 
of such. When you were a school- 
boy, longing for the holidays, have 
ou not chalked upon doors the 
egend—Ox For Aucust! Vague, 
delightful visions of perfect happi- 
ness were wrapped up in the words. 
But the holidays came, as all holi- 
days have done and will do; and 
in a few days you were heartily 
wearied of them. When you were 
spoony about Marjory Anne, you 
thought that once your donkey 
came, once you were fairly married 
and settled, what a fine thing it 
would be! Ido not say a syllable 
against that youthful matron; but 
I presume you have discovered that 
she falls short of perfection, and 
that wedded life has its many cares. 
You thought you would enjoy so 
much the setting-up of your car- 
riage ; your wife oad you often en- 
joyed it by anticipation on dusty 
summer days: but though all very 
well, wood and iron and leather 
never made the vehicle that shall 
realize your anticipations. The 
horses were often lame; the springs 
would sometimes break ; the paint 
was always getting scratched and 
the lining cut. Oh, what anuisance 
is a carriage! You fancied you 
would be perfectly happy when you 
retired from business and settled 
in the country. What a comment 
upon such fancies is the fashion in 
which retired men of business haunt 
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the places of their former toils like 
unquiet ghosts! How sick they 
get of the country! I do not think 
of grand disappointments of the 
sort; of the satiety of Vathek, 
turning sickly away from his earthly 
paradise at Cintra; nor of the 
graceful towers I have seen rising 
from a woody cliff above a summer 
sea, and of the story told me of 
their builder, who, after rearing 
them, lost interest in them, and in 
sad disappointment left them to 
others, and went back to the busy 
town wherein he had made his 
wealth. I think of men, more than 
one or two, who rented their acre of 
land by the sea-side, and built their 
pretty cottage, made their grassplots 
and trained their roses, and then in 
unaccustomed idleness grew weary 
of the whole, and sold their place 
to some keen bargain-maker for a 
tithe of what it cost them. 

Why is it that failure in attain- 
ing ambitious ends is so painful ? 
When one has honestly done one’s 
best, and is beaten after all, con- 
science must be satisfied : the wound 
is solely to self-love; and is it not to 
the discredit of our nature that that 
should imply such a weary, blank, 
bitter feeling as it often does? Is 
it that every man has within his 
heart a lurking belief that, not- 
withstanding the world’s ignorance 
of the fact, there never was in the 
world anybody so remarkable as 
himself? I think that many mor- 
tals need daily to be putting down 
a vague feeling which really comes 
to that. You who have had expe- 
rience of many men, know that you 
can hardly over-estimate the extent 
and depth of human vanity. Never 
be afraid but that nine men out of 
ten will swallow with avidity flat- 
tery, however gross; especially if it 
ascribe to them those qualities of 
which they are most manifestly 
deficient. 

A disappointed man Icoks with 
great interest at the man who has 
obtained what he himself wanted. 
Your mother, reader, says that her 
ambition for you would be entirely 
gratified if you could but reach a 
certain place which some one you 
know has held for twenty years. 
You look at him with much 
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curiosity; he appears very much 
like yourself; and,curiously, he does 
not appear particularly happy. Oh, 
reader, whatever you do—though 
last week he gained without an 
effort what you have been wishing 
for all your life—do not hate him. 
Resolve that you will love and wish 
well to the man who fairly suc- 
ceeded where you fairly failed. Go 
to him and get acquainted with 
him: if you and he are both true 
men, you will not find it a difficult 
task to like him. It is perhaps 
asking too much of human nature 
to ask you to do all this in the case 
of the man who has carried off the 
woman you loved; but as regards 
anything else, do it all. Goto your 
successful rival, heartily congra- 
tulate him. Don’t be jesuitical ; 
don’t merely felicitate the man ; 
put down the rising feeling of envy: 
that is always out-and-out wrong. 
Don’t give it a.moment’s quarter. 
You clerks in an office, ready to be 
angry with a fellow-clerk who gets 
the chance of a trip to Scotland 
on business, don’t give in to the 
feeling. Shake hands with him all 
round, and go in a body with him 
to Euston-square, and give him 


three cheers as he departs by the 


night mail. And you, greater mor- 
tals—you, rector of a beautiful 
parish, who think you would have 
done for a bishop as well as the 
clergyman next you who has got 
the mitre; you, clever barrister, 
sure some day to be solicitor-gene- 
ral, though sore to-day because a 
man next door has got that coveted 
post before you; go and see the 
successful man—go forthwith, con- 
gratulate him heartily, say frankl 

you wish it had been you: it will 
do great good both to him and to 
yourself. Let it not be that envy 
—that bitter and fast-growing fiend 
—shall be suffered in your heart for 
one minute. When I was at college 
T sat on the same bench with a cer- 
tain man. We were about the same 
age. Now, Iam a country parson, 
and he is a cabinet minister. 
how he has distanced poor me in 
the race of life! Well, he had a 
tremendous start, no doubt. Now, 
shall I hate him? Shall I pitch 
into him, rake up all his errors of 
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youth, tell how stupid he was 
(though indeed he was not stupid), 
and bitterly gloat over the occasion 
on which he fell on the ice and tore 
his inexpressibles in the presence 
of a grinning throng? No, my old 
fellow-student,who have now doubt- 
less forgotten my name, though I 
so well remember yours, though 
you got your honours possibly in 
some measure from the accident of 
your birth, you have nobly justified 
their being given you so early; and 
so I look on with interest to your 
loftier advancement yet, and | say 
—God bless you! 


I think, if I were an examiner 
at one of the Universities, that I 
should be an extremely popular one. 
No man should ever be plucked. 
Of course it would be very wrong, 
and, happily, the work is in the 
hands of those who are much fitter 
for it; but, instead of thinking 
solely and severely of a man’s fit- 
ness to pass, I could not help think- 
ing a great deal of the heartbreak 
it would be to the poor fellow and 
his family if he were turned. And 
the readers of Fraser may be 
thankful that Iam not its editor. 
Tshould always be printing all sorts 
of rubbishing articles, which are at 

resent consigned to the Balaam- 
om by the firm discrimination of 
my resolute friend who pilots this 
craft. Icould not bear to grieve 
and disappoint the young lady who 
sends her gushing verses. Ishould 
be picturing to myself the long 
hours of toil that resulted in the 
clever lad’s absurd attempt at a 
review, and all his fluttering hopes 
and fears as to whether it was to be 
accepted or not. No doubt it is 
by this mistaken kindness that in- 
stitutions are damaged and ruined. 
The weakness of a sympathetic 
bishop burdens the Church with a 
clergyman who for many years will 
be an injury to her; and it would 
have been i better even for the 
poor fellow himself to have been 
decidedly and early kept out of a 
vocation for which he is wholly 
unfit. Iam far from saying that 
the resolute examiner who plucks 
freely, and the resolute editor who 
rejects firmly, are deficient in kind- 
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ness of heart, or even in vividness 
of imagination to picture what they 
are doing : though much of the suf- 
fering and disappointment of this 
world are caused by men who are 
almost unaware of what they do. 
Like the brothers of Isabella, in 
Keats’ beautiful poem, 


Half ignorant, they turn an easy wheel, 
That sets sharp racks at work, to pinch 
and peel. 


Yet though principle and moral 
decision may be in you sufficient 
to prevent your weakly yielding to 
the feeling, be sure you always 
sympathize with failure ;—honest 
laborious failure. And I think all 
but very malicious persons gene- 
rally do sympathize with it. It is 
easier to sympathize with failure 
than with success. No trace of 
envy comes in to mar your sym- 
pathy, and you have a pleasant 
sense that you are looking down 
from a loftier elevation. The ave- 
rage man likes to have some one to 
look down upon—even to look 
down upon kindly. I remember 
being greatly touched by hearing 
of a young man of much promise, 
who went to preach his first ser- 
mon in a little church by the sea- 
shore, in a lonely highland glen. 
He preached his sermon, and got 
on pretty fairly ; but after service 
he went down to the shore of the 
far-sounding sea, and wept to 
think how sadly he had fallen short 
of his ideal, how poor was his ap- 
pearance sound to what he had 
intended and hoped. Perhaps a 
foolish vanity and self-conceit was 
at the foundation of his disap- 
wintment ; but though I did not 

10w him at all, I could not but 
have a very kindly sympathy for 

m. I heard, years afterwards, 
with great pleasure, that he had 
attained to no small eminence and 
success as a pulpit orator; and I 
should not have alluded to him 
here but for the’ fact that in early 
youth, and amid greater expecta- 
tions of him, he passed away from 
this life of high aims and poor 
fulfilments. I think how poor Keats, 
no doubt morbidly ambitious as 
well as morbidly sensitive, declared 
in his preface to Endymion that 
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‘there is no fiercer hell than failure 
in a great attempt.’ 

Most thoughtful men must feel 
it a curious and interesting study, 
to trace the history of the closing 
days of those persons who have 
calmly and deliberately, in no sud- 
den heat of passion, taken away 
their own life. In such cases, of 
course, we see the sense of failure, 
absolute and complete. They have 
quietly resolved to give up life as a 
losing game. You remember the 
»00r man who, having spent his 
ast shilling, retired to a wood far 
from human dwellings, and there 
died voluntarily by starvation. He 
kept a diary of those days of gra- 
dual death, setting out his feelings 
both of body and mind. 0 
nourishment passed his lips after ~ 
he had chosen his last resting-place, 
save a little water, which he 
dragged himself to a pond to drink. 
He was not discovered till he was 
dead ; but his melancholy chronicle 
appeared to have been carried down 
to very near the time when he 
became unconscious. I remember 
its great characteristic appeared to 
be a sense of utter failure. There 
seemed to be no passion, none of 
the bitter oan resolution 
which prompts the energetic ‘ Any- 
where, anywhere, out of the world; 
but merely a weary, lonely wish to 
creep quietly away. I have no look 
but one of sorrow and pity to cast 
at the poor suicide’s grave. I think 
the common English verdict is right 
as well as charitable, which sup- 
a that in every such case reason 

as become unhinged, and respon- 
sibility is gone. And what despe- 
rate misery, what a black horrible 
anguish of heart, whether express- 
ing itself calmly or feverishly, 
must have laid its gripe upon a 
human being before it can overcome 
in him the natural clinging to life, 
and make him deliberately turn his 
back upon ‘the warm precincts of 
the cheerful clay.’ No doubt it is 
the saddest of all sad ends; but 
I do not forget that a certain 
Authority, the highest of all autho- 
rities, said to all human beings, 
‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ 
The writer has, in the course of his 
duty, looked upon more than one 
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suicide’s dead face; and the lines 
of Hood appeared to sketch the 
fit feeling with which to do so :-— 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour ; 
And leaving, with meekness, 
Her soul to her Saviour. 


What I have just written recals 
to me, by some link of association 
the words I once heard asimple old 
Scotchwoman utter by her son’s 
deathbed. He was a young man 
of twenty-two, a pious and good 
young man, and Thad seen him 
very often throughout his gradual 
decline. Calling one morning, I 
found he was gone, and his mother 
begged me to come and see his face 
once more; and standing for the 
last time by him, I said (and I could 
say them honestly) some words of 
Christian comfort to the poor old 
woman. I told her, in words far 
better than any of my own, how 
the Best Friend of mankind had 
said, ‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life: he that believeth in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he 
live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Me, shall never die.’ I 


remember well her answer. ‘ Aye,’ 
said she, ‘he gaed away trusting 
in that; and he'll be sorely disap- 


ointed if he doesna’ find it so.’ 

et me venture to express my 
hope, that when my readers and I 
pass within the veil, we may run 
the risk of no other disappointment 
than that these words should prove 
false ; and then it will be well with 
us. There will beno disappointment 
there, in the sense of things failing 
to come up to our expectations. 


Let it be added, that there are 
‘disappointments with which even 
the kindest hearts will have no 
sympathy, and failures over which 
we may without malignity rejoice. 
You do not feel very deeply for the 
disappointed burglar, who retires 
from your dwelling at 3 A.M., leav- 
ing a piece of the calf of his leg 
in the jaws of your trusty watch- 
dog ; nor for the Irish bog-trotter 
who (poor fellow), from behind the 
hedge, misses his aim at the landlord 
who fed him and his family through 
the season of famine. You do not 
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feel very deeply for the disappoint- 
ment of the friend, possibly the 
slight acquaintance, who with elon- 
gated face retires from your study, 
having failed to persuade you to 
attach your signature to a bill for 
some hundreds of pounds ‘just as 
a matter of form.’ Very likely he 
wants the money; so did the 
burglar: but is that any reason 
why you should give it to him? 
Refer him to the wealthy and in- 
fluential relatives of whom he has 
frequently talked to you; tell him 
they are the very people to assist 
him in such a case with their 
valuable autograph. As for your- 
self, tell him you know what you 
owe to your children and yourself ; 
and say that the slightest recur- 
rence to such a subject must be the 
conclusion of all intercourse be- 
tween you. Ah, poor disappointed 
fellow! How heartless it is in you 
to refuse to pay, out of your hard 
earnings, the money which he so 
jauntily and freely spent! 


How should disappointment be 
met? Well, that is far too large a 
question to be taken up at this 
stage of my essay, though there 
are various valuable suggestions 
which I should like tomake. Some 
disappointed men take to gardening 
and farming; and capital things 
they are. But when disappoint- 
ment is extreme, it will paralyse 
you so that you will suffer the 
weeds to grow up all about you, 
without your having the heart to 
set your mind to the work of having 
the place made neat. The state of 
a man’s garden is a very delicate 
and sensitive test as to whether he 
is keeping hopeful and well-to-do. 
It is to me a very sad sight to see 
a parsonage getting a dilapidated 
look, and the gravel walks in its 
garden growing weedy. The parson 
must be growing old and poor. 
The parishioners tell .you how trim 
and orderly everything was when 
he came first to the parish. But his 
affairs have become embarrassed, 
or his wife and children are dead; 
and though still doing his duty well 
and faithfully, he has lost heart and 
interest in these little matters ; and 
so things are as you see. 
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I have been amused by the way 
in which some people meet disap- 
pointment. They think it a great 
piece of worldly wisdom to deny 
that they have ever been disap- 

ointed at all. Perhaps it might 

e so, if the pretext were less 
transparent than it is. An old lady’s 
son is plucked at an examination 
for a civil appointment. She takes 
up the ground that it is rather a 
credit to be plucked; that nearly 
everybody is plucked; that all the 
cleverest fellows are plucked; and 
that only stupid fellows are allowed 
to pass. When the examiners find 
a clever man, they take a pleasure 
in plucking him. A number of the 
cleverest men in England can easily 
ut out a lad of one-and-twenty. 

hen, shifting her ground, she 
declares the examination was ridi- 
culously easy : her son was rejected 
because he could not tell what two 
and two amount to: because he did 
not know the name of the river on 
which London is built: because 
he did not (in his confusion) know 
his own name. She shows you the in- 
dignant letter which the young man 
wrote to her, announcing the scan- 
dalous injustice with which he was 
treated. You remark three words 
mis-spelt in the first five lines ; and 
you fancy you have fathomed the 
secret of the plucking. 


I have sometimes tried, but in 
vain, to discover the law which re- 
gulates the attainment of extreme 
popularity. Extreme popularity, 
in this country and age, appears a 
very arbitrary thing. I defy any 
person to predict a priori what book, 
or song, or play, or picture, is to 
become the rage,—to utterly trans- 
cend all competition. I believe, 
indeed, that ons cannot be popu- 
larity for even a short time, with- 
out some kind or degree of merit 
to deserve it ; and in any case there 
is no other standard to which one 
can appeal than the deliberate judg- 
ment of the mass of educated 
persons. If you are quite con- 
vinced that a thing is bad which 
all such think good, why, of course 
you are wrong. If you honestly 
think Shakspeare a fool, you are 
aware you must be mistaken. And 
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so, if a book, or a picture, or a 
play, or a song, be really good, and 
if it be properly brought before 
the public notice, you may, as a 
general rule, predict that it will 
attain a certain measure of success. 
But the inexplicable thing—the 
thing of which I am quite unable 
to trace the law—is extreme success. 
How is it that one thing shoots 
ahead of everything else of the 
same class; and without being 
materially better, or even mate- 
rially different, leaves every- 
thing else out of sight behind? 
Why is it that Eclipse is first and 
the rest nowhere, while the legs 
and wind of Eclipse are no whit 
better than the legs and wind of 
all the rest? If twenty novels of 
nearly equal merit are published, 
it is not impossible that one shall 
dart ahead of the remaining nine- 
teen; that it shall be found in every 
library; that Mr. Mudie may an- 
nounce that he has 3250 — of 
it; that it shall be the talk of every 
circle ; its incidents set to music, 
its plot dramatized; that it shall 
count readers by thousands while 
others count readers by scores ; 
while yet one cannot really see why 
any of the others might not have 
taken its place. Or of a score of 
coarse comic-songs, nineteen shall 
never get beyond the walls of the 
Cyder Cellars (I understand there 
is a place of the name), while the 
twentieth, no wise superior in any 
respect, comes to be sung about 
the streets, known by everybody, 
turned into polkas and quadrilles, 
and in fact to become for the time 
one of the institutions of this great 
and intelligent country. I re- 
member how, a year or two since, 
that contemptible Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter, without a thing to re- 
commend it, with no music, no wit, 
no sentiment, nothing but vulgar 
brutality, might be heard in every 
separate town of England and Scot- 
land, sung about the streets by 
every ragged urchin; while the 
other songs of the vivacious Cowell 
fell dead from his lips. The will 
of the sovereign sane has decided 
that so it shall be. And as likings 
and .dislikings in most cases are 
things strongly felt, but impossible 
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to account for even by the person 
who feels them, so is it with the 
enormous admiration, regard, and 
success which fall to the lot of 
many to whom popularity is suc- 
cess. Actors, statesmen, authors, 
preachers, have often in England 
their day of quite undeserved 
popular ovation ; and by and bye 
their day of entire neglect. It is 
the rocket and the stick. We are 
told that Bishop Butler, about the 
— of the great excesses of the 
‘rench Revolution, was walking in 
his garden with his chaplain. After 
a long fit of musing, the Bishop 
turned to the chaplain, and asked 
the question whether nations might 


[HE importance of English prose 
fiction is constantly on the in- 
crease. As year by year fresh 
additions are made to its previous 
rich stores, the whole value of the 
accumulated treasure is always 
rising; while at the same time 
the decline of the stage, that other 
great source of amusement and in- 
struction, enhances the relative 
consequence of the still flourishing 
novel. The appeals to the passions 
once made, and the masterly pic- 
tures of manners. once presented, 
on the English stage, may be said 
to exist no more. In the most 
celebrated recent performances of 
Shakspeare’s plays, the plot, the 
characters, and the poetry have 
been almost altogether subordi- 
nated to the purposes of scenic 
display. The department of light 
comedy is chiefly represented by 
vieces adapted from the French. 
he inexhaustible variety of their 
plots is a sufficient temptation to 
resort to France in search of a 
commodity of which it must be 
presumed that the purely native 
roduce is slender. Unfortunately, 
owever, under the alterations in 
too many instances necessary to 
enable the transplanted pieces to 
live in the sounder moral atmo- 
sphere of this country, much of the 
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not go mad, as well as individuals? 
Classes of society, I think, may 
certainly have attacks of tempo- 
rary insanity on some one point. 
The Jenny Lind fever was such an 
attack. Such was the popularity 
of the boy-actor Betty. Such the 
popularity of the Small Coal Man 
some time in the last century; 
such that of the hippopotamus at 
the Regent’s Park; such that of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


But this essay must have an end. 
It is far too long already. I am 
tired of it, and 4 fortiori my reader 
must be so. Let metry the effect 
of an abrupt conclusion. Stop! 

A. K. H. B. 


fidelity to nature and point of 
dialogue which belong to the ori- 
ginals are lost, and a _ picture 
results which is equally false to 
the habits and manners of both 
nations. Too often the original 
taint remains, but without the wit 
and greater verisimilitude which 
may perhaps have rendered even 
that less unendurable in its proper 
locality and natural dress. The 
field of burlesque seems to be 
generally chosen for any original 
efforts of our modern writers for 
the stage. Even here the true 
points of excellence in this kind of 
writing are forgotten. Foolish 
parodies and senseless puns have 
displaced the quaint humour, and 
the current of whimsical reference 
to things really worthy of admira- 
tion, which constitute its main 
charm; and the burlesque is a style 
of drama which is fatal alike to the 
genius of clever actors (of whom 
there is now no want) and to the 
taste of the audience. To the novel 
alone, therefore, is now almost en- 
tirely relegated whatever of bene- 
ficial influence in matters of morals, 
manners, and taste it once exer- 
cised jointly with the stage. 

The Aristotelian definition of 
poetry as the art of imitation, in- 
cludes the acted drama, painting, 
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sculpture, and prose fiction, as well 
as poetry in the more limited and 
usual acceptation of the word. 
Dramatic representation is, of all 
these, in its form the most com- 
plete ; for it appeals simultaneously 
to all the senses: the picture is 
not only seen—the page is not only 
read—but it moves and speaks. On 
the stage the limits of delusion are 
indeed different from those to be 
observed in the novel. The lives 
and fates of his personages are of 
course as much under the absolute 
control of the dramatist as they 
are under that of the novelist ; but 
the great distinction in the use 
of their power lies in the diversity 
of their methods of present- 
ment. With the spectator of a 
tragedy the illusion cannot be so 
complete, although the immediate 
triumph of the mighty actor over 
the emotions may be greater. He 
might be persuaded that Mr. Gar- 
rick was Hamlet, and that another 
actor was Polonius; he must have 
believed that Hamlet killed Polo- 
nius; but he did not suppose that 
Mr. Garrick was liable to be tried 
for murder. But in Clarissa Harlowe, 
after Colonel Morden has passed his 
sword through Lovelace’s body, he 
is as much dead as he ever was 
alive, and no violence whatever is 
done to probability. In some 
senses, therefore, the spectator 
at a play must never forget that 
what he sees is only an imitation ; 
but that imitation must be so per- 
fect as to be perpetually betraying 
him into a momentary belief in the 
reality of the business of the scene. 
The belief must be, as it were, 
fluxional—always on the point of 
becoming complete, yet never be- 
coming so. Nothing indeed is 
ever felt in the highest spirit of 
art, which is altogether real. 
Something must always be left for 
the imagination to supply; and 
imitation ceases to please when it 
assumes reality and rejects the aid 
of that imagination which is its 
surest way of obtaining sympathy. 

In this respect the novelist has 
the advantage over the writer for 
the stage. His world is all his 
own. His intended effects can 
neither be unduly heightened nor 
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destroyed by the ambition or in- 
competence of the actor. He has 
not to contend with the incongruity 
arising from the possibility of very 
perfect imitation of inanimate 
objects seen in contrast with the 
less perfect efforts of the living 
performers. He is his own scene- 
yainter, his own dress-maker, and 
is Own property-man, as well as 
the creator of his own personages 
and plot. It will be his own fault 
if the interest which should attach 
to his characters and their actions 
is ever diminished by an undue 
transference of attention to the 
accessories by which they are sur- 
rounded. Prominence may be given 
to the landscape and still life, or to 
the figures in the composition, as 
may best suit the design of the 
writer; and he will be without 
excuse if his own stage appliances 
ever assume an importance to 
which they ought not to rise. Over 
the characters, too, he has the 
largest power. He can not only 
exhibit them in action and in 
speech, but he can penetrate and 
describe their thoughts, and with- 
out the clumsy expedient of the 
soliloquy, he can inform the reader 
of what is passing in their inmost 
brains. Thus a greater impression 
of reality is possible than in the 
theatre. The imagination does the 
work to which it is invited, and it 
does it best when most left to 
itself. Those novels are most like 
reality in which there is the least 
direct description of the external 
material objects among which the 
characters live and move, and in 
which a happy touch or natural 
allusion from time to time directs 
attention to the circumstances of 
time and place which it is desirable 
to place before the mind’s eye of 
the reader. 

Some statistics given in Pro- 
fessor Masson’s volume on British 
Novelists, afiord what is pro- 
bably a correct notion of the 
actual achievements of recent Eng- 
lish authorship in the department 
of the novel. By resorting to a 
process of stocktaking in that vast 
warehouse of books, the Library of 
the British Museum, it has been 
ascertained that the number of 
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novels printed in the year 1820 
(taken as the year when the 
Waverley novels were at the height 
of their popularity) was 26, con- 
sisting of 76 volumes. The pro- 
duce of the year 1830, ten years 
later, as indicated by the number 
of books deposited on the shelves 
of the Library, was increased to 
to1 works, or 205 volumes, and 
this year is taken as the time when 
the Waverley series was nearly 
completed. In 1850, twenty years 
later, the yield was 98 works, or 
210 volumes; and for 1856 there 
were 88 works, or 201 volumes, 
The result is, that since 1820 the 
number of new novels coming out 
has been nearly quadrupled, and 
that the recent issue has been at 
the rate of about 100 a year, or 
nearly two for every week ;—in all, 
about 3000 novels, amounting to 
7ooo separate volumes, have been 
printed since the publication of 
Waverley. 

In contemplating the extent of 
this enormous mass of light read- 
ing, we may perhaps be inclined to 
commiserate the state of those ages 
which were less well provided with 
such means of entertainment; but 
in truth at no time since the exist- 
ence of literature have there been 
wanting, for those who could read 
at all, works of amusement as well 
as of instruction. Many a volume— 
of which the most numerous exem- 
plars are now to be found in a dull 
and dingy enough condition, and 
banished to the dusty upper 
shelves of college libraries—had 
its day of success and popularity. 
and in its time has 


’ serve 
to occupy the leisure hours 
of former generations. The dif- 


ference in this respect between 
former times and the present is 
indeed rather in the number of 
readers than in the number of 
books. Those who may be perhaps 
only accustomed to associate notions 
of severe study, of flights of im- 
mortal poetry, or abstruse depths of 
philosophy, with the writings of the 
reeks and Latins, might be sur- 
— to know how much of merel 
ight and diverting literature still 
exists for our perusal, besides 
much of the same kind which 
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has not survived to us. For 
those who could avajl themselves 
of it there was abundance of light 
and relaxing literature in the 
various departments of anecdote, 
gossip, belles lettres, and romantic 
fiction. To the last class (not to 
mention Lucian) among Greek 
writers, although long after the 
classical period, must be referred 
the often mentioned, but seldom 
read, tales of adventure by Helio- 
dorus, a Christian bishop, and 
author of the Loves of T'heogenes 
and Chariclea; and those by Achilles 
Tatius and Longus; while among 
the Latins, the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius must be especially noted. 
In the midst of a great deal that is 
strange and repulsive, it contains 
the veritable story of Cupid and 
Psyche, as beautiful a fairy tale as 
ever was told. It is the best 
specimen of quasi-classical prose 
fiction, and closely resembles the 
tales of persecuting fairies and 
wicked stepmothers in Northern 
romance. 

Not to dwell on such collections 
of Oriental tales as the familiar 
Thousand and One Nights, and the 
monkish legends which in medizval 
Europe must be taken as the re- 
presentation of prose fiction, we 
may at once pass onwards to the 
revival of letters, when, as might 
be expected, a vast accession took 
place to this class of reading. The 
contents of the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio need only to be named as the 
most important specimen of the 
kind of story which became popular 
in the fifteenth century. Chiefly 
founded on actual occurrences and 
manners, never resorting to the 
supernatural, full of adventure, of 
wit, and with the greatest variety 
of grave and ludicrous interest, the 
tales in the Decameron are justly 
entitled to be considered as the 
direct ancestors of the modern 
European prose novel. Many of 
them indeed are nothing but anec- 
dotes or pleasantries exquisitely 
told, and none approach the length 
of the present novel; but for the 
first time they offered amusing 
reading to the unlearned, and they 
were by the occasion of their ap- 
pearance (after the great plague of 
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Florence), as well as by their own 
nature, closely identified with the 
eriod of their publication, so that 
in this way they bear a stronger 
resemblance to some of the most 
recent forms of the modern novel 
of actual life, than many works 
which are in point of time nearer 
to ourselves. 

Don Quixote has made us familiar 
with the style and names of the 
principal romances of chivalry, 
which, but for their preservation 
in that deathless work, would have 
been long since forgotten. That 
they occasioned the production of 
the great masterpiece of Cervantes 
is no unworthy epitaph to be in- 
scribed on the tomb to which they 
have been now for so many gene- 
rations consigned. They have 
perhaps had the least share of any 
of the older forms of prose fiction 
in forming the modern English 
novel. Sir Lancelot Greaves is 
Smollett’s worst performance; and 
the Spiritual Quixote (in which 
indeed little more than the name 
is borrowed), although not without 
merit, is far from deserving a 
place in the foremost rank. The 
Spanish novels of adventure, toge- 
ther with Gil Blas, must of course 
be admitted as having exercised a 
great influence on English writers. 

In the desire to find some work 
of importance to figure as the re- 
presentation of the English novel 
in the seventeenth century, it has 
been endeavoured by no mean au- 
thorities to claim the Pilgrim’s 
Progress as such, and to marshal 
forth John Bunyan as the father of 
the English novelists. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable, when so much 
imagination was at work in England 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, 
that none of it should have been 
exercised in the production of such 
tales of prose fiction as were then 
common on the continent of Europe 
and which were well known an 
welcomed in England by means of 
translations. Sidney’s Arcadia is 
hardly an exception; but the rich- 
ness of our drama, and the general 
magnificence and beauty of the 
British literature of this period, 
make it little necessary to apologize 
for any deficiency, or to attempt any 
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violence to received opinions for 
the sake of supplying it. As a 
work of that Makes kind of ima- 
gination which succeeds in giving 
the strongest impression of reality, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress is escent 
entitled to take its place with the 
greatest works of any age or coun- 
try, and in this respect may chal- 
lenge comparison with the most 
celebrated fictions either in prose 
or poetry. In the ease and fami- 
liarity of many of its passages, and 
especially in the large use of con- 
versations in the conduct of the 
story, it has points of resemblance 
to the modern novel of every-day 
life: the language and behaviour 
also of his characters have strong 
marks of the individuality of the 
age. Much of its machinery, too, 
is evidently borrowed from the old 
romances of chivalry. But not- 
withstanding these temptations to 
class the history of Christian’s 
journey among the great novels 
or romances of England, the 
soundest criticism must insist upon 
keeping it apart from them. Its 
aims and objects are so entirely 
different from those of mere amuse- 
ment, its whole purpose is so serious 
and solemn, that without derogating 
from the just claims of many pro- 
fessed novels to serve a lofty end, 
it does not seem right to rank it 
with them. 

An earlier English work, of a 
kind very unlike the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, ought not to be passed over 
in any attempt to find an origin for 
the novel in this country, and to 
trace the fountain of fiction to its 
source. The Romance of King 
Arthur, by Sir Thomas Mallory, 
first printed by Caxton in 1485, and 
again by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1498, gave some of its first employ- 
ment to the press in England. It 
is in many ways a remarkable 
work, and its style alone entitles its 
compiler to a high place among 
our early writers of prose. It is 
interesting to observe the pains 
taken in the introduction to prove 
the historical existence of King 
Arthur, no less as a question 
of veracity than as a point of 
national pride. Caxton, indeed, 
seems at first to have objected to 
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employ his types in giving any fur- 
ther currency to feigned matters 
and fables concerning a person who 
really never lived. But on con- 
sideration of all the arguments and 
proofs adduced by those who were 
urging him to it, he consented to 
use his new art upon an edition of 
King Arthur, which had been long 
known in manuscript copies. He 
admits that he cannot well deny 
but that there was a noble king 
named Arthur; and therefore, as he 
states in his Preface, he enterprised 
to imprint a book of the sells his- 
tories of this great British worthy, 
and of the gentle and virtuous 
deeds of his knights. Cautiously, 
however, and discreetly, the ancient 
typographer leaves it to the libert 
of his readers whether they shall 
give faith to the narrative, and be- 
lieve to be true all that they may 
encounter in it. Yet he commends 
the perusal of the book as little 
short of a pious exercise, and as 
likely to be efficacious for the hap- 
piness of the reader both in this 
world and in the next one. 

The proper honours of the modern 
novelist can hardly be awarded to 
Swift orDe Foe; nor does the great- 
ness of either require additional de- 
signations of distinction. The fame 
won in so many fields would be 
neither increased nor diminished by 
a clasp more or less upon their 
medals. Gulliver, with all its va- 
riety of invention, and all its 
verisimilitude, is without plot or 
passion, and belongs rather to the 
department of satire than of prose 
fiction. De Foe’s claims must rest, 
not on Robinson Crusoe, which 
stands as foremost and first in a 
class of its own, but on his in- 
ferior and deservedly less well 
known tales of ordinary life. These 
are natural and true, but depend 
for their interest upon the variety 
of the incidents, and the mode of 
telling them, rather than on any 
plot or on the characters, whom it 
is not attempted to group or to ex- 
hibit in mutual relation to each 
other under any circumstances of 
complexity. In De Foe’s tales— 
and the remark will apply to all 
previous writers except Cervantes 
—there is growth, but no develop- 
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ment. There is an exuberant suc- 
cession of adventures, but the order 
in which they follow each other is 
of little importance; and there is 
no necessary connexion between 
the beginning, the middle, and the 
end. The books may be closed at 
almost any place short of the end, 
as well as at the end. Incident 
is added to incident, as beads may 
be strung upon a thread, but the 
filament of adventure is single. 
There is no contexted fabric of 
composition—no web and no woof; 
no threads which lie concealed 
under others, and only emerge to 
the surface when their appearance 
is wanted to complete the intended 
design. There is only one straight 
road to be pursued; there are not 
the many highways and byways— 
the various hidden lanes and paths 
which intersect the face of the 
country in the modern novel, now 
running parallel, now crossing each 
other, and ultimately coalescing at 
the spot to which it is the object of 
the author to bring up all his forces 
for his final attack upon the interest 
of the reader. 

The first writer who, dispensing 
with variety and power of adven- 
ture, placed his whole reliance on 
his characters as arranged and ex- 
hibited by himself, was Richardson. 
Descriptions of external nature were 
not in his time recognised among 
the resources of the novelist. The 
ladies and gentlemen, who wore 
hoops, swords, and powder, were 
more at ease in a drawing-room or 
a sedan chair than among beautiful 
scenery or on the road. The sense 
of the picturesque was unknown in 
England until Gray and Gilpin may 
be almost said to have invented it 
towards the close of the century. 
Richardson, who spent his days be- 
tween Salisbury-square and Ham- 
mersmith, had no temptation or vo- 
cation to anticipate their discovery. 
In the account of the passage of 
Mount Cenis in Sir Charles 
Grandison, it may be seen how 
entirely the spirit of the age 
weighed upon him. The mode of 
transit is graphically related, but 
Sir Charles has no feeling except of 
annoyance at the coldness of the 
weather. The services of the ar- 
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chitect, the upholsterer, the ar- 
mourer, the an and the milliner, 
had not as yet been employed by 
the novelist as they since have 
been. It was not thought neces- 
sary to introduce the dramatis per- 
sone accurately costumed, carefully 
placed in front of appropriate 
scenery, and surrounded by a mul- 
titude of objects duly catalogued, 
as has since so often been done, 
whether by the masterly hands of 
Scott and others, or by inferior ar- 
tists. Only the importance of dress 
in those days compelled Richardson 
to pay as much attention to it in his 
novels as it actually received in real 
life. Places are indicated only— 
rarely described. Those who are not 
happy unless they can realize the 
localities in which they have reason 
to take interest, must draw upon 
their own imaginations while read- 
ing Richardson. They must pic- 
ture for themselves a Flask Walk 
in the same spirit of reverence 
as induced the earlier readers of 
Clarissa to make a pilgrimage to 
Hampstead in order to gratify their 
enthusiasm on the actual spot. 
They must imagine for themselves 
the glovetshop in King-street, 
Covent-garden ; and every other 
scene of the story. The cedar par- 
lour at Selby Hall, or Mr. Reeve’s 
drawing-rooms in Grosvenor-street, 
are described with even less of par- 
ticularity than Miss Austen would 
have bestowed upon them. 

There can be no doubt that this 
method of concentrating attention 
for a length of time upon the living 
wee mages of the story very much 
1eightens the effect ; but it requires 
the utmost skill of the writer, as 
well as some effort of attention on 
the part of the reader. The length 
to which Richardson’s Clarissa and 
Grandison extend is alone enough 
to frighten the modern subscriber 
to Mudie or Hookham. The eight 
closely-printed volumes of the one, 
and the seven of the other, if re- 
produced in the usual shape and 
type of new novels, would alone 
suttice to fill a country member’s 
box; and it has been said that 
nothing short of breaking a leg 
and being laid up for a couple of 
months in a dull house, would make 
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it possible to read them. Those 
who have tried and completed the 
experiment under circumstances of 
free choice, will not admit any such 
compulsion to be necessary. Life 
is short, and there are other things 
to be done and other books to be 
read ; yet the liking for Sir Charles 
Grandison, with all its faults, in- 
creases with acquaintance ; and one 
objection to a frequent reading 
of Clarissa Harlowe itself affords 
the most striking tribute to its 
power. There is with some the 
same reluctance to take again a 
part in that tragedy of fiction as 
there would be to repeat a painful 
passage of real life. The sympathy 
is too complete, the grief is too 
overwhelming, the indignation too 
strong to be willingly evoked 
without some purpose of duty. 
After reading Clarissa we look back 
at its events as on things which 
have occurred within our own 
knowledge, and which might and 
ought to have been prevented. We 
are full of flaming anger at the 
stupid tyranny of the Harlowe 


family. We rave at the resistless 
concatenation of circumstances 
which gradually enclosed the 


noblest woman that ever lived in 
their fatal net. We ask in despair, 
Why did she not resort to some 
likely means of extrication from 
their destructive entanglement ? 
Why did Lovelace play the vil- 
lainous part he did, and why did 
he not meet with more condign and 
ignominious punishment? It is 
well known that so general were 
these feelings at the time when 
Clarissa was appearing, that Rich- 
ardson had to persevere in the 
completion of his own great design 
against the most serious remon- 
strances from many correspondents 
who desired a happy ending, and 
who interfered as they would have 
done to save their own friends from 
impending misery. Yet after all 
the pm the sorrow, the heart- 
breaking, and chafing wrath, the 
abiding effect is of exaltation and 
purification. If there were no cross 
there would be no crown; and the 
previous sufferings of Clarissa are 
needed to bring out her character 
as it stands at her death, belonging 
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to heaven rather than to earth, and 
serenely triumphing in its own faith 
and charity over all the ills of life. 
The story is no doubt protracted 
too long after the interest has cul- 
minated, just as in the introductory 
part the avenues of approach to the 
principal scenes are too long. In 
justice, however, to so great a writer, 
it must be remembered that he was 
labouring for a generation of readers 
to whom the long-winded romances 
of Scuderi and Calprenede were 
familiar, and at a time when the 
comparative scarcity of such read- 
ing might well excuse some pro- 
lixity. As a matter of art, too, 
Richardson knew what he was 
about. He knew that he must dig 
long and deep before he could 
prepare the foundations for his 
structure. In his books we only 
gradually become acquainted with 
his personages, and in the same 
way as we should make their ac- 
quaintance in actual life. A single 
chapter or a single visit is not 
enough for the purpose. Time 


must be devoted to the acquisition 
of a perfect knowledge of character. 
Not a few opportunities of personal 
observation, nor the reading of a few 
letters, is sufficient for this object. 


We must live with people for some 
time before we can thoroughly 
know them, and no reader can ap- 
preciate Richardson’s power who 
will not patiently submit to his 
guidance, and in his own way and 
at his own pace submit to be car- 
ried along with him. He claimed 
for himself the right of giving 
conversations with particularity, 
because he maintained that the 
characters of his persons could not 
be known unless he exactly repeated 
what they said and their manner of 
saying it. 

Perhaps no writer ever entered 
upon his task with so much con- 
sciousness, or with so fixed an idea 
of his objects in authorship. 
Richardson’s first work, Pamela, 
was undertaken at the request of 
the booksellers, and to meet a trade 
demand for some book of familiar 
reading with a moral purpose. It 
was chiefly intended for the class 
to which its heroine belongs—a 
cottager’s daughter, sufficiently 
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educated to take service at the 
squire’s house. But it was uni- 
versally read ; it ran through five 
editions in the year ; and besides 
giving rise to a spurious continu- 
ation (as good a test as any of 
popularity), it had the fortune 
of suggesting Joseph Andrews to 
the malicious wit of Fielding. 
Pamela was intended by its author 
to present a complete code of ex- 
cellence. It was at once to divert 
and entertain, to instruct and im- 
rove the minds of the youth of 
both sexes, Religion, morality, 
and all the duties of life, were to 
be set forth in the most delightful 
and profitable manner. Vice was 
to be made odious, and virtue at- 
tractive. Its characters and inci- 
dents were intended to be natural, 
and its lessons important. Yet the 
main lesson of morality contained 
in it, is too much that of the pro- 
verb that honesty is the best 
volicy; and it seems questionable 
co far certain scenes in the book, 
making all allowance for difference 
of manners and feeling, can ever 
have been of an edifying nature. 
Pamela was published when 
Richardson was upwards of fifty 
years old ; and the comparatively 
advanced age at which he com- 
menced so new and so successful 
a career of authorship is a fact 
well deserving of consideration, as 
an instance that those powers of 
imagination which are generally 
thought to belong only to youth, 
are not impaired, but the contrary, 
by a later development. 

It is to Clarissa that Richardson 
owes his enduring fame ; yet in his 
own day Grandison exercised no 
less an influence. He seems to have 
found that vice had been made too 
attractive in the person of Lovelace, 
against which it was difficult for 
the goodness of such a_ cha- 
racter as that of Mr. Hickman, 
in Clarissa Harlowe, to contend. 
Virtue therefore required to be 
made more alluring by accom- 
plishments and worldly success. 
It was sent to travel abroad—its 
shoes were no longer to creak (as 
Hickman’s did)—it was to go to 
a. fashionable tailor—and be the 
best pupil of the teacher of danc- 
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ing and the master-of-arms. He 
meant Grandison as a mirror of 
conduct for the ae ranks of 
society, and especially as a guide 
to young ladies and gentlemen in 
the management of their hearts. 
During the progress of the story 
a great many people are in 
love with each other; but the 
hero deliberates between the two 
heroines, as a chess-player might 
doubt between two moves. The 
heroine, who is not so fortunate 
as to obtain the hand of the hero, 
at one time goes mad for his sake, 
but is finally made to conquer 
her predilection and recover her 
wits ; and is left with the prospect 
of being reasonably happy at some 
future time with another man. 
That charming old lady, Mrs. 
Shirley, is made to complain 
of the mischief done by the read- 
ing of romances in her own 
younger days ; and she adverts to 
the good service done by the writers 
of the Spectator in providing a 
better style of reading. The girls 
in her own youth, she says, were 
all for romantic matches, and could 
not be brought to abide a sober 
union with a sensible husband. 
‘What was a good sort of man to 
an Oroondates? She also de- 
nounces the dangerous elegance of 
the sentimental Princess of Cleves ; 
and it is plain that Richardson’s 
notion was to provide something 
which should unite the interest of 
the older romances with sound 
religious and practical views of life: 
a laudable project, which was 
crowned with complete success. 
Grandison has little incident : the 
only adventure which affects the 
main interest of the story, is the 
forcible abduction of Miss Byron 
by Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, and her 
rescue by Sir Charles, which is the 
commencement of their acquaint- 
ance: and this occurs very early 
in the book. 

On the appearance of Sir Charles 
Grandison it was hailed almost 
as a new gospel. It was said 
that young persons might learn 
from it how to act in all im- 
potent junctures, and how to be- 
ave gracefully, properly, and 
politely in all the common occur- 
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rences of life. It was to supply 
a knowledge of the polite world, 
and of men and manners, and was 
to supersede the functions of the 
tutor and the governess. The 
polite world did not acknowledge 


.the likeness circulated as a correct 


one, and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu for one repudiated .it 
with indignation. But this is of 
little consequence ; and the modern 
polite world has perhaps more 
reason to disclaim its attempted 
pene by persons who cs 
etter opportunities of knowing it 
than were possessed by the city 
printer of the middle of the last 
century. His own awe of it, how- 
ever, and the obsequious spirit of the 
time, are amusingly shown by the 
use of initials only for all persons 
of quality. It is coal G—, and 
Lord W: , and Lady D——; the 
names being too sacred, even in 
fiction, to be unveiled at full length 
to the profane gaze of the vulgar. 
Yet along with these weaknesses 
are to be found those manly 
and Christian protests against 
duelling and gambling (the great 
vices of the age) ; and the remon- 
strances against excessive funeral 
expenses, and other pecuniary ex- 
travagances, which show Richard- 
son to have been so much in ad- 
vance of his generation. Yet in 
order to render Sir Charles Grandi- 
son’s objections to duelling main- 
tainable, he had to be invested 
with extraordinary prowess and 
dexterity in the use of his weapon. 
On several occasions he has to de- 
fend himself, or interfere to rescue 
others, against great odds, and he 
always obtains an easy victory. 
His position, therefore, is a 
ultimately sustained bythe eminent 
skill and physical force which 
enable him always to hold his own 
when an appeal is made to them. 
If Sir Charles had been less gifted 
in these points of personal supe- 
riority to the rest of the world, it 
is difficult to see how his refusal] 
to submit to the arbitrement of the 
duel could have been supported 
consistently with the character of 
a man of honour. But it was 
nevertheless Richardson’s object 
to show that this character is not 
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incompatible with that of a Chris- 
tian; and his hero is meant to 
embody the perfection and union 
of both. 

Great as the merits of the book 
are, it must be confessed that the 
reader may sometimes get tired of 
the extreme perfection of its prin- 
cipal personages. We feel like 
children summoned to the presence 
of the elders in the drawing-room 
—rather shy of the fine furniture, 
and longing to retreat again to the 
more familiar parts of the house, 
where there is less dignity,but more 
fun,to be had. The A‘neas-like cha- 
racter of Sir Charles Grandison 
(remarked by Fox, and preserved 
in the notes of his conversation con- 
tained in Mr. Rogers’s Recollections) 
somewhat palls upon us. We are 
ungrateful enough to wish almost 
to ostracise so much excellence. We 
feel inclined to rebel against such a 
tyranny of goodness. Not content 
with heaping upon his model every 
speciesof personal merit, his virtues 
must be further enhanced by con- 
trast. He is full of filial reverence 
to a father little deserving of re- 
spect ; he disconnects himself from 
a depraved tutor who, for the sake 
of his own pleasures, would have 
permitted his pupil to indulge him- 
self as he liked ; he reforms a re- 
probate uncle, and makes him marry 
to the prejudice of his own inhe- 
ritance. He is a daring and expert 
swordsman and rider, an accom- 
plished linguist, musician, and 
dancer. He is the finest man in 
his manners as well as person that 
ever was seen. His ele life is 
spent in acts of generosity and 
virtue. He is of ancient family, 
and of wealth and position in his 
county. To the ladies who admire 
him—and there are none who do 
not—he is surrounded with ‘a blaze 
of glory; and when he enters the 
room ‘with a kind of benign so- 
kemnity on his countenance,’ we 
find it difficult to maintain our 
own; and we feel a secret satis- 
faction in recollecting against him, 
how he wrote (after parting with 
poor Lady Clementina in one of 
her most impassioned moods), ‘I 
took, by advice, a medicine over- 
night that composed me.’ 
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The paragon of the one sex, as 
represented by Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, is at last united to so much 
the perfection of the other as be- 
longs to Miss Harriet Byron, it 
being impossible that he should 
marry two ladies at once, and so 
make both heroines happy, as he 
would otherwise have been glad to 
do. The exemplary Harriet avows 
a somewhat unmaidenly preference 
for the resistless baronet, before he 
has paid her any particular atten- 
tions, and eagerly joins his sister’s 
schemes to procure their union, 
wanting to know ‘if she is the 
delight of his heart.’ The whole 
Porretta family are on their knees 
to Clementina to persuade her to 
surrender her religious scruples, 
and make themselves and herself 
happy by marrying the peerless 
English chevalier. A whole crowd 
of subordinate lovers—commoners, 
baronets, and earls with £12,000 a- 
year—are at Harriet’s feet. Every 
mother in England with a daughter 
to dispose of is thinking of Sir 
Charles Grandison. His difii- 
culties between the two ladies 
are perplexing in the extreme ; yet 
Richardson was so little aware of 
the smiles they might provoke, or 
was so determined to brave them, 
that he makes his sister compare 
him to the ass in the fable between 
two bundles of hay; and his em- 
barrassment between his honour to 
one lady, and his tenderness for the 
other, long continue without solu- 
tion. All this is surfeiting ; but 
thereis relief in the less conspicuous 
characters. Charlotte Grandison, 
afterwards Lady S——, is by no 
means faultless, but is a charming 
and most amusing person. Her 
vivacity sometimes slides into vul- 
garity, and her petulance into rude- 
ness and want of consideration ; 
but she is wonderfully reformed 
by matrimony and the birth of her 
‘marmouset.’ On the whole it may 
be suspected that she and her 
honest lord were quite as happy 
after they got thoroughly to under- 
stand each other, as the stately and 
decorous couple who settled down 
together into their dignity at 
Grandison Hall. 

The comparatively slight infor- 
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mation to be gleaned from Richard- 
gon’s works on the manners of the 
time, is another proof how much 
he relied on the deeper interests 
which are common to all ages alike. 
We learn from Sir Charles Grandi- 
son that it was not etiquette for a 
gentleman when engaged to stay 
in the same house with the lady ; 
and that, contrary to modern cus- 
tom, the bride and bridegroom went 
to church together on the wedding- 
dayin the same carriage. But there 
is in general very little internal 
evidence by which the date of his 
novels could be fixed. 

While Richardson was writing 
in England, Marivaux in Paris gave 
in his delicious fragment of the 
Vie de Marianne, a very perfect ex- 
ample of the novel, describing the 
manners and conversation of the 
most highly polished classes of 
society; and it is impossible to 
doubt its influence upon subsequent 
writers in this country. Miss 


Burney for one must have been ac- 
quainted with it, although her own 
workmanship was far less delicate, 
and she probably owed a good deal 
to Marianne, which would thus be 
entitled to a place in the pedigree 


of the English novel. 

The names which, after Richard- 
son, in the eighteenth century, seem 
most entitled to prominent notice 
are Fielding and Goldsmith. With 
Tom Jones alone its author would 
be entitled to hold the first’ place. 
Taking Amelia and Joseph Andrews 
merely as standards of comparison 
with others, they put him far 
a-head of them. Jonathan Wild 
is rather a piece of satire than 
a novel, but it may well be named 
as on the whole perhaps the most 
remarkable work of Fielding, and 
as surpassing even Swift in the same 
one of composition. The com- 
pleteness of Z'om Jones remains 
unrivalled: as a work of art it is 
absolutely perfect ; and the fact 
that it was seven years in writing 
is one that should be never for- 
gotten by the many who are now 
ambitious of adding their contin- 
gent of three volumes to the army 
of one hundred new novels which 
it appears is annually invading us. 
Next to Fielding must be named 
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Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wake- 
Jjield, short and simple as it is, 
has enough in its profound sym- 
pathies with humanity to place its 
author above the eminent and pro- 
lific, but more superficial, author of 
Peregrine Pickle and Roderick 
Random. Nor is it needful to be- 
stow any advocacy on this point. 
The Vicar is still and always will 
be a popular book. Smollett’s 
novels, on the contrary, are fast 
passing out of the hands of readers, 
if indeed they have not already 
left them. For the sake of Hum- 
phry Clinker only we may be in- 
clined to regret the rust of time 
which is stealing over the works of 
Tobias Smollett. It differs from 
the rest in a superiority of kind 
rather than of degree; and the 
humours of Matthew Bramble 
should always save it from oblivion. 
In Humphry Clinker less depends 
on professional mannerism, on par- 
ticular eccentricities, and on adven- 
ture, than in his other novels ; and 
the larger trusting to human nature 
has been rewarded, as it always 
willbe. In estimating Goldsmith’s 
place as a novelist, his influence on 
the continent of Europe must not 
be overlooked. To the Vicar of 
Wakefield, Goethe confessed his own 
great obligations ; and whatever of 
influence in Goldsmith’s country 
may have been in turn exerted by 
the Werther and Wilhelm Meister of 
his German admirer, must in some 
sense be connected with him. 
Conspicuous places must be re- 
served in the procession of novelists 
of this period for Johnson with his 
Rasselas, and for Sterne with his 
Tristram Shandy, and that grou 
of characters belonging to so ric 
a soil, that under the skilful culture 
of a distinguished writer of our 
own days it has yielded a second 
crop ; so that My Father and Uncle 
Toby may be said to have flourished 
again in the aftermath of another 
century. The story of Le Fevre, 
indeed, is in itself an immortality. 
Walpole, too, must walk under the 
plumed canopy of the giant helmet 
of Otranto,a work which was the 
first of its kind, and in spite of 
imitations, remains unique. Mac- 
kenzie should pass as the first 
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of the sentimentalists. Madame 
d’Arblay has been already men- 
tioned, and the once great reputa- 
tion she enjoyed entitles her to be 
still marshalled among the ce- 
lebrities, although velina and 
Cecilia are now seldom read. The 
remarkable genius of Vathek is 
Beckford’s claim to follow, and it 
isa most valid one. It is a strangely 
vigorous and vivid performance, 
and once read can never be for- 
gotten. Mrs. Inchbald should come 
with the Simple Story as the first 
of the long and distinguished line 
of women who have added to the 
rose fiction of England; and 
yodwin, with Caleb Wiliams (with 
all its faults), must not be omitted. 
Mrs. Radcliffe, in addition to her 
claims as a mistress of the romantic, 
the mysterious, and the terrible, 
was the first novelist who largely 
introduced descriptions of natural 
scenery. Yet we can never forgive 
her for the abominable deception 
practised in theMysteriesof Udolpho, 
when the source of so much imagi- 
nary horror is at the end reduced 
to such a paltry reality. When 
once the spell is broken, we look 
back upon the interest it had before 
excited with anger and incredulous 
dislike. The same principle of 
ultimately explaining away sup- 
posed supernatural agencies b 
natural causes, is habitual with 
her, and always produces the same 
feelings of resentment. Passing 
from the last to the present century, 
Miss Edgeworth clearly demands 
the right to hold the first place, 
at least until the time when she 
must give way, first to a greater 
of her own sex, and then to the 
greatest of all. In 1801 commenced 
the issue of that series of novels 
which once commanded so much 
popularity, and most of which we 
suppose are still liable to be asked 
for at the counter of the circulating- 
library. They were in enormous 
advance upon what had preceded 
them—always, of course, except- 
ing those works which have taken 
their place in the foremost ranks 
of the permanent literature of the 
country—and they may be taken 
as the parents of the better class 
of novels of upper life which have 
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since become so numerous. Irish 
life and character are frequently 
introduced ; all are written with 
some distinct purpose of warning 
or instruction, which, if it points 
a moral, does not always contribute 
to adorn the tale. Children do not 
enjoy sweets when they have once 
discovered that they are made the 
covert vehicle for physic; and 
charming as are Miss Edgeworth’s 
works in so many respects, we own 
no great relish for the sugared lip 
of her cup of didactics. It is no 
slight fact to be recalled to recol- 
lection, that the success of Miss 
Edgeworth’s Irish novels assisted 
in suggesting to Sir Walter Scott 
the resort to the elements of na- 
tional interest in his own country 
as a basis for prose fiction. But 
perhaps the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon in her history as a nove- 
list, was the appearance of Helen, 
in 1834, more than thirty years 
after the publication of her Castle 
Rackrent. It is her best work; 
and holds its place high among the 
many formidable rivals which her 
own example and a better cultiva- 
tion of the art of writing have 
brought into the field. To have 
produced so many, so varied, and 
such true pictures of life, to have 
lost no power with age, and to have 
kept pace in her observation with 
the changes of manners incident to 
so long an interval of time, are 
circumstances which cannot be 
matched in the literary career of 
any other writer. 

Miss Austen is, of all his succes- 
sors, the one who most nearly re- 
sembles Richardson in the power 
of impressing reality upon her cha- 
racters. There is a perfection in 
the exhibition of Miss Austen’s 
characters which no one else has 
approached ; and truth is never for 
an instant sacrificed in that delicate 
atmosphere of satire which per- 
vades her works. Like Richard- 
son’s, her people are made to 
develope themselves in the pro- 
gress of the story through which 
the reader accompanies them ; and 
except when at the beginning of 
each novel she may give a short 
account of the situation of its 
leading personages, the machinery 
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of representation is almost wholly 
concealed from observation. The 
whole thoughts of the reader are 
abstracted from the world of outer 
life, and are confined to the mimic 
world contained within the covers 
of the book in his hand. No allu- 
sion or reference is ever made to 
real events or persons ; the figures 
never step out of their frame, and 
the frame itself is unseen. The 
persons and events of this lesser 
world are, indeed, not heroical : 
they belong not to the heights or 
depths or romantic regions of exist- 
ence, but to the level and ordina 
passages of comfortable English 
upper life. The extremes of man- 
ners are avoided ; the characters are 
ladies and gentlemen belonging to 
the same class as that of their 
painter—the daughter of a country 
clergyman who mixed in society at 
Bath, Southampton, and the village 
in which she ended her too short 
life. Hardly ever is a person of 
greater rank than a baronet of easy 
means introduced, nor does any fall 
below the professional and com- 
mercial classes. 

The plots are simple but well 
constructed, sufficiently involved 
to"excite interest, and they are 
brought round at the end by means 
neither too obvious nor unnatural. 
The field of view may be in some 
sense a small one ; but like that of 
a good microscope in able hands, 
there is abundance of light, and the 
minutest markings of character are 
beautifully shown in it. 

Miss Austen never attempts to 
describe a scene or a class of society 
with which she was not herself 
thoroughly acquainted. The con- 
versations of ladies with ladies, or 
of ladies and gentlemen together, 
are given, but no instance occurs 
of a scene in which men only are 

resent. The uniform quality of 
er work is one most remarkable 
point to be observed in it. Let a 
volume be opened at any place: 
there is the same good English, the 
same refined style, the same sim- 
plicity and truth. There is never 
any deviation into the unnatural 
or exaggerated; and how worthy 
of all love and respect is the 
finely -disciplined genius which 
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rejects the forcible but transient 
modes of stimulating interest 
Which can so easily be employed 
when desired, and which knows 
how to trust to the never-failing 
principles o£ human nature! This 
very trust has sometimes been made 
an objection to Miss Austen, and 
she has been accused of writing dull 
stories about ordinary people. But 
her supposed ordinary people are 
really not such very ordinary people. 
Let any one who is inclined to 
criticize on this score, endeavour 
to construct one character from 
among the ordinary people of his 
own acquaintance that shall be 
capable of interesting any reader 
for ten minutes. It will then be 
found how great has been the dis- 
crimination of Miss Austen in the 
selection of her characters, and how 
skilful is her treatment in the ma- 
nagement of them. It is true that 
the events are for the most part 
those of daily life, and the feelings 
are those connected with the usual 
joys and griefs of familiar existence; 

ut these are the very events and 
feelings upon which the happiness 
or misery of most of us depends ; 
and the ‘feld which embraces them, 
to the exclusion of the wonderful, 
the sentimental, and the historical, 
is surely large enough, as it is cer- 
tainly the one which admits of the 
most profitable cultivation. Inthe 
end, too, the novel of daily real life 
is that of which we are least apt to 
weary : around of fancy balls would 
tire the most vigorous admirers of 
variety in costume, and the return 
to plain clothes would be hailed 
with greater delight than their oc- 
casional relinquishment ever gives. 
Miss Austen’s personages are always 
in plain clothes, but no two suits 
are alike: all are worn with their 
appropriate differences, and under 
all human thoughts and feelings 
are at work. 

It is in the dramatic power with 
which her characters are exhibited 
that Miss Austen is unapproachable. 
Every one says the right thing in 
the right place and in the right way. 
The conservation of character is 
complete. We can never exactly 
predict what a particular person 
will say; there are no catch words 

c 
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or phrases perpetually recurring 


from the same person ; yet we re- 
cognise as soon as spoken the 
truthful individuality of every- 
thing that is made to fall from each 
speaker. In this kivd of genius 
she is without a rival, unless we 
look for one in the very highest 
name of our literature. Sometimes, 
in the admiration expressed for her 
greatest excellence, her claim to 
qualities exercised more in common 
with others has been overlooked ; 
yet whenever accurate description 
is wanted, either of places or persons, 
it is supplied with ease and skill. 
Take, for instance, from Sense and 
Sensibility the account of Mrs. 
Dashwood’s new residence in De- 
vonshire. 

As a house Barton Cottage, though 
small, was comfortable and compact ; but 
as a it was defective, for the 
building was regular, the roof was tiled, 
the window shutters were not painted 
green, nor were the walls covered with 
honeysuckles. A narrow passage led 
directly through the house to the garden 
behind. On each side of the entrance 
was a sitting-room, about sixteen feet 
square; and beyond them were the offices 
and the stairs. Four bedrooms and two 
garrets formed the rest of the house. It 
had not been built many years and was 
in good repair. . . . . The situation of 
the house was good. High hills rose im- 
mediately behind, and at no great dis- 
tance on each side; some of which were 
open downs, the others cultivated and 
woody. The village of Barton was chiefly 
on one of these hills, and formed a plea- 
sant view from the cottage windows. The 
prospect in front was more extensive ; it 
commanded the whole of the valley, and 
reached into the country beyond. The 
hills which surrounded the cottage ter- 
minated the valley in that direction ; 
under another name, and in another 
course, it branched out again between 
two of the steepest of them. 


cottage 


Or take, as an example of personal 
portraiture, from the same novel, 
the description of Elinor Dashwood 
and her sister. 

Miss Dashwood had a delicate com- 
plexion, regular features, and a remark- 


ably pretty figure. Marianne was still 
handsomer. Her form, though not so 
correct as her sister’s, in having the ad- 
vantage of height, was more striking ; 
and her face was so lovely, that when, 
in the common cant of praise, she was 
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called a beautiful girl, truth was less 
violently outraged than usually happens. 
Her skin was very brown, but, from its 
transparency, her complexion was uncom- 
monly brilliant; her features were all 
good; her smile was sweet and attractive ; 
and in her eyes, which were very dark, 
there was a life, a spirit, an eagerness, 
which could hardly be seen without 
delight. 


Sense and Sensibility was the first 
published of Miss Austen’s novels. 
It has perhaps more of movement 
than its successors, and in no other 
is there a character of so much pas- 
sionate tenderness as belongs to 
Marianne. It is not, however, as 
a whole, equal to her later works; 
yet it may be as often resorted to 
with advantage as any of them, and 
it is full of its author's genius, 
How well the littleness and respec- 
table selfishness of Mr. John Dash- 
wood are brought out. How 
naturally his generous intentions 
to provide for his sisters dwindle 
down from a splendid three thou- 
sand pounds to half that amount— 
then to an annuity—then to an 
occasional present of fifty pounds 
—and lastly to vague promises of 
kindness and assistance. The 
charming but not too judicidus 
mother of Elinor and Marianne 
Dashwood has always been one of 
our greatest favourites among Miss 
Austen’s ladies. The sensible, con- 
siderate, and self-denying Elinor is 
a beautiful character, and is well 
contrasted with the enthusiastic 
and delightful, but somewhat un- 
reasonable, Marianne. So is the 
delicate, well-informed, and high- 
minded Edward Ferrars, with his 
coxcomb brother Robert, and the 
agreeable but selfish Willoughby. 
The youngest sister, Margaret, must 
not be forgotten, though she seldom 
appears ; for the object of her exis- 
tence is amply justified by her 
utterance of the famous wish ‘ that 
somebody would give us all a large 
fortune a-piece, even if she were not 
wanted to live with Mrs. Dashwood 
after her sisters are married. Then 
there is the good-humoured and 
friendly Sir John Middleton, who 
never came to the cottage without 
either inviting them to dine at the 
Park the next day, or to drink tea 
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that evening. We like Mrs. Jen- 
nings, with her good nature and 
gossip, and her notion that poor 
Marianne, in the first agonies of 
disappointed love, could be con- 
soled by sweetmeats, constantia, 
and playing at her favourite round 
game. Mr. Palmer, a gentleman 
when he pleases, but spoiled by 
living with people inferior to him- 
self, and discontented, even to 
rudeness, with his silly wife, is 
brought out with much humour. 
We properly feel how objectionable 
are the Miss Steeles, with their 
vulgar cunning and admiration for 
smart beaux. We despise and shrink 
from the elder Mrs. Ferrars, with her 
pride, ill-nature, and narrow mind. 
We cordially respect and like the 
excellent Colonel Brandon, who 
though suffering under the ad- 
vanced age and infirmities of thirty- 
six, is at length accepted by the 
youthful and once scornful Mari- 
anne. We are personally glad when 
Edward is released from his odious 
engagement to the artful Lucy 
Steele, and when his marriage with 
Elinor is rendered possible. Finally, 
we acquiesce in the sober and 
natural sentences with which the 
characters are dismissed from ap- 
pearance. No poetical justice dogs 
those who have behaved wrongly 
and foolishly, to make them mise- 
rable to the end of time. We are 
invited to think of Willoughby as 
enjoying some share of domestic 
felicity with the wife whom he 
married for money and without 
love. Robert Ferrars, who actually 
marries the very woman for refus- 
ing to give up whom his brother 
was disinherited in his favour, 
regains his mother’s goodwill—the 
two low natures suiting each other 
too well to be long separated—and 
is tolerably happy with his un- 
derbred wife. This is as it all 
would be in real life, and so Miss 
Austen, abjuring. her undoubted 
right to inflict retribution, chooses 
it to be in that transcript of an 
imagined portion of it which she 
has selected for consideration in 
the tale called Sense and Sensibility. 

In Pride and Prejudice, the cha- 
racters are more complex, and those 
upon which the greatest elaboration 
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has been bestowed are not of the 
kind which can be described by 
an epithet or two. Mr. Bennet, 
in this respect like Mr. Palmer, 
derives Meny of his peculiarities 
from being united to a woman of 
mean understanding and no culti- 
vation; but he has the additional 
misfortune to contend with, of un- 
certain temper and a more active 
amount of foolishness. Driven back 
on his own reserve, caprice, and 
love of sarcasm, he takes refuge 
with his books, and renounces the 
duties of domestic and parental 
life. Jane Bennet is one of those 
attractive and gentle persons whom 
everybody must like, but without 
the interest of peculiarity. This is 
reserved for Elizabeth, whose occa- 
sional forwardness and want of per- 
fect good breeding, with her powers 
of amusement, love of the ridiculous, 
and her real excellence and ability, 
make her alternately a person to 
like or be provoked with. As ad- 
mirers of Miss Elizabeth, and in 
common we suppose with the rest 
of her friends, we must regret that 
the vivacity of her manners should 
ever degenerate into pertness. Her 
enemies, too, will always remark on 
the course of coincidence by which 
her dislike to Darcy begins to dis- 
appear after seeing his fine place in 
Derbyshire, and how she begins to 
comprehend that he is exactly the 
man who in disposition and talents 
would most suit her, precisely when 
the folly of Lydia has brought dis- 
grace on her own family. It is true, 
however, that at Pemberley she first 
learns Darcy’s real character, and 
the worthlessness of Wickham, who 
had prejudiced her mind against 
him ; and it was the elopement of 
her sister which gave occasion for 
Darcy’s generous and delicate assis- 
tance. Miss Austen, indeed, herself 
has anticipated and disarmed this 
sort of objection, by a stroke of 
conscious power, equal to that of 


‘Richardson in the allusion to Sir 


Charles Grandison and the ass be- 
tween two bundles of hay. For in 
answer to her sister’s inquiries, 
‘How long she had loved Mr. 
Darcy? Elizabeth is herself made 
to say, playfully, ‘I believe I must 
date it from my first seeing his 
c2 
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beautiful grounds at Pemberley.’ 
Mary with her books, and Lydia 
and Catherine with their officers, 
are very unworthy of their elder 
sisters; and we might be almost 
inclined to hold Jane and Elizabeth 
to some extent responsible for the 
faults and follies of the younger 
ones. But with such parents, and 
with so little difference of age to 
give authority, it would be unfair 
upon them to do so. 

The pair of friends by whose 
visit to Hertfordshire the fortunes 
of the Bennet family are so much 
affected, are admirably drawn. The 
popular, good-looking, and gentle- 
manly Bingley, with his easy tem- 
per and manners, is one of those 
people whom every one is always 
glad to meet, but whose absence 
can be supported with equanimity. 
Darcy is perhaps the highest 
pitched of all Miss Austen’s male 
characters. Externally haughty. 
reserved, refined to a fault, an 
making enemies in general society 
because he will not take the trouble 
to make himself agreeable, he has a 
noble mind and a generous temper. 

Sir William Lucas (probably one 
of Peg Nicholson’s knights) and his 
lady are specimens of not very wise 
but inoffensive and friendly people. 
It is a capital touch (and distin- 
guishes him from the common herd 
of pompous civic knights), that 
though elated by his dignity, 
Sir William’s presentation at St. 
James's, acting on a kindly nature, 
had made him courteous, and 
anxious to occupy himself in being 
civil to all the world. The servile 
and self-important Mr. Collins is a 
special delineation. It is wonder- 
ful how so much absurdity can be 
so well kept together and handled 
without producing weariness or 
disgust. He is always good, but is 
perhaps to be seen at his greatest 

erfection in his letters to Mr. 

snnet, written on the occasion of 
Lydia’s going off with Wickham, 
and on Elizabeth’s intended mar- 
riage to Darcy. Mr. Collins’ patro- 
ness, Lady Catherine de Bourgh, 
is of a commoner type. Pride, love 
of management, and vulgarity still 
maintain themselves in the world, 
in spite of Miss Austen and other 
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teachers. She is however allowed 
to get over her discomfiture by 
the young lady who dares to en- 
gage herself to her nephew against 
her commands, and she has sense 
enough to make the best of what 
she cannot help. Wickham is, 
after all, not much more than a 
walking gentleman. Of pleasing 
manners, but without principle or 
more than ordinary ability, he is 
capable of making a_ superficial 
impression in his favour. Intensely 
self-indulgent, he fortunately is 
without the necessary qualities to 
be more than a second-rate villain. 
He can be bought with money, and 
his price is not high. Contempt 
for him is complete when the 
necessary pecuniary arrangements 
are made for his marriage with 
the wretched Lydia. The moral of 
Miss Austen’s tales does not lie in 
the consideration of the final for- 
tunes’ of her personages, but in the 
general opportunity afforded of re- 
garding aie and manners ; 
but if any deduction is to be 
drawn from Pride and Prejudice, 
it is to the effect that handsome 
and agreeable girls need not despair 
of making good matches, although 
they may have bad connexions, and 
foolish or odd parents.. Here, as 
in the rest, the coal of excellence 
is not high: we should prefer to 
live among a very different set of 
a Darcy, however, suggests 
oftier aspirations ; and if we could 
continue our acquaintance with the 
characters in this novel after 
closing the volume, we should like 
to be often at Pemberley, and as 
seldom as possible at Hunsford or 
Longbourn. 

In Mansfield Park the characters 
are still more like such as may 
be encountered every day. They 
are not, however, the less distinct 
and well marked as individual spe- 
cimens; and this novel shows an 
advance in the construction and 
conduct of the story. It contains 
also more of those passages of fine 
observation on life and manners 
which deserve to be remembered 
and extracted for the commonplace 
book. 

Emma will generally be re- 
cognised by the admirers of Miss 
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Austen as the best of her works. 
In delicate investigation of the 
nicer peculiarities of character, and 
in its perfectly finished execution, 
it cannot be surpassed. It is a 
pleasure even to write down the 
names of the persons composing the 
little circle at Highbury. Emma, 
handsome, clever, and charming, 
too fond only of management, and 
thinking perhaps a little too much 
of herself; Mr. Woodhouse, as finely 
drawn as one of Shakspeare’s fools ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston, some time 
Miss Taylor; Mr. Knightley; the 
John Knightleys ; Mr. and Mrs, 
Elton; Frank Churchill; Jane 
Fairfax ; Harriet Smith, whose 
patronage by Emma was for the 
time so unfortunate for her; Perry, 
whose name has become a house- 
hold word for the family medical 
attendant; Mrs. and Miss Bates. 
What a wonderful amount of reality 
and individualization do they sug- 
gest to those who are already ac- 
quainted with them! What new 
yleasures are untasted by those who 
en yet to visit at Hartfield and 
Rardalls, 6r to spend the day at 
Donwell Abbey! No other novels 
but Miss Austen’s have ever excited 
so much minute as well as general 
interest. In Hmma, for instance, 
a passage occurs (vol. ii., end of 
chap 16) which has led to frequent 
and anxious research into the man- 
ners of polite society at the time. 
It is at the first dinner given at 
Hartfield to the Eltons after their 
marriage. The party consisted of 
eight persons—Mr. Woodhouse and 
Emma, Mr. and Mrs. Elton, Mr. 
Knightley, Mrs. Weston, Mr. John 
Knightley (the husband of the one 
and the wife of the other not being 
present), and Jane Fairfax. They 
are assembled before dinner; Mr. 
Woodhouse hands the bride into 
the dining-room, leaving to follow 
three ladies and three gentlemen. 
These, however, did not pair off 
together, as would be the case at 
present, but the ladies seem to have 
gone out together, Emma and Jane 
Fairfax, arm in arm; and the gen- 
tlemen, it must be presumed, fol- 
lowed them; and such appears to 
have been the custom of the period. 
In another place in the same novel 
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Miss Austen’s accuracy may be im- 
peached with more probability of 
success; for, ‘in the middle of 
June,’ or rather ‘at almost Mid- 
summer,’ strawberries are described 
as being eaten from the beds in the 
gardens of Donwell Abbey, while 
the orchard is in blossom at the 
neighbouring Abbey-Mill Farm— 
an anachronism—which we have 
never met with any horticulturist 
able to explain by bringing together 
even the earliest and latest varieties 
of apple and strawberry. 

Northanger Abbey, the first written 
but latest published of the series, is 
not unworthy of its companions, 
although it was not thought de- 
serving of publication until after 
its writer’s reputation was made, 
Persuasion is memorable for con- 
taining Anne Elliott, the most per- 
fect in character and disposition 
of all Miss Austen’s women. 
Through it also Lyme Regis and 
its Cobb are made as much classic 
ground in prose fiction by Louisa 
Musgrove’s accident, as they were 
before famous in English history 
as the landing-place of the luckless 
Monmouth. 

To Miss Austen all subsequent 
novelists have been infinitely in- 
debted. She led the way in the re- 
turn to nature; she again described 
individuals instead of classes or 
nationalities ; she re-indicated and 
worked the inexhaustible mines of 
wealth for the writer of fiction which 
everywhere lie beneath the surface 
of ordinary life. None, however, 
have worked them like her. The 
aluminium is all around us in the 
clay of our fields and in the common 
bricks of our houses. It is one of 
the most plentifully distributed 
elements on earth. Its abundance, 
however, in no way increases the 
facility of obtaining it: only the 
subtle chemist can extract the coy 
metal for our use. 

The year 1814 saw the commence- 
ment, with Waverley, of that won- 
derful series of novels and romances 
by Sir Walter Scott, which were 
for so many years to astonish the 
world by the rapidity of their pro- 
duction; and which will never 
cease to delight it by their prodigal 
and varied power, their poetry, 
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their exhibition of life under such 
different aspects, and by the manly 
and generous tone of feeling which 
so eminently belongs to them. The 
capacity to deal with so vast a 
range of subjects, and to make the 
addition of the romantic and his- 
torical elements of interest to those 
which are derived from the con- 
templation of human nature under 
ordinary circumstances and in fami- 
liar life, must place Scott in a 
higher region, as a master of his 
art, than all his predecessors. 

In the portraiture of individual 
iiealedennes: hehas of course 
used the painter’s and poet’s license 
of choosing the attitudes and most 
favourable points of view. Yet 
truth is never sacrificed to art, nor 
has the existence of a strong poli- 
tical feeling, chiefly derived from 
traditions of the past, been allowed 
to interfere with a just delinea- 
tion of character. Charles Edward 
and Claverhouse are no doubt 
seen in the best light ; but, on the 
other side, how fine a character is 
Colonel Talbot in Waverley; and 
how little would be left of Old 
Mortality if justice had not been 
done to the devoted zeal of the 
Covenanters, as exhibited in its 
various degrees of intensity, from 
the moderate Morton to the ecstatic 
Ephraim MacBriar. In one in- 
stance, where every prejudice may 
be supposed to have been at work 
to the contrary, the homage due to 
genius and greatness is justly ren- 
dered to a personage against whom 
all Scott’s personal dislike must 
have been in arms. The sketch of 
Cromwell in Woodstock is as fair 
and good a one as has been supplied 
by any writer; and on the other 
hand, it is worthy of note that 
Scott should have abstained from 
the introduction of Charles I. as a 
= figure in any of his novels. 

n this case his reason was probably 
the same as that given by himself 
for declining to meddle with a 
biography of Mary Queen of Scots 
—namely, that his feelings and his 
convictions were arrayed on oppo- 
site sides, and he would not expose 
himself to doing violence to either. 
Only in his days of princedom, and 
as a subordinate character in the 
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Fortunes of Nigel, when it would 
have been difficult to avoid his 
introduction, has Charles I. been 
represented by Scott ; and then his 
father is made to say, ‘it was 
grand to hear Baby Charles laying 
down the guilt of dissimulation.’ 
The temptation to employ Charles 
as an important historical personage 
must have been a great one, and it 
is a proof of Scott's conscientious- 
ness as an artist that he has not 
done so. 

But what a magnificent array of 
persons of the first historical inte- 
rest has been marshalled forth by 
Scott. King Richard and King 
John in Jvanhoe, Mary Queen of 
Scots in the Abbot, Elizabeth of 
England in Kenilworth, James I. in 
Nigel, Charles IL. in Peveril of the 
Peak, Louis XI. and Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy in Quentin Dur- 
ward, All these are drawn to the 
life, and are enough alone to 
refute the criticism which has 
been sometimes made, that Scott 
had no knowledge of the inner 
workings of passion, but fashioned 
his characters from without, never 
getting at their hearts. Yet it is 
not in dealing with historical per- 
sons that we should expect to find 
the best evidence against this 
charge, which is abundantly re- 
pelled by the fine touches of cha- 
racter prevailing throughout the 
Waverley Novels. It is not true 
that his personages are not living 
and real men and women, but 
merely inanimate lay-figures em- 
ployed for the display of a certain 
number of costumes, and put in 
motion for the sake of exhibiting 
a certain amount of antiquarian 
lore. Unlike Richardson and Miss 
Austen, Scott has not confined him- 
self to the accurate delineation of 
men and manners under a particu- 
lar phase of modern and familiar 
existence. He has evoked larger 
agencies, and summoned to his 
service the interests and associations 
of other times and other countries. 

But for the moment, let all this 
be supposed undone. Let all the 
victuresque scenery be taken away;; 
fet the wardrobe again receive its 
own ; let the purely historical actors, 
with all the interest attaching to 
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them, retire from the stage; and 
there remains an amount of pathos, 
of humour, and knowledge of cha- 
racter which is certainly not sur- 
passed by any one of the very few 
whom it would be reasonable to 
think of bringing into competition 
with the author of Waverley. Who 
needs to be reminded of such pas- 
sages as those describing the final 
disappearance of Fergus Mclvor 
under the gateway of the castle at 
Carlisle; the funeral of Steenie 
Mucklebackit in the Antiquary ; or 
the many scenes of domestic life, 
entwined with the most touching 
appeals to the feelings, in the Heart 
of Midlothian? What can be said, 
with any truth, in derogation of the 
real passion of that well sustained 
and highly wrought tragedy, the 
Bride of Lammermoor? Vo not the 
warmest tides of the very life-blood 
of humanity rush through it? Then 
there are the many touches which 
bring tears to the eyes by the very 
familiarity of their tenderness, even 
when theimmediate interest does not 
rise to the highest pitch of tragedy. 
Such are, among scores of others, 
Will Badger’s account of Sir Hugh 
Robsart’s desolate grief after the 
flight of his daughter from Lidcote- 
hall, in Kenilworth; the sight of 
Fergus’s bonnet hanging in Mrs. 
Flockhart’s room in Edinburgh, in 
Waverley ; or the recognition of 
Morton by Alie Wilson, in Old 
Mortality, wpon his calling the dog 
by its name. Are the Baron of 
Bradwardine, Evan Dhu, and David 
Gellatley, not real beings? Are 
Jonathan Oldbuck and Edie Ochil- 
tree mere lay figures? Has Dominie 
Sampson no human interest? Are 
Rob Roy and Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
not people of flesh and blood ? Even 
in St. Ronan’s Well, where Scott 
may be said to have comparatively 
failed in the attempt to make 
modern ladies and gentlemen inte- 
resting, there is the flight of Clara 
Mowbray, which is one of his finest 
passages of passion. 

Scott, although writing with no 
such avowed purpose of moral in- 
struction as Richardson, but rather, 
like Miss Austen, leaving his per- 
sons and their sayings and doings 
to work out their own impression 
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on the reader, as they might do in 
actual life, must nevertheless be 
counted as a great teacher in 
morals. Of the thousands who have 
read the Waverley Novels, not one 
van connect with them the excite- 
ment of any but the best emotions. 
A noble and lofty spirit pervades 
them: there is a fine scorn of all 
that is mean and base in thought 
and action; the clear sound of a 
trumpet seems to peal through 
them ; it is always a summons to 
generous sentiments, and never 
falls below an elevated tone. There 
are no subtle and fine-drawn dis- 
tinctions between good and evil, 
but a plain, wholesome, and un- 
compromising air of morality is 
maintained, which it is good to 
breathe and live in. Nothing 
sickly or sentimental can find 
shelter in it ; vice is not made inte- 
resting ; nor does any false philo- 
sophy seek to confuse the limits of 
right and wrong. Read at first for 
the sake of their surprising fascina- 
tion of style and action, for their 
glorious picturesque effects and 
dramatic situations, or for their 
many historical and local sources of 
pleasure, none of Scott’s tales can 
be forgotten like a pageant that 
has passed, or like a spectacle which 
we do not care to see repeated. The 
yower and the skill of the artist, 
his intimate acquaintance with all 
his extensive materials of illustra- 
tion, and above all, his knowledge 
of humanity, will be more and more 
in evidence upon each stibsequent 
perusal. Nothing indeed but the 
accumulation of a vast store of 
materials could have made possible 
the swift and brilliant appearance 
of novel after novel ; and all, up to 
a certain time at least, with undi- 
minished energy and variety. Yet 
that Guy Mannering, being what it 
is, was written in six weeks, is 
surely not a reproach to the great 
proficient in his art, who was by 
much previous diligence and train- 
ing capable of performing that feat. 
His resources and advantages were 
unusually large. As an antiquarian, 
history and local tradition were 
ready equipped for his service ; as 
a lawyer, he could safely employ 
all the interest that belongs to 
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criminal trials, and even to civil 
litigation, without committing the 
blunders or risking the improba- 
bilities into which unprofessional 
writers are so apt to fall. As a 
sportsman and cavalry volunteer 
he was at home in the country an 

among military scenes. As a great 
devourer of books from his earliest 
youth, he had vast treasures of 
elder and een literature 
always available for his purposes. 
All the great writers on whom we 
look back with the highest admira- 
tion have largely founded them- 
selves on their predecessors, and 
indeed could not and would not 
have existed as they do without 
their antecedence. Thought sug- 
gests thought, experience follows 
oi experience; age after age in 
the history of literature leaves an 
inheritance of increasing wealth to 
that which succeeds it. As on the 
earth’s surface some of the richest 
soils have been formed from the 
débris of older rocks, so is it that 
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the most prolific minds have been 
fertilized and rendered capable of 
yielding a succession of valuable 
crops, by the sources of vital pro- 
duction derived from what may be 
called older literary formations. 
There have no doubt been brilliant 
exceptions, when pure invention 
has for a long time sufficed to 
supply fresh harvests of the imagi- 
nation, without aid from the past, or 
dependence on the common stock. 
But these are rare ; nor is there any 
fear that originality will be de- 
stroyed by reinforcing genius and 
ability, as Scott did, with an exten- 
sive knowledge of books and men. 
We do not pursue the fortunes 
of the British novel since the days 
of Sir Walter Scott. We have dwelt 
on the past only,and not without the 
hope that we may induce occasional 
resort to elder writers, even under 
the constant temptations of novelty 
offered by the many brilliant and 
fascinating works of fiction of the 


present day. 
W. F. P. 


SEconD PAPER. 


N a recent number of this Maga- 

zine* it was attempted, from a 
review of the industrial history of 
Australia since the late discovery 
of gold, to make some general de- 
ductions respecting the character 
of that event, and of its influence 
upon national interests. Among 
other conclusions it was maintained 
that the tendency of the gold dis- 
coveries was rather to alter the 
distribution of real wealth in the 
world than to increase its amount ; 


the benefit derived by some 
countries and classes from the 


movement being for the most part 
obtained at the expense of others. 
It was shown, for example, that the 
gain to Australia and California 
from their gold fields accrued to 
them exclusively through their 
foreign trade—their cheap gold 
enabling them to command on 
easier terms than formerly all 


foreign productions ; while, on the 
other hand, the only result to 
foreign nations of the traffic thence 
arising Was an increase in their 
stock of money—a result rendered 
necessary indeed by the new condi- 
tions of raising gold introduced by 
the gold discoveries, but in itself 
destitute of any real utility. It 

yas shown, in short, that, as re- 
gards commercial nations, the effect 
of the gold discoveries was to 
place them under the necessity of 
enlarging their currencies, com- 
pelling them to pay for the requi- 
site increase by an increased export 
of their productions. 

To this conclusion I was led by 
direct inference from the facts pre- 
sented in the gold countries. In 
the present paper it is proposed to 
follow up the inquiry, with a view 
to a more particular ascertainment 
of the consequences formerly de- 
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scribed ; the object being to dis- 
coverin What manner the loss arising 
from the gold movement is likely 
to be distributed among commercial 
nations, and how far this loss may 
in particular cases be neutralized or 
compensated by other influences 
which the same movement may de- 
velope. 

In the discussions which have 
hitherto taken place upon this 
question, the inquiry into the 
consequences of the gold disco- 
veries has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to that aspect of the event 
in which it is regarded as affecting 
fixed contracts through a deprecia- 
tion of the monetary standard.* 
As soon as the probability of de- 
preciation is settled, and the effects 
of this upon the different classes of 
society, according as they happen 
to be debtors or creditors under 
fixed contracts, explained, the sub- 
ject for the most part is considered 
as exhausted. I venture, however, 
to think that this mode of treat- 
ment is very far from exhausting 
the question. It seems to me that, 
independently altogether of the ex- 
istence of fixed contracts — inde- 
pendently even of gold being a 
standard of value —the increased 


production of this metal which is . 


now taking place will be attended 
—indeed has already been attended 
—with very important results. Let 
us observe for a moment the move- 
ment which is now in progress. 
Australia and California have dur- 
ing the last eight or ten years sent 
into general circulation some two 
hundred millions sterling of gold. 
Of this vast sum, portions have 
penetrated to the most remote 
quarters of the world; but the 
bulk of it has been received into 
the currencies of Europe and the 
United States, from which it has 
displaced the silver formerly cir- 
culating ; the latter metal, as it 
has become free, flowing off into 
Asia, where it is permanently ab- 
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sorbed. Viewing the effect as it 
occurs in the mass of the two 
metals combined, it may be said 
that the stream which rises in the 
gold regions of Australia and Cali- 
fornia, flows through the currencies 
of the United States and Europe, 
and after saturating the trade of 
these countries, finally loses itself 
in the hoards of China and Hin- 
dostan. The tide which comes to 
light in the sands and rocks of the 
auriferous regions, disappears in 
the accumulations of the East. In 
conjunction, however, with this 
movement there has been a counter 
one. With every advance in the me- 
tallic tide, a stream of commodities 
has set in in the opposite direction 
along the same course—a stream 
which, issuing from the ports of Eu- 
rope, America, and Asia, and deposit- 
ing as it proceeds a portion of the 
wealth with which it is charged, 
finds its termination in the markets 
of the gold countries. Here, then, 
we find a vast disturbance in the 
conditions of national wealth—a 
disturbance originating in the gold 
discoveries, and resulting in a 
transfer, on an enormous scale, of 
consumable goods—the means of 
well-being—from one side of the 
globe to the other. This disturb- 
ance, it is evident, is entirely inde- 

endent of the accident that gold 
nae to be in some coun- 
tries a standard of value, as well as 
of the existence of fixed money- 
contracts ; for it includes within 
the range of its influence countries 
in which gold is not, no less than 
those in which it is, the monetary 
standard ; and it affects alike per- 
sons whose bargains are made from 
day to day, and those who engage 
in contracts extending over cen- 
turies. The fact is, the movement 
in question is the result, not of 
gold’s being a standard of value, 
but of its being a source of pur- 
chasing power ; and the influence 
of the gold discoveries having been 


* See Stirling’s Gold Discoveries, and their probable Consequences ; Chevalier 
On the probable Fall in the Value of Gold ; Levasseur’s contributions to the Jowrnal 
des Economistes, 1858 ; M‘Culloch’s article ‘ Precious Metals,’ in the Encyclopedia 


Britannica. 


In all these, and in many other minor productions on the same sub- 


ject, almost the only consequences of the gold discoveries which are taken account of 
are those which occur in fixed contracts through a depreciation of the standard. 
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hitherto regarded almost exclu- 
sively under the former aspect, 
the vast effects which they are pro- 
ducing through their influence in 
the latter respect—that is to say, 
by altering the distribution of pur- 
chasing power in the world—have 
been almost wholly overlooked. It 
has indeed been perceived that a 
great influx of the precious metals 
is taking place, accompanied with 
certain consequences on the trade 
of the world; but so far as I know, 
beyond some general phrases re- 
specting the stimulus given to pro- 
duction by an increase of money, 
and the great development of com- 
merce which it is causing, no at- 
tempt has yet been made to state 
the principles by which the move- 
ment is governed, or the effects 
which may flow from it. It is to 
these questions, then, that I would 
now solicit the reader’s attention, 
and towards the solution of which 
the following remarks are offered 
as a contribution. 

Those who have followed the 
course of this controversy are aware 
that by most persons who have 
taken part in it it has been assumed, 
almost as an axiom, that no depre- 
ciation of gold in consequence of 
the gold discoveries has, up to the 
present time, taken place.* As a 
matter of fact, however, we know 
that the gold prices of all com- 
modities produced in Australia 
and California have risen in at 
least a twofold proportion ;+ while 
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we have seent that (so long as the 
conditions of producing gold remain 
as at present) this rise must be per- 
manent. To express the same thing 
differently—in the purchase of every 
commodity raised in the gold coun- 
tries two sovereigns are now re- 
quired, and (the above conditions 
being fulfilled) will continue to be 
required, where one was formerly 
sufficient; and if this does not 
amount to a fall in the value of 
gold, I must confess myself unable 
to understand the meaning of that 
expression. It is not to be sup- 
posed that so remarkable a fact as 
this should have escaped the atten- 
tion of those who have written on 
this question: it seems to me rather 
that the ignoring of it in the dis- 
cussion is to be attributed to a 
want of definite ideas respecting 
value in the precious metals, as 
well as respecting the mode in 
which changes in their value are 
accomplished. The language which 
is commonly used on the subject 
would seem to imply that gold 
and silver possess throughout the 
world a uniform value, and that 
all changes therein proceed in a 
uniform manner, showing them- 
selves at the same time in all coun- 


. tries, and in respect to all com- 


modities.§ But nothing can be 
further from the truth than such a 
notion. Gold and silver, like all 
other things which are the subjects 
of international exchange, possess 
local values ;| and it is bya suc- 


* The principal exceptions to this statement—so far as my reading extends—are 


















M. Levasseur (who, in an article in the Journal des Economistes, March, 18=8, esti- 
mates the rise of prices in France since 1847 at 20 per cent. on all commodities), and 
Dr. Soetbeer of Hamburgh, who, in his table of prices given in his Contributions to the 
Statistics of Prices in Hamburgh, arrives at a similar result. Many other writers, 
indeed, acknowledge that prices have risen, but the rise is always attributed to 
causes distinct from the increased production of gold. 

+ See History of Prices, vol. vi., Appendix xxx ; and Dublin Statistical Jour- 
nal, January, 1859. 

+ Fraser's Magazine, September, 1859, pp. 268-9. 

$ ‘In relation to the influence of the gold discoveries on the prices of agricultural 
produce, it is plain that it could be only the same upon them as upon those of any 
other class of commodities. Jf it has caused a rise of 20 per cent. in their fuvour, 
it must have caused a rise of 20 per cent. in everything else..—Times, ‘City Article,’ 
Aug. 6, 1852. The passage occurs in one of a series of able articles on the subject 
to which it refers, contributed about the above date, I believe, by the late Mr. 
Sampson, and expresses, only somewhat more clearly than usual, an assumption 
which is implied in almost all the reasoning which has appeared on the subject. 

| See on the subject of the local values of the precious metals, Ricardo’s Works, 
pp. 77—86, and Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, Book iii., chaps. xix. and xxi. 
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cession of operations on the local 
values of gold of an unequal and 
fluctuating character, that its de- 
preciation is being effected, and 
that (the conditions of production 
remaining as at present) its value 
will continue to decline. The two- 
fold rise of prices in the gold coun- 
tries forms the first step in this 
progress ; and it will be through a 
series of similar partial advances in 
other countries, and not by any 
general movement, that the depre- 
ciation of the metal throughout the 
world will be accomplished, if that 
consummation is indeed to take 
place. With the question of depre- 
ciation, however, [ am at present 
no further concerned than may be 
necessary to show the bearing of 
these changes in the local values of 
gold upon the movements of trade, 
and, through these, upon national 
interests. 

There is no need here to resort 
to argument to prove that a general 
rise or a general fall of prices, pro- 
vided it be simultaneous and uni- 
form, can be attended with no im- 
portant consequences either to 
nations or to individuals. It is 
evident that such a change would 
merely alter the terms in which 
transactions are carried on, not the 
transactions themselves. But when 
the rise or fall of prices is not 
general—in other words, when the 
change in the values of the precious 
metals is merely local—it will be 
seen that important consequences 
must result. Supposing, e. g., the 
prices of all commodities produced 
in England to be doubled, while 
prices throughout the rest of the 
world remained unchanged, it is 
evident that half the commodities 
exported from England would, un- 
der these circumstances, be sufii- 
cient to discharge our foreign debts. 
With half the capital and labour 
now employed in producing goods 
for the foreign market, we should 
attain the same result as at present 


* This statement is not given as strictly accurate. 
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—the procuring of our imports ; 
while the remaining half would be 
set free to be applied to other pur- 
poses—to the further augmentation 
of our wealth and well-being. Eng- 
land would therefore, in the case 
we have supposed, be benetited in 
all her foreign dealings to the full 
extent of the rise in price. On the 
other hand, foreign countries would, 
in exchange for the commodities 
which they send us, receive in re- 
turn of our commodities but half 
their present supply. Their labour 
and capital would go but half as 
far as at present in commanding 
our productions, and they would be 
losers in proportion. It is evident, 
therefore, that while nations, no 
more than individuals, have any 
interest in the positive height 
which prices may attain, every 
nation, as well as every individual 
trader, is interested in raising, wm 
velation to others, the price of its 
own productions, The lower the 
local value, therefore, of the pre- 
cious metals in any country, the 
greater will be the advantage to 
that country in foreign markets. 
This being the manner in which 
nations are interested in changes in 
the value of gold, let us now ob- 
serve the effect which the gold dis- 
coveries are producing in this re- 
spect. As has been already stated, 
the local value of gold in Australia 
and California has fallen to one- 
half—the prices of their produc- 
tions having risen in a twofold pro- 
portion ;* and prices in other parts 
of the world having undergone no 
corresponding change, these coun- 
tries realize the position which we 
have just been considering in our 
hypothetical case. A given quan- 
tity of their capital and labour goes 
twice as far as formerly in com- 
manding foreign productions, while 
a given quantity of foreign labour 
and capital goes only one-half as 
far in commanding theirs. The 
world has thus, through the gold 


On the whole, the advance 


of local prices in the gold countries is at present considerably more than this, some 
leading articles, as house-rent, meat, &c., having risen in a fourfold proportion and 


upwards, 


I adopt the proportion of two to one, because money wages have risen in 


about this ratio, and money wages, under a depreciation of the precious metals, 


ultimately govern money prices. 
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discoveries, been placed in its deal- 
ings with California and Australia 
at a commercial disadvantage ; and 
from this disadvantage it can only 
escape (always supposing the pre- 
sent conditions of producing gold 
to continue) by raising the prices 
of its productions in a correspond- 
ing degree. Every country, there- 
fore, is interested in raising as 
rapidly as possible the prices of its 
productions—in other words, in the 
most rapid possible depreciation in 
the local value of its gold.* The 
sooner this is effected, the sooner 
will the country be restored to its 
natural commercial footing in rela- 
tion to Australia and California ; 
while in relation to countries where 
prices do not rise with the same 
rapidity, it will possess the same 
advantage which is now enjoyed by 
the gold countries. 

This conclusion, I find, is directly 
at variance with the opinion of 
some economists of eminence. Mr. 
M‘Culloch, for example, in his recent 
contribution to the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica,t+ maintains ‘that the 
mischievous influence resulting 
from a fall in the value of the 
precious metals depends in a great 
measure on the rapidity with which 
it is brought about.’ But I appre- 
hend the difference between Mr. 
M‘Culloch and myself arises from 
his attending exclusively to a sin- 
gle class of consequences—those, 
namely, which result, in the case of 
fixed contracts, from a depreciation 
of the standard. With respect to 
this class of effects, it is quite true 
that the evils which they involve 
will be increased by the rapidity of 
the depreciation; but, as I have 
shown, the new gold is producing 
effects quite independently of its 
operation upon fixed contracts; and 
it is to those other effects that the 
statement I have just made is in- 
tended to apply. The distinction 
which I have in view will be best 
exemplified by recurring to the ex- 
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perience of the gold countries. In 
these the value of gold fell by more 
than fifty per cent. in a single year, 
the depreciation involving a pro- 
portional loss to creditors with a 
corresponding gain to debtors, and 
entailing in addition those nume- 
rous incidental evils which always 
result from a sudden disturbance of 
social relations. No one, however, 
on this account, will say that the 
sudden depreciation of gold in 
Australia and California was not 
for these countries a great gain. 
The nature and extent of that gain 
I endeavoured on a former occasion 
to determine.t It consisted, as I 
showed, in the increased command 
conferred by the cheapness of their 
gold over markets in which gold 
rices had not proportionally risen. 
With every rise in the price of 
Australian and Californian pro- 
ducts, or, what comes to the same 
thing, with every fall in the local 
value of their gold, their power of 
purchase in foreign markets in- 
creased—an increase of purchasing 
power which, as we know, was im- 
mediately followed by a sudden 
and extraordinary influx of foreign 
goods. Now, precisely the same 
principle applies in the case of 
other countries. A fall in the value 
of gold will, where it is the stan- 
dard, lead to a disturbance in fixed 
contracts, with the concomitant 
evils; but it will at the same time, 
as in the case just considered, place 
the countries in which it occurs in 
a better position commercially in 
the markets of the world. Sup- 
posing, ¢.g., a rise in prices to take 
place in all commercial countries 
equivalent to that which has oc- 
curred in California and Australia, 
the consequence would be what I 
endeavoured to explain in my last 
paper: the export of gold from 
California and Australia, at least 
on its present scale, would at once 
cease, and the world would receive 
instead an increased supply of 








* For the general ground of this assertion the reader is referred to Mr. Mill’s 
chapters on ‘ International Values,’ and on ‘ Money as an Imported Commodity,’ in 
his Principles of Political Economy; also to Mr. Senior's Essay On the Cost of 


Obtaining Money. 


+ Article, ‘ Precious Metals.’ 


t Fraser's Magazine, September, pp. 274-5. 
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agricultural and pastoral products, 
and of other commodities which 
those countries are fitted to produce 
—a result which I venture to think 
would be a gain for the world. On 
the other hand, supposing the rise 
in price to be confined to a single 
country—say to England—then 
England would at once be placed 
on a footing of commercial equality 
with California and Australia, while 
as regards other countries she would 
occupy the same vantage ground 
which California and Australia now 
possess. She would, in short, ob- 
tain her gold at half its present 
cost (for she would receive twice as 
much as at present in return for the 
same expenditure of labour and 
capital), while the gold thus ob- 
tained would be expended on 
foreign commodities of which, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, the 
prices had not risen. Notwith- 
standing therefore the evils which 
undoubtedly attend variations in 
the standard of value, more espe- 
cially in an old and highly artificial 
community like ours, it is never- 
theless, I maintain, for the interest 
of every country, that, a fall in the 
value of gold taking place, the 
progress of depreciation should in 
it be as rapid as possible. Until, 
by a depreciation of gold cor- 
responding to that which has oc- 
curred in California and Australia, 
the value of that metal is brought 
into harmony with its cost, we 
must continue to receive from those 
countries little more than a barren 
addition to our stock of money. 
But with each successive step in 
the progress of depreciation, » oe 
will be for the nation in which it 
occurs a nearer approach to the 
footing of commercial equality with 
the gold countries from which it 
has been temporarily displaced, 
while in its dealings with other 
places where the decline has been 
less rapid, the nation so circum- 
stanced will, during the period of 
transition, enjoy a commercial su- 
periority. Asa general conclusion, 
therefore, we may say, that in 
ag sam as in any country the 
ocal depreciation of gold is more 


* Encyclopedia Britannica—Article, ‘ Precious Metals,’ p. 473. 
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or less rapid than the average 
rate elsewhere, the effect of the 
monetary disturbance will be for 
that country beneficial or inju- 
rious. 

This conclusion, I may in pass- 
ing remark, throws light upon a 
practical question of some interest 
at the present time :—I mean the 
question of introducing a gold cur- 
rency into India. The measure 
has been advocated by Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, on the ground that, by pro- 
viding a new market for the in- 
creased supplies of gold, its effect 
would be to ‘counteract that fall in 
its value which is so generally ap- 
prehended.* There can be no 
doubt that the effect of the mea- 
sure would be as Mr. M‘Culloch 
describes ; but, if the above reason- 
ing be sound, this circumstance, 
instead of being a reason for intro- 
ducing gold into the currency of 
India, affords (so far as the inte- 
rests of India are concerned) a 
strong reason against the adoption 
of this course. Mr. M‘Culloch 
does not state whether the effect 
which he anticipates upon the 
value of gold would be general or 
local ; whether extending over the 
whole commercial world, or con- 
fined to the markets of India; 
a point of vital importance in 
determining the character of the 
result. If the effect were general 
—if, while counteracting depre- 
ciation in India, it influenced 
the value of gold proportionately 
in other parts of the world— 
then it must be conceded that 
the result would be entirely bene- 
ficial. The evils incident to a dis- 
turbance of fixed contracts would 
be avoided, and no others would be 
incurred. But this is just the 

oint which I venture to deny. 
The adoption of gold as the mone- 
tary standard of India would cer- 
tainly not affect the local value of 
gold in Australia and California ; 
for, as I proved on a former occa- 
sion, the value of gold in these 
countries is determined by its cost, 
and its cost depends on the pro- 
ductiveness of the gold fields. Nor, 
for reasons which will be hereafter 
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stated, would it influence more 
than in a slight degree the range of 
gold-prices in England and the 
United States. The operation, 
therefore, of the measure would be 
to depress gold prices in India, or 
at least to prevent them from rising 
in that quarter as rapidly as they 
otherwise would; while in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, in England 
and the United States, it left their 
course substantially unaffected. 
Now this result would tend un- 
doubtedly to the advantage of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, of England 
and the United States, but, as it 
seems to me, would as clearly be 
injurious to India. The purchas- 
ing power of the former countries 
over the markets of India would, 
through the relative superiority of 
their prices, be increased, but the 
purchasing power of India over 
their markets would, for the oppo- 
site reason, be diminished. An 
English or American merchant, in- 
stead of discharging his debts as at 
present through the medium of 
silver which he has to purchase 
with gold at 62d. per ounce (and 
may soon have to purchase at a 
higher rate), might discharge the 
same debts with gold directly ; and 
gold being by hypothesis more 
valuable in India than before, the 
same amount would of course go 
further. But an Indian purchaser 
of English or American commo- 
dities would have the same sum in 
gold to pay as if no change had 
taken place in the currency of 
India, while the gold prices of his 
native productions being lower, his 
ability to pay would of course be 
less. It seems to me, therefore 
(and the considerations here ad- 
duced are entirely independent of 
the reasons which exist on the 
score of good faith—the Indian 
debt having been contracted in a 
silver currency), that, viewing the 
matter from the side of Indian in- 
terests, the introduction of a gold 
currency into India must be re- 


* Referring to the adoption of a silver standard by Holland in 1851, Mr. 
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garded as a measure decidedly de- 
trimental.* 

Returning once more to the 
general question, we may consider 
the following conclusions as esta- 
blished :—1st, that the effect of the 
cheapening of gold upon com- 
mercial countries being to compel 
them to enlarge their metallic cur- 
rencies, for which enlargement they 
must pay by an export of their pro- 
ductions, each country will endure 
a loss upon this head to the extent 
of the additional sum which may 
be requisite for each: and 2ndly, 
that, while there will be a general 
loss from this cause, yet the pro- 
gress of depreciation over the world 
not being uniform or simultaneous, 
the primary loss may, through the 
disturbance in international values 
thence arising, in particular cases, 
be compensated, or even converted 
into a positive gain ; the loss or 
gain upon the disturbance being 
determined according as the rise of 
prices in any country is in advance 
or in arrear of the general average. 
To ascertain, therefore, the effect 
of the movement upon any par- 
ticular nation we must consider 
the manner in which, in its case, 
these two principles will operate. 

With respect to the first, I am 
aware that, in speaking of the loss 
imposed on a country by the neces- 
sity of enlarging its currency—by 
the necessity of receiving and keep- 
ing increased supplies of gold and 
silver—I am using language which, 
notwithstanding what was said on 
a former occasion in its justifica- 
tion, and notwithstanding that it 
is in strict conformity with prin- 
ciples accepted by the highest 
authorities in economic science, 
will still appear paradoxical to 
many. I would therefore, before 
proceeding further with this branch 
of the argument, ask the reader to 
consider the case of a private mer- 
chant who is compelled to increase 
the stock of cash with which he 
carries on his business. The me- 


M‘Culloch characterizes it as a measure ‘in opposition to all sound principle.’ I 
confess I am at a loss to conjecture what sound principles were violated in preferring 
as the standard of value that metal, the value of which there was every reason to 


believe would be the steadier of the two. 
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tallic circulation of a country per- 
forms in relation to the community 
functions precisely analogous to 
those which are discharged for a 
merchant by his cash reserve. If 
a merchant can safely dispense 
with a portion of his ready cash, he 
is enabled with the money thus 
liberated, either to add to his pro- 
ductive capital, or to increase his 
private expenditure. On the other 
hand, if he finds it necessary to in- 
crease his reserve of cash, his pro- 
ductive capital must be propor- 
tionally encroached upon, or his 
private expenditure proportionally 
curtailed. And precisely the same 
may be said of the currency of a 
nation. Where a country does not 
itself yield gold or silver,* every 
increase of its metallic circulation 
must be obtained—can only be ob- 
tained —by parting with certain 
elements of real wealth—elements 
which, but for this necessity, might 
be made conducive to its well- 
being. Jt is in enabling a nation 
to reduce within the narrowest 
limits this unproductive portion of 
its stock, that the chief advantage 
of a good banking system consists ; 
and if the augmentation of the 
metallic currency of a country be 
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not an evil, then it is difficult to 
see in what way the institution of 
banks is a good. In regarding, 
therefore, the necessity imposed 
upon commercial countries of en- 
larging their metallic currencies as 
injurious to their interests, I make 
no assumption which is not in per- 
fect keeping with the best known 
and most generally recognised facts 
of commercial experience. 

An increase in the metallic cur- 
rency of a country, then, being an 
evil, let us consider what the cir- 
cumstances are by which the aug- 
mentation rendered necessary by 
the gold discoveries will be deter- 
mined. This, it is evident, will 
principally depend—the amount of 
business to be carried on being 
given—on the extent to which sub- 
stitutes for metallic money are in 
use ; in other words, on the degree 
of perfection which the banking 
system of each country has at- 
tained, ‘To illustrate this, let us 
suppose a given sum of metallic 
money—say a million sterling—to 
be introduced into two countries in 
which the currencies are differently 
constituted—e.g., into England and 
India. In India coin is the prin- 
cipal medium of circulationt—in 


* Even where it does yield these metals, the necessity of augmenting the currency 
is not the less an evil, since the operation will occupy, with no result but that of 
avoiding an inconvenience, a portion of the labour and capital of the country, which, 
but for this, might have contributed to its positive welfare. 

+ ‘Intimately connected with Indian trade and commerce is a sound system of 


banking. 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. 


At present there are only three banks of importance in India—the banks 
These have no branches, the absence of which con- 
stitutes one of the main defects of the system. 


The few other banks in India do not 


issue notes, and-employ their capital in making advances on bills of lading, in ex- 
change operations, and in some instances in loans to members of the Service, at high 
rates of interest ; but afford no banking facilities for conducting the internal trade of 
the country.’ The writer then refers to a table, showing the state of the three leading 
banks (Bengal, Bombay, and Madras) in June last, from which it appears that the 
bullion at that time in the coffers of the banks was in excess of the notes in circula- 
tion, the amount of these latter being, for the whole of India, £2,241,471, or about 
one-tenth of the amount issued by the Bank of England alone; while the total 
amount of “accounts current’ was only £1,855,000—about one-sixth of those held 
by some of the private banks of London, and not one-fifteenth of those of the Bank 
of England. The total amount of commercial bills discounted in these three leading 
banks of India is set down at £278,906! ‘And this,’ says Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ia a 
country where the gross annual revenue is £34,000,000, the export trade, on an 
average of the last five years, £24,000,000, the import trade, on the same average, 
£23,000,000, with an internal trade to an extent almost impossible to estimate.’— 
The Trade and Commerce of India, by J. T. Mackenzie, read before the British 
Association, 1859, pp. 15-16. In the evidence taken before the late Committee ‘On 
Colonization and Settlement in India,’ Mr. Alexander Forbes, when questioned with 
reference to the large absorption of silver in India, expressed his opinion that ‘the 
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many parts the only one, and con- 
sequently a million sterling intro- 
duced into the currency of India 
would represent only an equal, or 
little more than an equal, addition 
to its total medium of circulation 
—to the whole monetary machinery 
by which the exchange of com- 
modities is effected and prices 
maintained. But in England, where 
the currency is differently consti- 
tuted, the result would be different. 
The great bulk of the circulating 
medium of this country consists of 
certain forms of credit, and the 
amount of these credit media hay- 
ing always a certain relation to the 
coin in the country, the effect of 
introducing a million sterling into 
our currency would be to increase 
the medium of circulation by an 
amount very much greater than 
that of the added coin. Let us con- 
sider for a moment what becomes of 
a sum of coin or bullion received 
into England. I do not now speak 
of that moving mass of metal 
which passes (so to speak) through 
the currency of the country—which, 
received to-day into the vaults of 
the Bank of England, is withdrawn 
to-morrow for foreign remittance, 
but of gold which is permanently 
retained to meet our genuine mone- 
tary requirements. Of such gold 
a portion—greater or less, accord- 
ing to circumstances—will always 
find its way into the channels of 
retail trade, and, so far as it follows 
this course, its effect in augmenting 
the circulation will be, as in India 
only to the extent of its actual 
amount. But a portion will also 
be received into the banks of the 
country, where, either in the form 


silver was all required for current coin. 
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of coin, or of notes issued against 
coin, it will constitute an addition 
to their cash reserves. The dis- 
posable cash of the banks being 
thus increased, an increase of credit 
operations throughout the country 
would in due time follow. The 
new coin would become the foun- 
dation of new credit advances, 
against which new cheques would 
be drawn, and new bills of ex- 
change put in circulation, and the 
result would be an expansion of 
the whole circulating medium 
greatly in excess of the sum of coin 
by which the new media were sup- 
ported. Now credit, whatever be 
the form which it assumes, so long 
as it is credit, will operate in pur- 
chases, and affect prices in pre- 
cisely the same way as if it were 
actually the coin which it repre- 
sents. So far forth, therefore, as 
the new money enables the coun- 
try to support an increase of such 
credit os support them, I 
mean, by cash payments—so far it 
extends the means of sustaining 
gold-prices in the country; and 
this extension of the circulating 
medium being much greater than 
in proportion tothe amount of added 
coin, the means of sustaining gold- 
prices will be in the same degree 
increased. Thus, supposing the 
ratio of the credit, to the coin, cir- 
culation of the country to be as 
four to one (and the proportion is 
greatly in excess of this), the addi- 
tion of one million sterling of coin 
would be equivalent to an increase 
in the aggregate circulation of four 
millions sterling ;* and one million 
sterling of gold would consequently, 
in England, for a given extent of 


It has often been said that the natives hoard 


silver ; now my experience is that they do not hoard silver; they hoard gold; and 


that the silver is actually required for the commerce of the country.’ And this he 
traces (answers 2222, 2223, 2372—8o) to the want of banking accommodation and 
the imperfect means of communication generally in the country. See also the evi- 
dence of Mr. Mangles, answers 1625—1633. 

* Strictly speaking, this conclusion would not follow on the above supposition, 
the efficiency of different forms of credit in performing the work of circulation being 
(as pointed out by Mr. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, vol. ii., pp. 58—61) 
different, and only some of them being in this respect equal to coin. But such distine- 
tions do not affect the general truth of the principle contended for in the text, that 
the necessity for coin varies inversely with the use of credit. Besides, as I have 
intimated, the proportion of credit to coin in our circulation is much greater than I 
have assumed ; and a million of coin taken into our currency would really be equiva- 
lent to more than four millions added to a purely metallic one. 
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business, support the same advance 
in gold-prices as four times that 
amount in India. It follows from 
these considerations, that in order 
to raise prices throughout a given 
range of transactions to any re- 
quired level, the quantity of me- 
tallic money which will be neces- 
sary, Will vary in different countries, 
according to the constitution of 
their currencies ; the requirements 
of each generally increasing in an 
inverse ratio with the efficiency of 
its banking institutions. 

We may thus see how very un- 
equal will be the operation of the 
gold discoveries with respect to 
commercial communities. The re- 
duction in the cost of gold to which 
it has led has, as we have seen, pro- 
duced in the gold countries a two- 
fold rise of gold prices; and sup- 
posing the present conditions of 
raising gold to continue, the same 
cause must ultimately lead to the 
same result throughout the world; 
imposing upon each country the 
necessity of so enlarging its cur- 
rency as to admit of this advance. 
But we have seen that the quantity 
requisite for this purpose varies ac- 
cording to the monetary status of 
the country for which it is required; 
and inasmuch as the new money 
must be paid for by commodities, 
the abstraction of commodities, and 
therefore the loss of the means of 
well-being, to which each country 
must submit, will vary with the 
same circumstance. On the suppo- 
sition, therefore, on which we are 
arguing, the quantity of new money 
which England would require would 
be, when compared with the extent 
of her business, extremely small, 
and her loss of real wealth small 
proportionally. The same would 


Effects, as determined by the Character of the Currency. 


be true of the United States, where 
credit institutions have also at- 
tained a high degree of efficiency. 
In France, the use of credit being 
more restricted, the requirements 
for coin would be greater, and con- 
sequently also the loss of consum- 
able commodities. While in India 
and China, and indeed in Asiatic 
communities generally, the circu- 
lating medium being almost purely 
metallic, the requirements for coin 
would, in proportion to the busi- 
ness in which it was employed, 
attain their maximum, with a cor- 
responding maximum of loss in the 
elements of well-being.* 

The operation of this principle is 
indeed, in the actual circumstances 
of the world, in some degree con- 
cealed by the complex conditions 
under which it comes into play. 
Thus Great Britain and the United 
States, instead of obtaining the 
smallest shares, receive in the first 
instance nearly the whole of the 
new gold. On the other hand, the 

uantity which goes to India and 

‘hina from the gold countries is 
comparatively trifling; andalthough 
a large drain of treasure has set in 
thither from Europe, yet this con- 
sists chiefly of silver. If, however, 
passing by the accidents of the 
movement, we attend to its essen- 
tials, we shall find that the results 
are entirely conformable to the 
principle I have endeavoured to 
describe. For though the bulk of 
the new gold comes in the first in- 
stance to England and the United 
States—determined thither by the 
course of international demand— 
yet England and the United States 
do not form its ultimate destina- 
tion. The monetary requirements 
of these countries being easily 


* It is curious to observe the contradictions in which persons are involved who, 


still under the influence of the mercantile theory of wealth (and there are few even 
among professed economists who are free from its influence), are nevertheless sensible 


from experience of the advantages of a system with which it is incompatible. Thus 
several witnesses before the late Committee on Indian Colonization refer to the large 
influx of silver into India in recent years as a sure indication of the increasing pros- 
perity of that country ; yet, almost in the same breath, they speak of the deficiency 
of banking accommodation as among its most pressing wants. Now it is certain 
that, just in proportion as banking accommodation is extended, the absorption of 
silver by India will decline ; whence it would follow, if the reasoning of the witnesses 
be sound, that the effect of the extension of banks would be to check the growing 
prosperity of the country. See Minutes of Evidence, questions 1625—1633, 
2221—2223. 
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satisfied, the mass of the metal, on 
reaching these markets, becomes 
immediately disposable for foreign 
purchases ; by which means the 
United States and England are 
enabled to transfer to other coun- 
tries this unprofitable stock, the 
commodities with which in the 
first instance they parted being re- 
placed by others which they more 
require. So also, although the 
metallic drain to the East is com- 
posed principally of silver, the 
efflux—at least in its present pro- 
portions—is not the less certainly 
the consequence of the increased 
production of gold; for the silver 
of which it consists has been dis- 
placed from the currencies of Eu- 
rope and America by the gold of 
Australia and California; and the 
drain to the East is only not a 
golden one, because silver alone is 
in that region the recognised stan- 
dard. As the final result of the 
whole movement, we find that, 
while the metallic systems of Eng- 
land and the United States are re- 
ceiving but small permanent acces- 
sions, those of India and China are 
absorbing enormous supplies. The 
former countries, though the first 
recipients of the treasure, yet, not 
requiring it for domestic purposes, 
are enabled to shift the burden to 
others, whose real wealth they 
command in exchange; while the 
latter, requiring what they receive, 
are compelled to retainit. Having 
parted with their commodities for 
the new money, they are unable 
afterwards to replace them. As 
their stock of coin increases their 
means of well-being declines, and 
they become the permanent victims 
of the monetary disturbance. 

But, secondly, we concluded that 
the loss of real wealth resulting 
from the augmentation of their 
currencies would in particular 
countries be compensated, and 
might in some be even converted 
into positive gain, by the disturb- 
ance which, during the period of 
transition, would take place in in- 
ternational values. As has been 
already remarked, a general rise of 
prices in all countries, if simultane- 
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ous and uniform—since it leaves 
the proportions in which commodi- 
ties are exchanged undisturbed— 
leads to no change in [international 
values, and produces no effect upon 
national interests. But where prices 
rise unequally, international values, 
and, through these, national inte- 
rests, are affected. We have there- 
fore to consider how far, in the 
actual circumstances of the world, 
a rise of prices in particular coun- 
tries, unaccompanied by a corre- 
sponding advance in others, is pos- 
sible, and, in so far as it is possible, 
in what order the several changes 
may be expected to occur. 

As regards the question of possi- 
bility, this is placed beyond con- 
troversy by the example of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. It is a 
matter of fact that prices in those 
regions have advanced in a twofold 
proportion, while no corresponding 
rise of prices has occurred through- 
out the world. The circumstances, 
however, of the gold countries will 
probably be thought of too excep- 
tional a character to form the basis 
of any general conclusion; and it 
will therefore be desirable to advert 
for a moment to the causes which 

roduced in California and Austra- 
fia that local elevation of price, 
with a view to consider how far 
the same conditions are capable of 
being realized elsewhere. 

These causes, as was formerly 
shown,* were the special facilities 
for producing gold enjoyed by 
California and Australia, combined 
with the limited range of their 
domestic transactions. The sudden 
cheapening of gold, involving a 
corresponding increase in money 
earnings, placed an extraordinary 
premium on the production of the 
metal, while the limited range of 
their domestic trade rendered the 
necessary enlargement of their 
monetary systems an easy task. 
On the other hand, the immense 
extent of the aggregate commerce 
of the world required, in order to 
secure a similar advance, a propor- 
tional increase in its aggregate 
stock of money, an augmentation 
which could only be accomplished 


* Fraser's Magazine, September, 1859, pp. 268-9. 
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after the lapse of a considerable 
time. Prices therefore rose rapidly 
in the gold countries, while over 
the area of general commerce the 
rise has been but slow. 

Such being the circumstances 
which produced the local divergence 
of prices to which I have called at- 
tention, it will at once be seen that 
of the two conditions which I have 
stated, the latter—the necessary en- 
largement of the local currency— 
may in most countries, though not 
in all at the same time, be fulfilled, 
if not with the same rapidity as in 
Australia and California, still after 
no very long delay. It has been 
computed,* for example, that the 
total quantity of gold coin circu- 
lating in Great Britain amounts to 
£75,000,000 sterling. Assuming 
this to be.correct, it would follow 
(all other conditions being supposed 
identical) that an addition of 
£75,000,000 would be sufficient to 
effect an elevation of our local 
prices equivalent to that which has 
occurred in Australia. Now at the 
present rate of production, the 
quantity of gold which arrives an- 
nually in Great Britain cannot fall 
much short of £30,000,000 sterling; 
so that were we merely to retain all 
that we receive, we should at the 
end of two years and a half be in a 
position, so far as the augmentation 
of our currency is concerned, to 
maintain the same advance in price 
as has occurred in the gold coun- 
tries. If, then, prices in Great 
Britain have not risen in the same 
degree, the result, it is evident, 
cannot be due to the difficulty of 
procuring the supply of gold neces- 
sary for the enlargement of our 
cwrency. It remains, therefore, to 
be considered how far those special 
facilities for procuring gold which 
have operated in the gold countries 
may come into play in other parts 
of the world. 

The extraordinary facilities for 
procuring gold enjoyed by Australia 
and California depend, of course, on 


* History of Prices, vol. vi., App. xxii. 
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the possession of their gold mines ; 
and this being so, it might seem as 
if all countries, not being like them 
auriferous, were by the nature of 
the case precluded from fulfilling 
this condition of the problem; but 
this by no means necessarily fol- 
lows, as will be evident if we re- 
flect that there are other modes 
of obtaining gold than by direct 
production, of which modes the 
efficiency enjoyed by different coun- 
tries differs almost as much as the 
degrees of fertility in different gold 
mines. Where countries do not 
themselves produce gold, the mode 
by which they obtain it is, of 
course, through their foreign trade. 
Now it is a fact well known to 
political economistst that, with re- 
ference to the cost of commodities, 
the terms on which foreign trade is 
carried on difier greatly in different 
countries, the labour of some going 
much further in commanding 
foreign productions than that of 
others. According, however, to the 
conditions on which foreign pro- 
ductions generally are obtainable, 
will be those on which gold may be 
obtained. If a country possess 
special facilities for supplying mar- 
kets where gold can be given in 
exchange, it will obtain its gold 
more cheaply—at a less sacrifice of 
labour and capital—than countries 
which do not share these facilities, 
and amongst such countries it will 
therefore occupy precisely the same 
position as an auriferous country 
whose mines are of more than the 
usual richness among the countries 
which yield gold. It is thus pos- 
sible for a non-auriferous, no less 
than for an auriferous, country 
to possess exceptional facilities in 
the means of procuring gold, and 
therefore to fulfil the second of the 
conditions by which a divergence of 
local prices from the ordinary level 
of the world may be effected. 

Now, it appears to me there are 
two countries which possess in an 


eminent degree the qualifications 


This also is Mr. M‘Culloch’s estimate. 


Encyclopedia Britannica—Article, ‘ Precious Metals,’ p. 465. 


+ See Ricardo’s Works—Chap. vii., On Foreign Trade. 


Mill’s Principles of 


Political Economy, chaps. xvii., xix. Also Senior's Essay, On the Cost of Obtaining 
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requisite for attaining this result : 
I mean Great Britain and the United 
States ; the former, as being par 
excellence the great manufacturer 
among civilized nations—the manu- 
facturer more particularly of de- 
scriptions of goods—as cotton, 
woollen, linen, and iron—which 
enter largely into the consumption 
of the classes by whom chiefly the 
gold countries are peopled; and 
the latter, as the sehen producer 
of raw material, as well as of cer- 
tain commodities—as grain, to- 
bacco, sugar, and rice—which are 
also largely consumed by the same 
classes. In these circumstances, 
Great Britain and the United States 
enjoy peculiar advantages in the 
markets of the gold countries, and 
these advantages are extended and 
confirmed by other important in- 
cidents of their position. Thus 
they possess the greatest mercantile 
marine in the world, by which they 
are enabled to give the fullest scope 
to their manufacturing and agricul- 
tural superiority, while by race, 
language, and religion they are 
intimately connected with the pro- 
ducers of the new gold—a connex- 
ion from which spring ties—moral, 
social, and political—to strengthen 
and secure those which commerce 
creates. Great Britain and the 
United States thus possess in their 
foreign trade a rich mine,* worked 
by their manufacturers, planters, 
and farmers, tended by their mer- 
cantile marine, and protected by 
their naval power—a mine, by 
means of which they are enabled 
to obtain their gold on terms more 
favourable than other nations. The 
effect of this, in ordinary times, is 
shown by a scale of money rates— 
wages, salaries, and incomes—per- 
manently higher than that which 
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elsewhere prevails; but, in times 
of monetary disturbance like the 
resent, when—the cost of gold 
a been reduced—its value is 
falling, these advantages, it seems 
to me, must tell, as analogous ad- 
vantages have told in the gold 
countries, in a more rapid realiza- 
tion of the results which are in 
store—in a quicker ascent towards 
that higher level of prices and in- 
comes which the cheapened cost of 
gold is destined ultimately to pro- 
duce.t 

There is reason, therefore, on 
considerations of theory, to expect 
a repetition in - England and 
America of that phenomenon which 
has been already exhibited in Aus- 
tralia and California—a divergence 
of local money-rates from the 
average level of surrounding coun- 
tries. On a future occasion I shall 
endeavour to ascertain how far, in 
the case of Great Britain, these 
a priort conclusions are supported 
by facts—how far prices and in- 
comes have here, under the in- 
fluence of the gold discoveries, 
outstripped the corresponding 
movement in other countries. Hav- 
ing settled this point, we shall be 
in a position to en a general es- 
timate of the benefit which may 
thence accrue to us. Meanwhile, 
however, Imay, in conclusion, point 
out the mode in which the advan- 
tages incident to the monetary 
position we shall occupy are likely 
to be realized. 

The depreciation of gold may 
occur in two ways: either, the 
productiveness of industry con- 
tinuing the same, the gold-prices of 
commodities may rise ; or, the pro- 
ductiveness of industry increasing, 
the gold-prices of commodities 
may not fall in the same proportion. 


* ©The mine worked by England is the general market of the world : the miners 
are those who produce those commodities by the exportation of which the precious 
metals are obtained.’—Senior’s Essay On the Cost of Obtaining Money, p. 15. 

+ If it should here be objected that, the United States and England fulfilling the 
conditions required for a rise in local prices in advance of other countries, this result 
has nevertheless not taken place, I answer—first, that such a rise has, in point of 
fact, taken place, though as compared with that in California and Australia, in a 
limited degree—some proof of which assertion will be found in the concluding remarks, 
and more will be given hereafter ; and secondly, that the limited character of the 
movement in Great Britain and the United States is due to influences of a corrective 
kind which are constantly at work, for a fuller account of which I venture to refer 


the reader to the Dublin Statistical Journal, January, 1859, pp. 245—6. 
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The latter is no doubt the form in 
which in this country the depre- 
ciation of gold will occur, owing to 
the progress of improvement, and 
the consequent lowering of the cost 
of production which is constantly 
taking place in every department 
of our industry. The value of 
gold, therefore, estimated with re- 
ference to the quantity of com- 
modities for which it is exchanged, 
may fall but little, or not at all, or 
even in particular cases may rise ;* 
but, estimated with reference to 
the labour which produces them, it 
will be found constantly to fall. 
Or, to put the same point diffe- 
rently, the gold-price of the pro- 
duct of a given exertion of labour 
will be found constantly to rise. 
A rise in the price of the products 
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of industry thus occurring, a rise 
in the price of industry itself will 
follow, and thus a general advance 
of all industrial incomes will take 
place.t So far as our domestic 
exchanges are concerned, this ad- 
vance, as in the corresponding case 
of the gold countries, will be of no 
real utility, since the effect on our 
incomes will only be in proportion 
to the effect on our prices, and we 
shall lose in our expenditure as 
much as we shall gain in our re- 
ceipts. But with respect to our 
foreign exchanges, this will not be 
the case. Owing to the causes 
which I have indicated—owing to 
the superior facilities possessed by 
England for obtaining gold, com- 
bined with the superior elasticity 
of her currency—money-rates will 


































* A consideration which shows how entirely fallacious is the test of general prices, 
unless applied with a constant reference to the disturbing causes in action, as a crite- 
rion of changes in the value of money. The truth is, in a large class of commodities 
—in all those to which mechanical or chemical inventions are extensively applicable — 
even on the supposition of a very great depreciation of gold, no considerable advance 
in price is probable. Gold, for example, might have fallen since the beginning of the 
present century to the extent of 75 per cent.—that is to say, four sovereigns now 
might be equal to no more than one sovereign at the commencement of the period— 
and yet in a large class of manufactured goods no advance in price would be apparent, 
the reduction in the cost of production being in more than an equal proportion. In 
ordinary times, agricultural operations escape in a great degree the influence of indus- 
trial progress; but within the last ten years—that is to say, since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, which nearly synchronized with the gold discoveries—the spirit of im- 
provement has been as busy in agriculture as in any other department of industry, 
and, in conjunction with importations from foreign countries, has acted, and must for 
some time at least continue to act, powerfully upon the price of raw products in this 
country. I may here remark that silver, which is so frequently taken to measure 
the variations in gold, forms a still worse test of variations in the value of that metal 
than general prices. Silver and gold being employed in many countries indifferently 
as money, and being applicable to many common purposes besides, a fall in the value 
of either metal leads at once to its substitution for the other (as we see is now taking 
place on an*immense scale in France) ; the effect of which is to create a new market 
for the falling metal, and thus to check its depreciation, while by liberating the other 
from purposes for which it was formerly required, the available supply is increased, 
and its value also declines. Under the influence of this cause, both the precious 
metals are now falling in value together, the depreciation losing in depth what it 
gains in area. To expect under such circumstances to discover the depreciation of 
gold by comparing it with silver, is as futile as it would be to measure the growth of 
one of two growing boys by comparing him with his companion. M. Michel Chevalier 
has pointed out the manner in which the substitution of gold for silver tends to retard 
the depreciation of gold, but he does not seem to have perceived that the same process 
must exactly in the same degree promote the depreciation of silver. 

+ It should be remarked, however, that the effects of industrial improvement 
in neutralizing, and thus concealing, the depreciation of money, will ultimately extend 
to incomes, though probably not in the same degree as to commodities. Thus, sup- 
posing that owing to the introduction of improved methods of production, the prices 
of food and clothing are prevented from rising in proportion to the rise in money 
wages, the rise of money wages will then indicate a rise of real wages, ‘and, as such, 
will act upon population, the effect of which will be, by increasing the supply of 
labour, ultimately to reduce its price. Before, however, this effect can be felt, a 
generation at least must elapse. 
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rise more rapidly with her than Great Britain being unequal to dis- 
with France or Germany, with charge her growing liabilities—the 
India or China ; and hercommand exchanges (in relation to those 
over the markets of these countries countries) are constantly against 
will, with the progress of the gold her, and a drain of the precious 
movement, be constantly increasing. metals to Europe and the East has 
Already we may see that it isin accordingly set in of unparalleled 
this direction that events are mov- magnitude.t It is in this way— 
ing. Since the epoch of the gold by the increased command which 
discoveries a remarkable rise has she obtains over foreign markets 
taken place in the wages of labour by her cheap gold—and _ not, as is 
in every department of British in- commonly supposed, by finding an 
dustry*—a rise greatly in advance outlet for her wares in California 
of the corresponding movement in and Australia, that England will 
Continental Europe or in Asia,as_ benefit by the gold discoveries.t 
is proved by the fact that our ex- That outlet for her productions— 
penditure on European and Asiatic were the movement to stop here— 
productions is constantly in excess however it might benefit indivi- 
of European and Asiatic expendi- duals, would for the country at 
ture upon ours. Our money power large be an injury, and not a boon ; 
rising more rapidly than theirs, it would deprive her of that which 
our expenditure increases in rela- might conduce to her comfort and 
tion to theirs with corresponding happiness, and would give her ‘a 
rapidity ; and the result is—the breed of barren metal’ in exchange. 
exportation of. commodities from But the movement does not stop 


* See papers by Dr. Strang on Wages, in the London Statistical Journal, 1858 
and 1859. Mr. M‘Culloch estimates the rise in wages during the last ten years 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘Precious Metals,’ p. 467) at from 10 to 30 per cent. for 
Great Britain, while in Ireland it has been considerably more. The following table I 
find in the last (October) number of the Quarterly Review ; it is given as ‘compiled 
from authentic sources.’ 
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I know it will be urged by those who are disposed to question the view I am 
seeking to enforce, that the rise in the price of labour is the result, not of a deprecia- 
tion of money, but of an increased demand for labour ; and this is the line taken by 
Mr. M‘Culloch (p. 475). I admit that the latter half of the statement is true, but I 
deny its relevancy. In other words, I hold that the depreciation of money is effected, 
and can only be effected, through the medium of increased (money) demand ; and 
with reference to the case before us, I think that the increased demand for labour in 
late years is distinctly traceable to the increased facilities of obtaining money which 
the gold discoveries have disclosed. The full consideration of this part of the case 
must be reserved for another occasion. 

+ From 1851 to 1857 (inclusive), the quantity of gold and silver sent to the East 
was £62,000,000, being an annual average of £9,435,000.—Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Article, ‘ Precious Metals,’ p. 469. Last year the drain diminished, but in the 
present year it seems likely to reach the highest point yet attained. 

t As affording an opening to emigration, the gold countries are no doubt also of 
advantage to the mother countries; but as soon as the Englishman emigrates he 
ceases to be an iphabitant of England, and his gain must therefore be reckoned to the 
account of the country to which he goes. 
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here. The money which she ob- 
tains from the gold countries, in- 
stead of absorbing, like India or 
China, she employs in purchasing 
the goods of other nations. It is 
in the enlarged command which 
she acquires over such goods that 
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her gain consists, and it is thus 
that she indemnifies herself— 
though at the expense of the na- 
tions who ultimately retain the new 
gold—for the loss—the indubitable 
loss—which she is called on in the 
first instance to sustain. 
JoHN E. CarRnEs. 


THE SHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERY. 


Fok many years no subject has 
excited so much interest in the 
literary world as the questions 
arising out of the manuscript 
marginal notes in the copy of 
the second edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, formerly in the possession 
of Mr. Collier. That gentleman, 
as is well known, put forth these 
notes as being, in his opinion, 
genuine alterations made in the 
text of the dramatist by some 
old corrector who lived not 
long after the publication of the 
volume (1632). They were accepted 
as genuine by the bulk of the 
public, notwithstanding the ener- 
getic protests of several Shake- 
spearian scholars; but the greater 
part of these happened also to be 
editors of Shakespeare, and there- 
fore in some sort rivals of Mr. 
ollier; and this circumstance, 
aided by the general indifference 
of the public in matters of literary 
criticism, or perhaps it may be said 
by their incompetency to judge of 
them, greatly favoured Mr. Collier’s 
views, and he remained master of 
the position. Latterly, however, 
even the apathy of the public has 
been startled by the announce- 
ment, coming from good authority, 
that the whole of the manuscript 
notes in question are modern fabri- 
cations, written in imitation of an 
ancient hand. Upon this arises 
the further question—who was the 
fabricator? Is Mr. Collier a dupe 
or an impostor? Has he merely 
committed an error in judgment or 
has he been guilty of an act of 
scandalous dishonesty? This last 
question, though of course of su- 
— importance to Mr. Collier 
iimself, has little to do with that 
which has most interest for the 
public—namely, whether the notes 


are actually genuine or not. But 
both matters are so closely inter- 
woven that it is next to impossible 
to separate them; there being so 
much in Mr. Collier’s treatment of 
the subject which necessarily throws 
light upon the question as to the 
authenticity of the notes. More- 
over, it is most desirable, as a 
matter of justice between that 
gentleman and the public, that, if 
innocent, he should be freed from a 
disgraceful imputation, but on the 
other hand, if guilty, he should be 
exposed to merited indignation. 
The subject would have received 
an earlier consideration in these 
pages but for a statement made and 
repeated some time back in the 
Atheneum, that the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the present possessor of the 
volume, had ‘ permitted four eminent 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries 
to make a careful investigation’ of 
it. It was added that the folio was 
then in the hands of his Grace’s 
solicitor ; that the four gentlemen 
would make known the result of 
their investigation in their own 
way ; but that the facts they had 
elicited tended to prove how hasty 
and superficial had been the in- 
quiry which had resulted in the 
impeachment of the genuineness of 
the notes. This statement having 
been contradicted in a provincial 
paper, it was reiterated in the 
Atheneum in the most positive 
manner—viz., that such an investi- 
gation of the Collier folio had been 
permitted, had been made, and 
with the same unsatisfactory re- 
sults, as regarded what the writer 
called ‘the Museum attack’ on it, 
already stated. On the strength of 
so positive and seemingly authori- 
tative an announcement, it was 
thought expedient to wait till the 
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four eminent Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries should publish their 
report, or make known the results 
of their investigation in some other 
way; more especially as it was 
affirmed that the investigation hav- 
ing been made, the results were in 
direct opposition to the views of 
those who had expressed a strong 
opinion against the validity of the 
notes. 

But it turns out that the state- 
ment in the Atheneum, except as 
to the volume being in the hands 
of the Duke’s solicitor, is utterly 
without foundation. The volume 
had been sent, under circumstances 
that will presently be stated, to the 
British Museum; two gentlemen 
connected with that establishment 
had published statements in the 
Times of facts which tended to 
prove that the notes were fabricated 
(this is what the Atheneum styles 
‘the Museum attack’); the book 
was returned to the Duke’s solicitor, 
with whom his Grace allowed it 
to remain for the inspection of 
Mr. Collier or any of his friends, 
a permission which was afterwards 
extended to any other respectable 
person who might be known to 
the solicitor, or who he might be 
satisfied wished to inspect the 
volume for literary purposes. But 
an express permission to any four 
gentlemen to make a peculiar in- 
vestigation of the folio was never 
granted, and, we believe, never con- 
naar 

hat the writer’s motive may 
have been in promulgating and 
insisting on this misstatement, it is 
not easy to surmise. The editor of 
the Atheneum during the whole con- 
test has shown himself a zealous 
and able partisan of Mr. Collier’s ; 
but he must be well aware that 
untruth is detrimental even to the 
best cause, and is particularly 
damaging on behalf of a person 
whose good faith is unfortunately 
called in question. It would, how- 
ever, be in the last degree unjust 
that Mr. Collier should suffer for 
the misprision of his advocate. 

If the ‘ Notes and Emendations’ in 
Mr. Collier’s folio are in reality 
spurious, it would be difficult to 
overstate the amount of mischief 
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they might have done in disturbing 
the text of Shakespeare—a mis- 
chief infinitely greater than what 
could have been effected by the 
once celebrated Ireland forgeries, 
With regard to these, although, 
considering the elastic capacious- 
ness of British credulity, it would be 
a bold assertion to state that they 
could not have passed muster in the 
present day, it may certainly be 
affirmed that the imposition could 
not possibly have been successful 
for any length of time ; and more- 
over, these forgeries, though they 
sought to establish a great amount 
of trash as the production of Shake- 
speare, did not, except to a very 
trifling extent, pretend to interfere 
with the received text of his 
dramas. The Collier notes, on the 
other hand, are directed entirely to 
this purpose ; and the emendations 
of the Old Corrector have been adop- 
ted into the text of the poet, not 
only by actors on the stage, and by 
Mr. Collier himself, in his one- 
volume edition (1853), and subse- 
quently in his edition in six volumes 
(1858), but also by several learned 
foreigners who have been engaged 
in translating or revising former 
translations of Shakespeare—such 
as Professor Ketcher of Moscow, 
and Professor Mommsen of Berlin ; 
the latter of whom has recently 
superintended a new edition of 
Schlegel and Tieck’s translation, and 
who, as Mr. Collier exultingly re- 
marks, ‘throughout the whole of 
the impression has inserted trans- 
lations of all the textual changes 
in which most confidence can be 
placed.’ 

Now this becomes a serious mat- 
ter, if these ‘textual changes’ are 
in truth the result of an imposture. 
But, it may be said, if they are in- 
trinsically good, what is the harm 
done ? The harm is this, that put- 
ting aside all question as to the 
honesty or morality of the transac- 
tion, these changes, however good, 
would not, except in some rare in- 
stances, have been received into the 
text upon the mere suggestion of 
any modern commentator; it is 
the authority under which they are 
put forward, as the production of 
some person having better means 
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of information than is to be ob- 
tained at present, which gives them 
their weight and importance. And 
this is the palpable answer, and 
Mr. Collier cannot fail to perceive 
it, to the remark in that gentle- 
man’s letter tothe 7'imes, under the 
date of July5th, 1859, that he might 
have appropriated to himself all 
the emendations in question, de- 
scribed by Mr. Dyce and others as 
so admirable and indisputable, and 
having burnt the corrected folio, 
might have established for himself 
a brighter Shakespearian reputation 
than all the commentators put to- 
gether. Mr. Collier does not of 
course mean to put the supposition 
of his burning the folio after hav- 
ing referred to it as the source-of 
his emendations ; for that would 
indeed have thrown something 
worse than suspicion on his bbok— 
and it may be observed in passing, 
that it is fortunate the book was 
not accidentally burnt, as was the 
case with Dr. Warburton’s collec- 
tion—but Mr. Collier means that 
if he had been dishonestly inclined, 
he might have stolen the notes and 
palmed them off as hisown. He 
could not indeed have done so with 
the great bulk of the emendations, 
at least of those that are really 
good, because they unfortunatel 

happen not to be original—of which 
more will be said presently—but 
granting there ma have been 
enough left to assure him a very 
high ‘Shakespearian reputation,’ 
how many, does he suppose, would 
have been adopted as of absolute 
necessity into the text? We say 
‘of absolute necessity,’ because 
corrupt as the text of Shakespeare 
is acknowledged to be in many 
places, few editors would venture 
to incorporate conjectural emenda- 
tions, out in passages where no 
sense could be made of the original ; 
or where the alteration manifestly 
recommends itself by its harmon 

with the context, and the sme 

amount of violetice done by it to 
the printed text. Very few of 
Mr. Collier's emendations are of 
this character; but, even as to 
those of less value, when they are 
brought forward with the stamp of 
authority, we accept them, perhaps 
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too blindly, and though often with 
reluctance, because we feel the 
authority is too strong to contend 
against. 

To take an instance or two. In 
Dame Quickly’s well-known de- 
scription of Falstaff’s death (Hen. V. 
act ii. s. 3) occurs this passage, as 
printed in the foliés—‘and his 
nose was sharpe as a pen, and a 
table of greene fields.’ The last words 
are of course pure nonsense. Rowe, 
who may be termed the first critical 
editor of Shakespeare, left the non- 
sense in all its purity. Pope sup- 
posed that a stage-direction had by 
mistake crept into the text; that 
Greenfield was the name of the 
property-man at the theatre, and 
that a table of Greenfields meant 
a table belonging to him was to 
be set on the stage!—a sugges- 
tion which amused Johnson, but 
did not impose on him, as stated 
by Mr. Knight. Theobald, who, 
notwithstanding the opprobrious 
epithet which Pope has succeeded 
in fastening to his name, has made 
several judicious emendations in 
the text which have been adopted 
by later editors, suggested, and @ 
babbled of green fields ; admitting, 
indeed, that the alteration did not 
entirely originate with himself, but 
that he borrowed it from a manu- 
script note in an edition in his 
possession, which proposed to read 
‘and @ talked of green fields.’ Va- 
rious other alterations have been 
proposed ; one by Smith is upon a 
table of green falls, the commen- 
tator suggesting that a table meant 
a table book, on which a silver or 
steel pen, sharp pointed, was fixed 
to the back ; and that green Pot 
was a blunder of Dame Quickly’s 
for a green skin, meaning a shagreen 
cover of the said table book. Malone 
was once disposed to conjecture 
that the old reading should stand, 
with the mere alteration of in for 
on; ‘and his nose grew as sharp 
as a pen i a table of green fields,’ 
the critic supposing that pen might 
have been used for pinfold, and 
table for picture; the pointed stakes 
of wah pinfolds are sometimes 
made, being perhaps in the poet’s 
thoughts. These suggestions are 
in the Variorum edition. Others 
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have been made, such as fabled, 
instead of Theobald’s babbled ; but 
‘a’ babbled of green fields’ has 
been adopted into all modern edi- 
tions,including Mr. Collier’s in eight 
vols. (1842). Mr. Collier’s Corrector 
reads ‘on a table of green frieze.’ 
Now, supposing this had been Mr. 
Collier's own conjecture, would he 
have ventured to put it in the text? 
or to expect that any other editor 
would have done so ? He is ‘ sorry to 
be obliged to part with Theobald’s 
fanciful emendation ? and defends 
the Old Corrector’s reading, on the 
ground that ‘writing-tables were 
no doubt at that period often 
covered with green cloth, and it is 
to the sharpness of a pen, as seen 
in strong relief on a table so 
covered, that Mrs. Quickly likens 
the nose of the dying wit and phi- 
losopher.’ These are the reasons 
which we may presume Mr. Collier 
would have advanced in favour of 
this new reading, had it been his 
own ; but independently of the re- 
markable similarity, in sound at 
least, if not in sense, between this 
reading and the one proposed by 
Smith, whoever he may have been, 
which the late Mr. Singer pointed 
out, as he also did the source 
from which Theobald derived his 
idea—a similarity which so good a 
Shakespearian scholar as Mr. Collier 
must have known of, though he 
does not mention it, and which 
would have gone far to deprive 
this reading of the merit even of 
originality, had he put it forward 
as his own—independently of this 
coincidence, the adoption of the 
reading instead of Theobald’s must 
have remained a matter of mere 
taste. It would have depended 
upon whether an editor preferred 
the natural and really poetical idea 
that the dying old profligate in his 
last wandering thoughts reverted 
to the rural scenes in which his 
youth had probably been passed ; 
or the more prosaic but certainly 
graphic extension of the image as 
to the sharpness of his nose. We 
can hardly doubt that under such 
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circumstances Theobald’s emenda- 
tion which has almost taken its 
place among our ‘ household words,’ 
would have been retained. But 
the matter is very different when 
the emendation is put forward as 
being in ‘a handwriting not much 
later than the time when it (the 
folio of 1632) came from the 
press; and ‘sorry’ as we feel 
with Mr. Collier, ‘to be obliged 
to part with Theobald’s fanciful 
emendation, we yield to the obli- 
gation with as good a grace as we 
may.* 

Again, when Dogberry, in Mauch 
Ado About Nothing (act iv. s. 2), is 
giving vent to his astonished indig- 
nation at having been called ‘an 
ass,’ he exclaims— 

I am a wise fellow; and, which is 
more, an officer; and, which is more, a 
householder; and, which is more, as 
pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina; 
and one that knows the law, go to; and 
a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow 
that hath had losses; and one that hath 
two gowns, and everything handsome 
about him. 

Mr. Collier’s Old Corrector reads 
leases instead of Josses—‘ And a rich 
fellow enough, go to; and a fellow 
that hath had leases This emen- 
dation is, we believe, wholly origi- 
nal. Not one even of the most 
tasteless of the commentators has 
ever suggested so insipid a change. 
Mr. Collier’s defence, or rather ex- 
press approval of it, is this :— 

It has naturally puzzled some persons 
to see how his losses would tend to esta- 
blish that he was rich. . . . . To have 
been the owner of leases might very well 
prove that Dogberry was ‘a rich fellow 
enough.’ 


Let it be hoped, for the sake of 
common sense, that the ‘ persons’ 
who have been ‘ naturally puzzled’ 
are confined to the circle of Mr. 
Collier’s acquaintance, if not in the 
Asylum for Idiots. 

It is not necessary to reproduce 
Mr. Singer’s exposure of this corvec- 
tion. If an authentic manuscript 
of Shakespeare’s were found with 
the Old Corrector’s reading, we 


* Mr. Staunton is so much moved to wrath by the proposed emendation that, far 
from accepting it, he calls it an ‘atrocious sophistication,’ and says it ‘need only be 
mentioned to be laughed at.’ 
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could only say that the printer's 
‘blunder’ had produced a stroke of 
exquisite humour, which the author 
had missed. If we are compelled 
to adopt the Old Corrector’s read- 
ing upon authority, again we must 
submit; but assuredly in this in- 
stance with no grace at all. 

Many other instances might be 
adduced; but these may sutfice to 
show the sort of mangling that 
might have been inflicted on the 
received text of Shakespeare upon 
the authority of the Old Corrector. 

These preliminary remarks have 
to some extent anticipated what 
has to be said upon some important 
points in the ensuing discussion ; 
but we will proceed at once to the 
main history of Mr. Collier’s ‘ sin- 
gular and interesting volume.’ 

In 1841 that gentleman, who had 
long devoted himself to the study 
of our early dramatic literature, 
published a pamphlet entitled, 


Reasons jor a New Edition of 


Shakespearés Works, &c., preceded 
by an announcement of a new 
‘Library Edition, to be edited by 
him. in this pamphlet he ex- 
presses his intention to adhere 
scrupulously to the text of the old 
copies, wherever it was possible to 
do so, and deprecates the inatten- 
tion and carelessness of former 
editors in this respect—a remark at 
which Mr. Knight, who was then 
just concluding his excellent Pic- 
torial Edition, conducted on the 
very principle advocated by Mr. 
Collier, justly took umbrage. Mr. 
Collier also stated that he was for- 
tunately possessed of facilities for 
settling the text such as no former 
editor éver possessed. Among 
these, with the marginal note, 
‘Manuscripts, was mentioned a 
commonplace book, probably hav- 
ing belonged to some barrister or 
attorney at the close of the six- 
teenth century, which contained 
occasional extracts of a few lines 
from some of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Afterwards, with the adel note 
‘Printed authorities, Mr. Collier 
stated that the Duke of Devonshire 
had placed in his hands every early 
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edition of Shakespearein his library, 
and that Lord Francis Egerton had 
been similarly liberal. Among the 
volumes belonging to the latter 
nobleman was mentioned a copy of 
the folio of 1623 (the first edition), 
in which there were manuscript 
corrections ‘ probably as old as the 
time of Charles lL.” Of these Mr. 
Collier said, ‘whether they were 
merely conjectural, or were made 
from original manuscripts of the 
plays to which the individual might 
have had access, it is not perhaps 
possible to ascertain.’ 

The issue of Mr. Collier’s edition 
was commenced in 1842 and finished 
in 1844. The editor fully redeemed 
his pledge of grounding his text as 
much as possible on the old copies, 
to which he adhered with an almost 
superstitious fidelity. 

In 1849 Mr. Collier became pos- 
sessed of the volume which has 
given rise to this discussion. He 
bought it of Mr. Rodd, the book- 
seller, for 30s. It was not, how- 
ever, till a considerable time after- 
wards that he discovered the exist- 
ence of the MS. notes. 

In 1852* he published the first 
edition of his Notes and Emenda- 
tions, as a supplemental volume to 
his edition of Shakespeare. Before 
this volume appeared, Mr. Collier 
had, through the pages of the 
Atheneum, announced his dis- 
covery to the literary world, and 
made public several of the Old Cor- 
rectors more important emenda- 
tions. He also exhibited the folio 
to the Shakespeare Society, and 
three times before the Society of 
Antiquaries, of which he is one of 
the vice-presidents ; and he per- 
mitted it, as he says, to be inspected 
and examined by a great number of 
persons. 

In 1853, asecond edition of Notes 
and Emendations was published, 
with a new preface, giving an ac- 
count of the identification of the 
book by a gentleman of the name 
of Parry as having formerly been 
his property. 

In the same year, Mr. Collier 
published an edition of Shake- 


* The date on the title is 1853; but Mr. Collier in his affidavit in the Queen’s 


Bench says he published it in 1852. 
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speare’s plays in one volume, ‘ the 
text, according to the title to the 
volume, ‘regulated by the old 
copies, and by the recently-dis- 
covered folio of 1632, containing 
early manuscript emendations.’ 
There are no notes to this edition. 

In 1856, he published Seven Lec- 
tures on Shakespeare and Milton, by 
the late S. T. Coleridge; with A List 
of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. 
Collier's Folio, 1632 ; and an Intro- 
ductory ees 

And finally, in 1858, he published 
another edition of Shakespeare in 
six volumes, with many notes, and 
incorporating most of the emenda- 
tions of the ‘Old Corrector.’ In 
the meantime the folio had become 
the property of the late Duke of 
Devonshire. 

But Mr. Collier, as indeed he an- 
ticipated, was not permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of his extra- 
ordinary discovery in peace; he 
was told, as he expected he should 
be, ‘by some whose prejudices or 
interests’ might be affected by the 
MS. alterations, ‘that the Old Cor- 
rector knew little about the spirit 
or language of Shakespeare.’ The 
new emendations of the Old Cor- 
rector were assailed in various 
ways, not only by writers in the 
pres but also by scholars of ac- 
snowledged celebrity in Shake- 
spearian literature. The late Mr. 
Singer, in his Z'ext of Shakespeare 
Vindicated (1853), attacked the Old 
Corrector with as much vigour and 
animosity as if he had been a living 
rival commentator ; indeed, he did 
not scruple to insinuate that Mr. 
Collier and the Corrector were one 
and the same person. The Rev. 
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Mr. Dyce, in his Few Notes on Shake- 
speare, dealt with the folio some- 
what more tenderly, stating that 
while it abounded with alterations 
ignorant, tasteless and wanton, it 
Iso occasionally presented correc- 
tions which required no authority 
to recommend them, because com- 
mon sense declared them to be 
right. The reverend gentleman 
has not indeed been quite so gentle 
in his Strictures on Mr. Collier's 
Edition of Shakespeare, 1858, having 
been provoked to great wrath by 
what he considers ‘the ungentle- 
manly treatment’ he had received 
at the hands of an old friend; but 
he nowhere intimates anything 
like a doubt as to the genuineness 
of the notes themselves. 

The grounds upon which the 
emendations of the Old Corrector 
were impeached were various. Be- 
sides the objections urged against 
many of them by Mr. Dyce, it was 
argued that in many instances the 
Old Corrector had erased words 
which, though obsolete now, were 
current in the time of Shake- 
speare, and had substituted others 
which, though not exactly modern, 
had continued in use down to our 
own days; it was said even that 
in some cases the substituted word 
was entirely modern, and in the 
time of Shakespeare was either not 
in use at all, or used in a different 
sense. It would too much extend 
this paper to cite examples of these 
objections, which, though highly 
interesting to those who have made 
philology a study, would not have 
much interest for the general reader, 
even if they were more certain in 
their results.* To those who may 


« 


* Those who have written on the subject are not perhaps quite agreed among 


themselves as to the real antiquity of certain words. 


Dr. Ingleby, in his little book 


on The Shakspeare Fabrication, which is the most direct and severe attack on Mr. 
Collier that has yet appeared, lays great stress on the importance of ‘a test-word or 
test-phrase,’ that is, one which, though of known modern introduction, has been 
adopted by the Old Corrector. He says ‘the late Mr. Singer once thought that he 
had found a satisfactory test-word in ‘ wheedling.’’ This has reference to Mr. Singer’s 
note to a passage in Othello (act i. s. 1): 


Tying her duty, wit, and fortunes, 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger ; 


where, besides other alterations, the Old Corrector proposes to substitute ‘ wheedling’ 
for ‘wheeling.’ But Dr. Ingleby thinks Mr. Singer’s view is not correct, for he says, 
‘in fact a book called the Art of Wheedling or Insinuwation, was published in 1679.’ 
But Mr. Singer’s remark is, ‘Even could Mr. Collier adduce an instance of the use 
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wish to consult them, they are ac- 
cessible in the books to which re- 
ference has been made. 

But a more direct attack upon 
Mr. Collier, and the authenticity 
of his MS. notes, was contained in 
an anonymous pamphlet published 
in 1855), called Literary Cookery, b 


a Detective, the main object of which 
was to throw discredit on the lec- 
tures which Mr. Collier was about 
to publish as having been delivered 
by the late Mr. Coleridge in 1812 ; 
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but the object of the writer was, 
as he himself stated, ‘far higher and 
more important ; it was to attack 
the validity of the Old Corrector’s 
emendations, which the writer more 
than insinuated were fabrications. 
He did not, however, enter upon 
this subject. Mr. Collier thus as- 
sailed, found it necessary to come 
forward in vindication of his cha- 
racter. He moved the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for a criminal infor- 
mation against the publisher of the 


of this word wheedling before the reign of Charles II., it would be difficult to persuade 
us to displace the reading of the old copies.’ Dr. Ingleby’s statement does not, 
therefore, militate against Mr. Singer’s position, as the year 1679 was late in Charles 
the Second’s reign. Mr. Singer gives very good reasons for preferring the old word 
wheeling in the sense of inconstant, unsteady, as aptly connected with extravagant, 
in its old sense of wandering (Comp. ‘ the extravagant and erring spirit’ in Hamlet) ; 
but he does not notice, nor have we seen it remarked elsewhere, that the adoption of 
the word wheedling would seem to show that the Corrector took the word extravayant 
in one of its modern senses, either as lavish or incredible. 
Dr. Ingleby himself takes as a test-word the word cheer, which the Old Corrector 
has twice introduced in the same play—Coriolanus, act ii. s. I : 
Your prattling nurse 

Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While she chats him. (MS. cheers.) 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done. 

Dr. Ingleby confines his criticism to the latter passage ; but he had been anticipated 
in his objection as to the modern use of the word cheer by Mr. Singer, who says, in a 
comment on the first emendation, ‘it savours too much of modern times,’ and also by 
a writer in the Bulletin (June 11th, 1859). Dr. Ingleby contends, and brings forward 
instances to prove, that ‘a cheer, in the only sense in which it gives a meaning to the 
passage, viz. a cry of popular applause, did not exist in the English language till 
after 1807.’ Asa word expressive of a shout or hurrah it was, however, previously 
in common use. In the song of The Death of Nelson, written by the late S. J. Arnold 
in 1805 or 1806, occur the lines, 
Three cheers our gallant seamen gave ; 
Three cheers were echoed o'er the wave. 

So in The Bay of Biscay, composed by Davy for Incledon about the same time, is 
the line : 


(MS. cheer.) 


We hailed her with three cheers. 


It may fairly be assumed that in neither case woulda term have been used that was 
not quite intelligible to an audience in a theatre. Dr. Ingleby also says it is evident 
‘that cheers, in the sense of an audible expression of applause’ (as, ¢.g., in the House 
of Commons) ‘was a later growth’ than 1808. But here again he is not quite accurate. 
In Canning’s well-known squib, which appeared in Cobbett’s Political Register 
(April oth, 1803), are these lines: 

When his speeches hobble vilely, 
What ‘hear hims’ burst from brother Hiley ; 
When his faltering periods lag, 
Hark to the cheers of brother Brag. 
* * * * 


Cheer, oh cheer him, brother Brag ! 
Cheer, oh cheer him, brother Hiley ! 
To cheer also in the sense of to encourage by shouts is as old at least as the time 
of Dryden, as may be seen by a reference to Johnson’s Dictionary. It is remarkable, 
by the way, that Richardson gives no example of the modern use of the word. 
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pamphlet. In the affidavit which he 
swore in support of his motion on 
the 8th January, 1856, but which, 
‘by a mistaken notion on the part 
of his legal friends’ (@e, Sir 
Frederick Thesiger and Mr. Lush), 
was not filed till the May follow- 
ing, he swore to the truth of all the 
statements he had published in the 
preface and introduction to the two 
editions of Notes and Emendations, 
‘ relative to the discovery, contents, 
and authenticity of the said folio 
copy, and the manuscript notes, 
corrections, alterations, and emen- 
dations thereof.’ A criminal infor- 
mation was refused, not exactly 
upon the grounds stated by Mr. 
Collier, that the forms and practice 
of the Court did not permit him 
to obtain that species of redress, 
but because, as stated by the Lord 
Chief Justice, although in his 
opinion the pamphlet certainly 
transgressed the limits of mere 
literary criticism, it was not a case 
in which that Court ought to inter- 
fere. In other words, Mr. Collier 
was left to his remedy by action or 
indictment. Probably he did not 
think it necessary to adopt either 
of these courses; the Lord Chief 


Justice had taken the opportunity 
of stating that he had the pleasure 


of being acquainted with Mr. 
Collier; that he considered his 
denial to be most satisfactory ; and 
that he knew Mr. Collier to be a 
most honourable man. Satisfied 
with this high judicial tribute to 
his integrity, from this time Mr. 
Collier seemed to rest on velvet, 
and the comfort and security of his 
position appeared to be increased, 
when, at the beginning of the past 
year, Lord Campbell published a 
etter, addressed to him, his ‘old 
and valued friend,’ entitled Shake- 
spearés Legal Acquirements Con- 
sidered. But this apparent com- 
fort and security were alike delu- 
sive. 

Early in 1858, two or three gen- 
tlemen interested in Shakespearian 
literature had applied to Sir 
Frederick Madden, the keeper of 
the manuscripts at the British Mu- 
seum, to ascertain if he could get 
permission from the present Duke 
of Devonshire to have the folio 
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deposited there for a short period, 
for the purpose of inspection, these 
gentlemen stating their doubts as 
to the authenticity of the marginal 
notes, mainly based on philological 
grounds. Sir Frederick was him- 
self anxious to see the volume; not 
that he shared these doubts; he 
had too good an opinion of Mr. 
Collier’s judgment ; he had been 
his friend for many years ; and, as 
Mr. Collier has himself attested, 
had rendered him service and as- 
sistance in the preparation of his 
eight-volume edition of Shake- 
speare. We believe that Sir 
Frederick, not being acquainted 
with the present Duke of Devon- 
shire, wrote to Mr. Collier to ask 
if he could gain him access to the 
volume, but received no answer. 
However, the matter remained in 
abeyance till the May of last year, 
when Professor Bodenstedt, who 
has been engaged in translating 
into German the dramatic works 
of some of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, also expressed a 
strong wish to see the folio. Sir 
Frederick Madden then wrote to 
the Duke, stating the frequent 
applications that had been made 
to him on the subject, and re- 
questing either that the volume 
might be entrusted to his care for 
a short time, or that he and his 
friends might be permitted to in- 
spect it at Devonshire House. This 
request was promptly acceded to; 
and towards the end of May the 
volume was deposited in the Mu- 
seum. It was of course inspected 
by Sir Frederick Madden, but he 
has not made known his views on 
the question. ‘This reticence on 
his part is perhaps to be regretted, 
as his character as a palzeographist 
stands so high in Europe, that his 
opinion would be almost decisive 
on the point, the one way or the 
other. But as he has not thought 
proper to publish it we have no 
right to state what it is rumoured 
to be: we consider, however, that 
we are at liberty to draw an infe- 
rence from facts that are before the 
public; and it is impossible to 
suppose that if Sir Frederick’s 
opinion had been in favour of the 
genuineness of the M§. notes, that 
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opinion would not have been evoked 
by Mr. Collier or his friends, even 
if Sir Frederick could have allowed 
the statements in Mr. Hamilton’s 
letter to pass unchallenged. 

Mr. Hamilton, a gentleman 
holding a situation in the same 
department of the British Museum 
under Sir Frederick Madden, wrote 
his first letter to the 7'imes on the 
2end June. It did not appear in that 
journal till the 2nd July; the 
editor having probably, with laud- 
able caution in so important a 
matter, employed the interval in 
ascertaining whether the statements 
were to be relied upon, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, after referring generally to the 
history of the volume, and to some 
particulars as to the binding, &c., 
with which it is not necessary to en- 
cumber this discusssion, stated two 
most important results of his in- 
vestigation: 1st, in general terms, 
that the marginal corrections in 
ink were written in imitation of an 
old hand ; and 2ndly, that through- 
out the book were an infinite number 
of faint pencil-marks and correc- 
tions, written iz a modern hand, 
the greater part of which had been 
rubbed out, though some remained, 
and some were still distinctly visi- 
ble under the simulated old ink- 
writing. 

On the 5th July Mr. Collier 
wrote an answer to the Zvmes, 
which appeared on the 7th. In 
this he denies that he ever made 
any pencil-marks in the volume, 
except crosses, ticks, or lines ; but 
admits that on the board at the 
end he wrote various words, and 
made several notes. 

On the 16th of July appeared two 
more letters in the 7’umes—one from 
Mr. Maskelyne, the Keeper of the 
Mineral Department of the British 
Museum, and the other from Mr. 
Hamilton. Mr. Maskelyne stated 
in effect that with the assistance of 
a microscope the remains of pencil- 
marks were found to be more 
numerous than had been at first 
supposed, and also that the seem- 
ingly old ink-writing was not in 
fact written in ink, but in a sort of 
paint or wash, removable by mere 
water; and that upon the removal 
of some, the pencil-writing was 
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clearly made manifest, lying under 
the imitative ink, the noble owner’s 
permission to make these experi- 
ments having been first obtained. 
Mr. Hamilton stated that he had 
still further verified his former ob- 
servations, that the pencil-marks, 
which occurred by hundreds, were, 
when partially rubbed out, still 
visible and distinct, and in some 
cases not rubbed out at all; and he 
added this important fact, that the 
spelling of the words in modern 
pencil-writing was also modern ; 
while the spelling in the pretended 
old ink was also old. Mr. Hamil- 
ton added some circumstances con- 
nected with another subject, which 
will be adverted to presently ; and 
to this Mr. Collier’s second letter, 
which appeared on the 19th July, 
was chiefly confined. 

These announcements produced, 
of course, a great sensation. Scores 
of persons went to the Museum 
to examine the folio and judge 
for themselves. The opinion formed 
on the subject was, we believe, 
nearly unanimous; though it has 
been reported that among Mr. 
Collier’s intimate friends there were 
those—or to speak more accurately, 
there was one—who professed not 
to be able to perceive any of those 
pencil-marks, which were certainly 
o enough to ordinary vision. 

ut a friendly eye would never see 
such faults. The matter was taken 
» warmly in the papers, and some 
of those who wrote in Mr. Collier’s 
interest were not very measured in 
their vituperation of Mr. Hamilton, 
who was blamed for having ob- 
truded his opinions on the world ; 
as if a matter of such national, 
indeed of such European impor- 
tance, was to be hushed up as if it 
were a mere domestic affair, “But 
the only really argumentative paper 
which has appeared, or at least 
which has come under our notice, 
is one which was published in 
the Atlantic Monthly Advertiser for 
October. 

The writer, though on the whole 
not very favourably disposed to 
Mr. Collier, on account of some acts 
of discourtesy which he complains 
that gentleman had been guilty of 
towards candid opponents and even 
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friendly supporters, expresses never- 
theless a confident hope and belief 
that Mr. Collier will come un- 
scathed out of the trial. He states 
fairly enough the result of the dis- 
coveries made by Messrs. Hamilton 
and Maskelyne; but he argues that 
the facts adduced do not prove that 
the manuscript corrections are for- 
oe, and upon these grounds :— 

trst, as to the ‘modern-looking 
hand’ of the pencil-marks over 
which the ancient-looking writing 
in ink is found; he contends that 
the writing of the seventeenth cen- 
tury often partook of a modern 
character, and he gives as an in- 
stance a fac-simile, copied from one 
given by Malone in his ‘ Inquiry 
into the Authenticity’ of the Ireland 
Papers, being a specimen of Lord 
Southampton’s writing, which the 
writer says ‘might have been 
written yesterday.’ And he con- 
trasts this with a specimen of writ- 
ing of a much older appearance— 
being something like the old Chan- 
cery hand—consisting of part of an 
entry of a washing-bill written ina 
book published as late as 1658. 
—Secondly, he argues that there is 
nothing suspicious in the pencil- 
spelling being in some places 
modern, while that of the ink-read- 
ings is old ; inasmuch as the spell- 
ing of the seventeenth century was 
notoriously fluctuating and uncer- 
tain; and that therefore, even if 
the notes in pencil and in ink were 
written by the same person, this 
difference would prove nothing. 
He instances two extracts from 
Euphues his England (1 597), in one 
of which, in the space of two lines 
the word honey is spelt honnie and 
honny ; and in the other the word 
folly is so spelt as a catch-word at 
the bottom of the page, and at the 
7 of the next is spelt follie— 
Thirdly, he insists on the improba- 
bility that a forger would be at the 
‘none of making so many labori- 
ous and minute corrections of mere 
punctuation, though in some in- 
stances they are but carelessly done. 
—And fourthly, he gives several in- 
stances in which the alterations of 
the Old Corrector have modernized 
the spelling of words, which would 
have been a foolish thing for a 
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forger to have done, as they were 
likely to lead to the detection of 
the fraud. 

To this ingenious argument it is 
to be answered that the writer 
seems to have forgotten that in 
every case of circumstantial evi- 
dence each individual link in the 
chain taken by itself may prove 
but little, but that it is the con- 
catenation of the whole that gives 
the evidence its binding force. 
Besides, there is an answer to every 
one of the writer’s positions. As 
to the first, although the specimen 
of Lord Southampton’s writing is 
certainly of a comparatively modern 
character, and might, as the writer 
says, ‘have been written yesterday; 
yet it is singularly stiff and formal, 
and we suspect by a competent 
judge of ancient writing would be 
pronounced not to be the writing 
of ‘yesterday’ or of the present 
age; at any rate it presents a 
marked difference to the bold, flow- 
ing, running hand in which the 
pencil notes are written. As tothe 
second, to make the argument of 
any value it should be shown that, 
sometimes at least, the pencil notes 
were in old and the ink in modern 
spelling ; whereas the fact is, that the 
notes in pencil are a/ways in modern 
and those in ink in old spelling. 
Thirdly, the laborious and minute 
corrections may have been made to 
give a character of truthfulness to 
the fabrication ; and fourthly, the 
modernizing alterations may have 
been oversights; and it may be said 
that, as far as they go, they do tend 
to the detection of the trick. Lastly, 
it is to be observed, that the writer 
entirely passes by the two striking 
facts that the old ink writing is not, 
in the opinion of competent judges, 
a genuine writing, and that what 
appears to be ink is not in reality 
ink at all. 

The evidence therefore on the 
question, whether the notes are 
genuine or not, stands thus: As 
matters of opinion, scholars well ac- 
quainted with the literature of the 
period say that several of the altera- 
tions are in comparatively modern 
language ; and those well ac- 

uainted with the handwriting of 
the period say that the notes are 
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not in old writing, but are in imi- 
tation of it: as matters of fact, it is 
shown that the old-looking ink is 
not ink but a wash ; that there are 
innumerable instances of marks and 
words written in pencil, most of 
them lying under similar marks or 
words written in the pretended ink ; 
that these pencillings have been in 
most instances carefully but not 
successfully rubbed out ; and that 
in all instances the pencil-writing 
is modern in character and spelling, 
while the pretended ink-writing is 
ancient. in both. It seems hardly 
possible that stronger evidence 
could be adduced to prove that the 
notes are a fabrication. 

We avoid here the use of the 
word forgery, because that term 
implies something more than a 
fabrication ; it involves the intent 
to defraud ; and a theory may be 
pro sounded by which it may be 
made to appear that the fabricator 
of these notes had nosuch intention. 
The volume may have belonged at 
some time to some person, though 
certainly of late years, who had a 


fancy to note in the margin all the 
errors in the text, that of the second 
folio being notoriously the most 


corrupt of all the editions ; and he 
may have added such emendations 
as in an extensive reading he may 
have picked up from various 
sources, subjoining to them some 
of his own suggesting. All this 
would have been harmless enough. 
The same person, or some subse- 
quent possessor of the volume, 
perceiving there were one or two 
specimens of old writing in the 
book, as undoubtedly there are— 
such as a list of characters to one 
of the plays—may afterwards have 
conceived the fancy of writing these 
notes and emendations in imitation 
of the old writing, and for this 
purpose may have rubbed out the 
pencil notes, or endeavoured to do 
80, Writing in their stead the same 
words and passages.in a prepared 
wash to look like old ink, and in old 
characters and spelling. This also, 
though it is not so easy to conceive, 
may have been done without any 
Sinister motive—as a mere matter 
of amusement, a trial of ingenuity; 
or the person who fabricated these 
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notes may have had a fraudulent 
object, but never have effected it ; 
and in this state the volume falls 
into the hands of Mr. Collier, who 
publishes the notes as genuinely 
ancient, believing them to be so. 
But is not Mr. Collier bound to 
help in clearing up this matter? 
What is his conduct on the occa- 
sion? In his letter to the Z'%imes of 
July 5th, he says, ‘I am determined 
not to make the poor remainder of 
my life miserable by further irri- 
tating contests, and this is the last 
word I shall ever submit to say 
upon the subject in print; but if 
the matter be brought before a 
proper legal tribunal, I shall be 
prepared in any way to vindicate 
my integrity.’ This is no doubt 
intended to be dignified, and is 
calculated to excite sympathy for 
the writer. He does not indeed 
strictly keep to his promise, as, in 
consequence of Mr. Hamilton’s se- 
cond letter, Mr. Collier ‘feels most 
unwillingly compelled’ to write a 
second letter to the Zimes; but 
since then, notwithstanding all that 
has been published on the subject, 
he has maintained a resolute silence. 
This might be all well enough if 
this were a mere personal dispute 
between himself and Mr. Hamilton, 
or between himself and his pub- 
lisher, with which the public might 
have nothing to do; but the public 
have a deep interest in this ques- 
tion, and they have a right to expect 
that Mr. Collier, even if he has no 
care for his own reputation, should 
assist to dispel the mystery in which 
he has been the means, however 
innocently, of involving the text of 
Shakespeare. It is very well to talk 
of avoiding ‘irritating contests,’ 
but who has provoked them? Why 
does not Mr. Collier,with his friends, 
carefully and minutely examine this 
volume—it has been deposited with 
the Duke of Devonshire’s solicitor 
for this express purpose—and if he 
or they can gainsay the suspicious 
circumstances that have been stated, 
why not do so? If this cannot be 
done, Mr. Collier ought at once to 
acknowledge that he has been de- 
ceived as to the character of the 
notes, and that he has been un- 
wittingly instrumental in deceiving 
E 
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the public. It may be humiliating 
to renounce a cherished error ; it 
may be ‘irritating’ to a man to 
admit that his judgment has been 
too easily duped, and that he has 
been the means of duping others ; 
but there can be no question as to 
the course which an honourable 
man should take on such an occa- 
sion. Mr. Collier in effect says 
this: ‘It is no matter to me now 
whether these notes are genuine or 
not; [have put them forth as such, 
and as such the public have received 
them. If they have been deceived 
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it is their business. I shall not 
give myself any further trouble in 
the affair.’ 

Want of space compels us to 
break off. On a future occasion 
we shall proceed to investigate 
Mr. Collier's conduct with regard 
to other portions of this transaction, 
and to inquire whether there is any 
evidence tending to show by whom 
these notes were fabricated. Pro- 
bably some fresh light may be 
thrown on the subject by Mr. 
Hamilton’s pamphlet, which is an- 
nounced for immediate er 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 
‘YES OR NO.’ 


LD Sir Giles never refused his 

daughter anything now. He 
had always been an indulgent pa- 
rent, but it seemed that of late 
years Grace had more than ever 
wound herself round his heart. 
The old Cavalier was getting sadly 
broken and altered of late. Day by 
day his frame became more bent 
and more attenuated, the eye that 
used to gleam so bright, was wax- 
ing dim and uncertain, the voice 
that had rang out so clear and 
cheerful above the tramp of squa- 
drons and the din of battle, now 
shook and quivered with the 
slightest exertion, and the once 
muscular hand that used to close 
so vigorously upon sword and 
bridle-rein, had wasted down, thin, 
white, and fragile like a girl’s. 
The spirit alone was unaltered— 
bold, resolute, and unyielding as of 
old, the stanch Cavalier drank the 
King’s health as unshrinkingly every 
night as was his wont ; and lacked 
opportunity only to lead the King’s 
troops into action as undauntedly 
as ever. Aye, although too feeble 
to sit upright in a saddle, he had 
waved them on to certain death 
from a sick man’s litter. It is 


glorious to think how the spirit 
outlives the clay. But with Grace 
it seemed as if he could not be 
tender and gentle enough. Whether 
it was an instinctive feeling that 
his child was not happy, or an in- 
ward presentiment that they must 
soon take leave of each other in 
this world, something seemed to 
prompt him to lavish all the affec- 
tion of his warm old heart on his 
darling, and bade him grant her 
all she asked, and anticipate her 
lightest wish while it was yet in 
his power. Thus it befel that to 
Grace’s unexpected _ proposal, 
‘ Father, may I write in your name 
to bid General Effingham to the 
Hall? he answered feebly in the 
affirmative, and the young lady 
found herself in consequence sit- 
ting down for the first time in her 
life to pen a formal letter to the 
Parliamentary General. 

Now this invitation, albeit un- 
natural and unexpected enough, 
scarcely did as much violence to 
Sir Giles’s feelings as might have 
been supposed. Years before, at 
Oxford, he had imbibed a strong 
personal liking for George Effing- 
ham, and although the latter’s de- 
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sertion of his colours had been a 
grievous offence to the loyal old 
Cavalier, he could not but respect 
the successful and distinguished 
soldier, who had won such laurels 
on the side he had espoused too 
late; he could not forget that he 
owed his life to Effingham on the 
fatal field of Naseby, nor could he 
be insensible to the many kind- 
nesses conferred upon him and his 
by the General since he had en- 
tered upon his high command at 
Northampton. It was bitter, truly, 
thus to be beholden to a renegade, 
and a Roundhead to boot ; but then 
the rebel, though a political enemy, 
was a personal friend, and it was 
doubtless pleasant to be exempt 
from the fines, penalties, domi- 
ciliary visits, and other inconve- 
niences to which those Cavaliers 
were liable who were not so fortu- 
nate as to possess a protector on 
the winning side. So Sir Giles 
answered in the affirmative, though 
a little testily, considering it was 
Grace to whom he spoke. 

‘As thou wilt, wench, as thou 
wilt. Let him come and see the 


two poor old cripples, an’ he choose. 
Vaux is abed, and I’m little better, 


but the time has been that he’s 
ridden alongside of us in buff and 
steel, the renegade. ‘Slife, he’s 
seen us front, and flanks, and rear, 
and all,’ laughed the old knight 
grimly, reverting to the defeats at 
Marston-moor and Naseby. ‘ Let 
him come and have a look at us, 
now we're laid upon the shelf and 
he’s got the sun his own side o’ the 
hedge, with a murrain toit! But 
write him a civil cartel, Gracey, 
too, for we’re beholden to the black- 
muzzled varlet, Roundhead though 
he be.’ 

And thus it came to pass that 
Grace sat alone in the great hall at 
Boughton, with her colour coming 
and going, and her heart beating a 
very quick march, the while George 
Effingham’s orderly led his horse 
from the door, and the General 
himself walked into her presence, 
trembling in every limb, and in a 
state of nervous alarm sufficiently 
contemptible for a man who could 
face a battery without wincing. 
The usual ceremonious observances 


An anxious Meeting. 


were gone through, Grace presented 
a cold cheek to her visitor’s salute 
as she bade him welcome. And 
the latter dropped the hand ex- 
tended to him as if it were some 
poisonous reptile, instead of the 
very treasure on earth for which he 
would have given every drop of 
blood in his body. They did not 
speak much of the weather, but 
according to the custom of the 
time, the gentleman made the most 
minute and _ circumstantial in- 
quiries as to the state of health en- 
joyed by each separate member of 
her family, and the lady answered 
categorically, and by rule. Then 
there was a dead silence, very awk- 
ward, very painful, apparently in- 
terminable. Grace began almost 
to wish he hadn’t come. 

She broke it at last with an 
effort. 

‘I have to thank you, General 
Effingham, for so promptly attend- 
ing to my request. Were you not 
surprised to receive my letter? she 
added, with an attempt to lapse 
into a more playful vein. 

George muttered something un- 
intelligible in reply. He was no 
carpet knight, our honest friend, 
and the last man on earth to help a 
lady either out of, or into, a difti- 
culty. 

She was obliged to go on unas- 
sisted. It was not so formidable 
as she fancied, now that the ice was 
broken, and she had recovered the 
alarm of hearing her own voice. 

‘IT can count upon you asa friend, 
General,’ she said, one of her frank, 
cordial smiles lighting up the whole 
of her pretty face; ‘and I am 
about to put your friendship to the 
test. You can do me a kindness 
that will make me the happiest 
girl in the world—can I depend 
upon you? If you promise me, I 
know 1 can.’ 

He coloured with a swarthy glow 
of pleasure. This frank dealing 
accorded well with his honest ear- 
nest nature. 

‘T am a plain soldier, Mistress 
Grace,’ he replied ; ‘I would give 
my life to serve you, and you know 
it. 

Grace’s head began to turn. Now 
for it—she must plead with her 
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lover to save one whom he could 
not but consider his rival, and per- 
haps the effort would cost the 
mediator all that makes life most 
valuable. Well, she was in deep 
water now, and must sink or swim. 
She struck out boldly at once. 

‘Do you know that your old 
comrade, Humphrey Bosville, is a 
oer in London, on a charge of 

igh treason? 

He had not heard a word of it. 
He was grieved beyond measure. 
Bosville was so devoted, so perse- 
vering, had been so stanch to the 
Royal cause, had been concerned 
in every plot and every scheme, 
had been pardoned once by the 
Parliament. It would go hard 
with him this time—he was very, 
very sorry to hear of it. 

‘And that is exactly what I ask 
you to prevent, she broke in. ‘I 
have sent for you that I might im- 
= you to save him. George 
“ffingham, you are the only man 
alive that I would ask to do so 
much. Grant me my desire as 
freely and frankly as I entreat it of 
you.’ 

It was exactly the way to take 
him. Had she beat about the 


bush and finessed and coquetted 
with him, he would suaboliy have 
refused her sternly, although such 
a refusal would have forbidden 


him ever to see her again. He 
would have set up some objection 
of duty or principle, and hardened 
himself to resistance, even against 
her, but he was not proof against 
this open-hearted, confiding, sis- 
terly kind of treatment, and had 
she asked him to ride to London 
incontinently, and beard Cromwell 
to his face, he must have yielded 
on the spot. Where had Grace ac- 
quired her knowledge of human 
nature? Surely it is by intuition 
that women thus readily detect and 
take advantage of our most assail- 
able — They need no Vauban 
to tell them that ‘a fortress is no 
stronger than its weakest part,’ but 
direct their attack unhesitatingly 
where the wall is lowest, and carry 
everything before them by a coup 
de main. 

_ George saw all the difficulties 
in his path plainly enough. He 
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knew that to ask for his old 
comrade’s life would subject him 
to much suspicion and misrepre- 
sentation on the part of his col- 
leagues. Like all successful men, 
he had no lack of rivals, and now 
that the fighting was over it had 
already begun to be whispered that 
the converted Cavalier was but a 
lukewarm partisan after all, nay, 
the fanatics averred that he was, 
alas, but ‘a whited sepulchre,’ and 
little better than a ‘ Seen? in 
his heart. Cromwell indeed, whose 
religious enthusiasm was strongly 
dashed with political far-sighted- 
ness, knew his valour, and to Crom- 
well he trusted ; but he could not 
conceal from himself that he was 
about to stake on one throw the 
whole of that influence and posi- 
tion he had so ardently coveted, 
and which it had cost him such 
strenuous and unceasing efforts to 
attain. 

But George’s was a generous 
nature, and the instant he had de- 
termined to make this sacrifice for 
the woman he loved, he had re- 
solved that she should be the last 
person to learn its value and im- 
portance. 

‘Ts it to save my old friend’s life, 
Mistress Grace,’ he said, ‘ that you 
think it necessary thus to entreat 
me? I should indeed be grateful 
to you for informing me of his 
danger. I will lose no time in 
making every exertion on his be- 
half, aye, even should I have to 
give my life for his. I only wish 
you had proposed to me some more 
unwelcome task, that I might have 
shown you how ready I am to com- 
ply with your every wish.’ 

He spoke with a playful, for 
him, even with a courtly, air. He 
marked the glistening eye and the 
flush of pleasure. with which she 
listened, nor did he wince for a 
moment, and though his lip trem- 
bled a little, the brave face was as 
firm as marble. 

Did he think he could blind her ? 
Could he believe she did not calcu- 
late his danger, and appreciate his 
unselfishness? Did he not feel 
how her woman-nature must re- 
spond to a generosity so akin to its 
own? If ever you would win her, 
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George Effingham, open your arms 
now, and take her to your heart! 

The tears were coming to his 
eyes, but he drove them back with 
a strong effort, as, seeing she was 
too much moved to speak, he pro- 
ceeded— 

‘I will bring him back to you 
without a hair of his head being 
harmed, Mistress Grace. Perhaps 
in happier days you will both think 
kindly of the renegade Cavalier.’ 

She put her hand in his, smiling 
sweetly through her tears. 

‘Do this, she murmured, ‘and 
ask me what you will in recom- 
pence.’ 

He was too proud to understand 
her. 

‘There is not a moment to be 
lost, he said; ‘make my excuses 
to Sir Giles and good Lord Vaux, 
that I must take my leave without 
waiting on them. Farewell, Mis- 
tress Grace ; fear not. Farewell !’ 

Without another word, without 
even touching her hand, he made a 
profound obeisance and left the 
room. 

Grace’s knees were knocking to- 
gether, and she shook in every limb. 
She sank into Sir Giles’s huge arm- 
chair, and there she sat and pon- 
dered the momentous question that 
some day or another presents itself 
to every woman’s heart. ‘ How 
noble,’ thought Grace, ‘how gene- 
rous, how chivalrous, and how 
good! Never to show that he was 
conferring a kindness, never to 
place me under the sense of an 
obligation ; and all the time he is 
willing to give up his fame and his 
command and his position ; nay, a 
dearer, fonder future still, and for 
my sake.’ Grace blushed up to her 
temples though she was alone. 
‘This is indeed true affection—the 
affection I have heard of and dreamt 
of ; that I never thought any one 
would be found to feel for me. 
For me!—what am I that that 
brave, determined, goodly man 
should thus be atthe disposal of 
my lightest word? Grace went to 
the end of the hall, peeped in the 
glass, and sat down again, ap- 
parently a little more satisfied and 
composed, ‘ If their positions were 
reversed, would Humphrey have 
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acted so? Itrow not. Has he the 
firmness and the energy and the 
strength of mind of this one? Oh! 
why did I not love George Effing- 
ham instead? Stay! do I not love 
him now? Shame, shame!—and I 
almost told him so. And perhaps 
he sees how wavering and unwor- 
thy I am, and despises me after all.’ 
Grace sat back in her chair, in a 
most unenviable frame of mind— 
provoked with the past, impatient 
of the present, and undecided as to 
the future. George stepped calmly 
along the terrace, with the sad com- 
posure of a man who has nothing 
more to fear on earth. He had 
long known it must come to this at 
last; had long anticipated the mo- 
ment when the frail cobwebs of 
self-deception which weave them- 
selves insensibly around the human 
heart must be swept away in a 
breath; when the vain imitation of 
Hope that had beguiled its loneli- 
ness must be surrendered once for 
all; and he accepted his lot with a 
yroud, quiet resignation. At least 
. would make her happy, aye, 
though it cost him every treasure 
he had in the world; and when he 
could bear it he would see her 
again, and in her welfare should be 
his reward. 

The rustle of a lady’s dress be- 
hind him caused him to start and 
stop. Could she have followed him 
for one more last word? Could his 
self-sacrifice have touched and 
softened her? No; as he turned 
his head it was Mary Cave that 
hurried up to him with trembling 
steps, and accosted him in the fal- 
tering accents of extreme anxiety 
and distress. 

She was so altered he hardly 
knew her. She, whose manner used 
to be so composed and queenly, 
dashed it may be with a little too 
much self-confidence and assump- 
tion, was now nervous and pre-oc- 
cupied; apparently humbled in her 
own estimation, and abrupt, almost 
incoherent, in her address. She 
had lost her rich colour, too, and 
there were lines on the brow he re- 
membered so smooth and fair; 
while the soft blue eyes that for- 
merly laughed and sparkled, and 
softened all at once, had grown 
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fixed and dilated, even fierce in 
their expression of defiance and 
endurance. 

‘One word with you, General 
Effingham,’ she said, without wait- 
ing to go through any of the com- 
mon forms of salutation; ‘have 
you seen Mistress Allonby ? 

He answered in the affirmative 
with a bow. She seemed to know 
it, for she scarcely waited for a 
reply. 

‘You have heard it all, she hur- 
ried on, speaking very fast and 
energetically, with a certain action 
of the hand and wrist that was 
habitual to her, but never (and this 
was so unlike her), never looking 
her companion in the face. ‘Grace 
has made no subterfuge, no con- 
cealment; she has told you every- 
thing—everything? And you are 
going to London immediately !— 
this very day? You will not lose 
an instant? He will be saved, 
Effingham—don’t you think he 
will? 

‘I shall be on the road before 
the sun goes down,’ he replied 
courteously, affecting to ignore her 
agitation ; ‘I have already pro- 
mised Mistress Allonby that I will 
leave no stone unturned to save 
Humphrey Bosville. I think I 
can answer for his life being 
spared.’ 

She could not help it; she burst 
into tears. Alas! they came easier 
every time, and she had so often 
cause to weep now! But it relieved 
her, and after this display of weak- 
ness she relapsed into something of 
her old air of composure and supe- 
riority, 

‘He is a very dear friend,’ she 
said, the colour gradually stealing 
over her pale face; ‘a very dear 
friend to us all. You will command 
Grace’s eternal gratitude, and Sir 
Giles’s and Lord Vaux’s—and 
mine.’ 

He was only too happy to serve 
them, he said ; and he, too, valued 
Humphrey as much as any of them 
—so brave, so kindly; above all, so 
gentle and true-hearted. 

‘Hush!’ she stopped him, quite 
eagerly, the while she laid her hand 
in his with a frank cordial pressure, 
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but her face worked as though she 
would fain burst out crying once 
more. ‘There is not a moment to 
lose ; I must detain you no longer. 
There is one thing more I had to 
say. You will see him; you will 
tell him how anxious we have all 
been for him, and you will give 
him this packet yourself, she drew 
it from her bosom as she spoke, 
‘and you will entrust it to no hand 
but his own. It is only a matter 
of—of—business,’ she faltered out, 
‘but I wish it to arrive safe at its 
destination. Thank you—God bless 
you!’ 

She would not have been a 
woman had she not reserved this one 
little bit of concealment. Effing- 
ham must not know, no one must 
ever know, how she had loved 
Humphrey Bosville. The packet 
was but a matter of business— 
business, forsooth !—exchange and 
barter, and dead loss and utter 
bankruptcy; but none must fathom 
it. They are allalike; reeling from 
a death-blow they can find a mo- 
ment to dispose their draperies de- 
cently, nay, even tastefully, around 
them. And whilst on the subject 
of drapery we may remark, that 
even in the deepest affliction they 
preserve no slight regard to the 
amenities of dress. Though Mary’s 
heart was breaking, her robe was 
not disordered, neither was her hair 
out of curl. 

As Effingham ordered out his 
horses and betook himself to the 
saddle, he little thought how he 
had created so deep an interest in 
the two gentle hearts he left behind 
him. Grace was already studiously 
comparing him with a previous 
idol, a comparison which generally 
argues the dethronement of the 
prior image from its pedestal in the 
female breast; and Mary, of all 
people, could most thoroughly enter 
into his feelings, pity his loneliness, 
and appreciate his self-sacrifice. 

Humphrey’s case was indeed one 
of extreme peril. Heavily manacled, 
and committed to Newgate like : 
common malefactor, his only pros- 
ect of release was when he should 
be brought before the Parliament 
and placed on trial for his life. 
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Scant mercy, too, could he expect 
from that conscientious assemblage. 
A confirmed Malignant, a brave and 
zealous officer, an adherent of the 
Queen ; lastly—setting at naught 
his previous pardon—an emissary 
from the French Court to the im- 
prisoned King, nothing was want- 
ing to prove him guilty of high 
treason against the majesty of the 
Commons House of Parliament by 
law assembled,—nothing but an 
extraordinary reversal of the usual 
sentence could prevent his paying 
the extreme penalty attached to 
that heinous offence. 

In vain he pleaded the innocence 
of the letters with which he was 
charged; in vain he urged that 
they contained a simple application 
to his Majesty from the Prince, his 
son, for permission to accompany 
the Duke of Orleans to the wars. 
In vain he pleaded his own position 
as a mere domestic functionary 
attached to the person of the 
Queen. His well-known character 
for loyalty and reckless daring, ac- 
companied by his steady refusal to 
sign his name to a written state- 
ment embodying the above expla- 
nations, utterly nullified all that 
could be said in his defence, and 
left him nothing to anticipate but 
an adverse verdict, a short shrift, 
and a speedy end. 

It was evident, however, that 
some strong influence was at work 
below the surface in favour of the 
Royalist prisoner. Powerful de- 
baters in the House of Commons 
itself urged the policy of clemency, 
and the antecedents of the culprit, 
as arguments for a mitigated sen- 
tence, if not a free acquittal. 
Shrewd lawyers reserved points of 
law in his behalf. One eminent 
patriot boldly expressed his admi- 
ration of such devoted constancy 
even in an enemy; and although 
the case was too clear to admit of 
doubt, and Lenthall (the Mr.Speaker 
of his day) was compelled to do his 
duty and commit the prisoner for 
trial on the capital charge, he was 
not even then abandoned by friends, 
who must indeed have felt them- 
selves secure to make such exertions 
in his behalf. 
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On his return to Newgate from 
Westminster, the coach in which 
he sat was curiously enough upset. 
Two of his guards appeared 
strangely stupefied, a third was 
drunk, and the fourth, slipping a 
note into his hand, bade him run 
for his life the while he extricated 
the horses and rated the driver 
soundly for their misfortune. Per- 
haps Humphrey was not so sur- 
srised as he might have been, had 
io not previously held an interview 
with Effingham in his prison, whose 
writing he recognised in the slip of 
paper in his hand. Its contents 
were short and pithy :-— 

‘Keep quiet and in hiding, it 
said, ‘for a few months. You will 
be purposely overlooked, but re- 
main where you are not known, 
and above all—keep still.’ 

There was no signature, but 
Humphrey wisely tore it into shreds 
as he made his escape through the 
increasing darkness. 

And now Effingham was antici- 
pating his reward. As he journeyed 
rapidly back to Northampton, rid- 
ing post, and urging the good 
horses beneath him to their swiftest 
pace, he was thinking of Grace’s 
grateful smile when he should as- 
sure her that her lover had been 
saved by his exertions; and his 
own gratification, in which indeed 
there was no inconsiderable leaven- 
ing of pain, at her delight. 

He was to see her just once again 
—that once which, contrary to all 
the rules of arithmetic, is multiplied 
by itself into so many, many times 
—to witness her happiness with his 
own eyes, and feel that henceforth 
he was never so much as to think 
of her again. For this he had 
worked and fawned, cajoled and 
promised, intrigued and threatened; 
done constant violence to his stern, 
true nature, and lost that position 
with his party which it had cost 
him so much to attain. And for 
this he would have done as much 
and twice as much again, because, 
you see, he was going to have his 
Reward. 

How even this consolation was 
denied him, we must detail in an- 
other chapter. 



















































CHAPTER XXXVIL 
‘WELCOME HOME.’ 


There was hurrying to and fro in 
the old house at Boughton; a 
hushed confusion seemed to per- 
vade the establishment, and though 
the servants rushed here and there 
in aimless anxiety, everything 
was done as noiselessly as possible, 
and they did not even venture to 
express in words that which their 
scared faces and white lips told 
only too well. 

Horses had been saddled hastily, 
and ridden off at speed in search of 
medical assistance. With the strange 
piteous earnestness to do somethin 
which pervades us helpless ale 
when we feel that nothing can avail, 
mounted messengers had been dis- 

atched in needless repetition. 

here was little to be done but 
to wait for the leech and summon 
fortitude to endure his confirma- 
tion of their worst fears. The sick 
man said himself there was no 
hope. He seemed less affected than 
any in the household by the recent 
catastrophe. 

Sir Giles was down under a mor- 
tal stroke. He preserved his senses 
and his speech ; the rest of the man 
was a mere helpless shell ; but his 
mind was as-vigorous as ever, and 
the old knight’s courage had not 
given way even now—no, not an 
inch. 

He had often looked on Death 
before, had fronted him in the 
field, spurring his good horse 
against him, with a jest on his lips, 
and told him that he feared him 
not, to his face. He had seen all 
he loved best on earth fast in the 
skeleton’s embrace, and he had not 
quailed even then. Would he shrink 
from him now? Psha! let him do 
his worst. 


We have said it before, and we 


say it again, that the mind which 
has never prepared itself for the 
great change, is usually incapable 
of doing so when that change is 
actually present. Far be it from 
us to aver that it is ever too late 
whilst there is life ; we only remark 
that it seems ill-advised to make 
no preparation for a long, what 
if it be an endless, journey? till 
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the foot is actually in the stir- 
rup. 

Grace was weeping by his bed- 
side, her hand in his, her face 


turned from him to hide the 
big drops that coursed each 
other down her cheeks. Poor 


Gracey! Many a true friend loves 
you well, many a heart leaps to the 
glance of your kind eyes, and warms 
to your gentle voice; but where 
will, you find an affection so con- 
stant, so unwavering, so regardless 
of self, so patient of ingratitude, as 
his who lies gasping there on his 
death-bed? Where will you find 
another love that shall be always 
willing to give everything and re- 
ceive nothing? that shall pour on 
you its unceasing stores of care and 
tenderness, nor ask even for a word 
of thanks in return ? 

‘I’ve been a kind old father to 
thee, lass,’ said the dying man, ‘ and 
thou’st been a rare aioe to me; 
but I must leave thee now.’ 

What could Grace do but bow 
her head down upon the poor 
thin hand she held,-and weep as if 
her heart would break ? 

He folded the pretty head to his 
bosom as he used to do when she 
was a little child, stroking the hair 
cam, and fondling and consoling 

er. 

‘Don’t ye cry so, my darling, 
said the old warrior. ‘What! 
Gracey, little woman, cheer up! ’tis 
not for long, lass, not for long.’ 

She seemed to be the dying one 
of the two. She lay motionless, her 
head buried in his breast. She was 

wraying for him to his Father and 
ers. 

He was still for a time. Con- 
scious of his failing powers, he was 
gathering himself, as it were, for an 
effort. When he spoke again she 
looked up astonished at his strength 
of voice. 

‘Is Mary here,’ he asked—‘ Mary 
Cave? bid her come round here. 
God bless thee, Mistress Mary.’ 

She had been sitting afar off at 
the window, quietly waiting, as 
was her custom, till she could be of 
use. She came to the bedside now, 
and put her arm round Grace, and 
looked down upon the helpless 
knight with a calm, sad face. The 
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greater grief absorbs the less, and 
constant pain will make callous the 
most sensitive nature, Poor Mary! 
two short years ago she would 
hardly have stood so composed and 
statue-like at good Sir Giles’s 
death-bed. 

‘Care for her, sweet Mistress 
Mary,’ he resumed, with something 
of his old energy of voice and man- 
ner; ‘take charge of my pretty one 
when Iam gone. I thought some- 
times to see her married to yon 
good lad, him that rode the sorrel 
horse so fairly—my memory fails 
me now, I think—how call you 
him? Aye, I thought to have seen 
her married and all; but she’s 
young, very young yet. I am fail- 
ing fast, Mistress Mary; don’t ye 
speak to Gracey about it ; she loves 
her old father, and it might disturb 
the child ; but ’'m not for long here. 
I know not if my senses may be 
spared me. I must speak out 
whilst I can. Gracey, are you 


there? Where is Gracey ? 

She was close to him still, press- 
ing her wet cheek to his. 

‘Here, father,’ she whispered 
‘ dear father ; and her voice seeme 
to revive him for the time. 

‘Mary will take care of ats my 


little lass,’ he said, feebly stretching 
his hand to hers, and trying to 
place it in that of her friend. 
*Thou wilt not leave her, Mary ; 
never leave her till she’s married to 
some good man—not a rebel, 
Gracey, never a rebel, for the old 
father’s sake. I loved that bold 
lad well ; why doth he never come 
to see us now! Kiss me, Gracey. 
I shall see thee again, my child. 
God forgive my sins! I have 
never sinned by thee. I shall see 
thee again, and thy mother too. 
God bless thee, Gracey !’ 

He sank into a stupor. The leech 
had not arrived yet. Something 
told their hearts that all the leech- 
craft on earth would be of no avail, 
and the two women sat noiselessly 
weeping in the silence of the death- 
chamber. 

He spoke again after a while; 
but his eyes shone with a strange 
brightness, and the indescribable 
change was on him—the change 
which we cannot but instinctively 
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acknowledge, and which pervades 
the dying, like a gleam of pale light 
from the land beyond the grave. 

He spoke of the old times now. 
Anon, he was charging once more 
at the head of his brigade on 
Naseby field ; the tramp of squad- 
rons and the rattle of small arms 
were in his ears, and Effingham’s 
steel-headed pikes lowered grimly 
in his front. Alas! the battle shout 
was but a hoarse labouring whis- 
per, yet the two pale listeners could 
recognise the tactics of an action 
and the stirring old war-cry, ‘God 
and Queen Mary! For the King! 
for the King ! 

Then he prayed for his Sovereign, 
fervently, loyally, prayed that he 
might recover his power and his 
throne, intermingling short pithy 
phrases from the ritual of his 
Church, and expressing himself 
proud, happy, privileged, that he 
might die for his king. 

Yet a thread of consciousness 
seemed to run through these fitful 
wanderings of departing reason. It 
was pitiful to hear him urge on his 
fancied retainers to ease his saddle 
and curb his good horse tighter, as 
he flew his hawk once more in the 
—m meadows under the summer 
sky. 
‘He was getting infirm,’ he said, 
‘and the days were long at this 
time of year; but it was evening 
at last, and he was glad, for he was 
tired, very tired. It would be dark 
before they got home. It was very 
dark even now.’ 

There was a dead silence. The 
startled women thought he was 
gone ; but he breathed yet, though 
very faintly, and with p= lips. 
His eyes were closed, but he was 
wandering still. He called to his 
hawk, his horse, and his hounds. 
He must see Gracey, too, he said, 
‘before he took his boots off.’— 
‘She was very little, surely, very 
little to run alone ;’ and he spoke 
fondly and tenderly to another 
Grace—a Grace that had been 
treasured up many a long year in 
the depths of his stout old heart, a 
Grace that would almost weary 
expecting him, even in heaven— 
that was surely waiting for him 
now on the other side. 
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He opened his eyes once more, 
but they rolled aimlessly around, 
fixing themselves at last feebly 
upon his daughter. Grace felt to 
her heart’s core that his last look 
Was one of consciousness upon her 
—that he knew her even while that 
look was glazing into death—that 
the ‘God bless thee, Gracey!’ which 
he gasped out with his last breath, 
was the same old fond familiar 
farewell with which he was always 
used to depart upon a journey. 

So he went upon his way, and 
surely when he reached the pro- 
mised land he found a fond face 
there, waiting to welcome him 
home. 

Ere the surgeon arrived in hot 
haste, there was nothing left on 
earth of the stout old Cavalier but 
a goodly war-worn frame, a fixed 
marble face, smooth and placid, re- 
novated, as it were, to the sculp- 
tured beauty of its prime. He 
shook his head as he acknowledged 
himself to be too late, and left the 
mourners to the sacred indulgence 
of their grief. Grace Allonby wept 
in her friend’s arms, clinging to 
her in her distress with the help- 
less abandonment of a child, and 
Mary, roused from her own sorrows 
by the necessity for exertion, 
soothed her gently and pitifully 
like a mother. Lord Vaux was by 
this time a helpless invalid, and 
both women felt they had at last 
lost their only protector, as well 
as their best and kindest friend. 

‘You must never leave me, 
Mary,’ sobbed out Grace again and 
again, as a fresh burst of grief broke 
wildly forth, ‘never leave me now, 
for I have but you in the world.’ 

It was a goodly funeral with 
which they did honour to the brave 
old Cavalier. Many a stout yeoman 
came from far and near to see him 
laid in his last resting-place, and 
told, not without pride, as he 
quatfed the ale which ever flowed 
freely on such occasions, how he 
had charged to the old knight’s 
battle-cry at Naseby, or followed 
him through serried columns and 
levelled pikes at Edgehill or 

toundway-down. Not a_ brave 
heart within three counties but 
when he heard of Sir Giles’s death 
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said, ‘God rest him! he was a bold 
one. The King himself, the 
harassed, care-worn Charles, wrote 
a letter of condolence with his own 
royal hand to the daughter of his 
faithful servant; and _ Prince 
Rupert, pining in exile, vowed 
that ‘the last of the real old 
Cavaliers was buried with Sir 
Giles.’ 

But better than troopers’ admi- 
ration, prince’s approval, and king’s 
autograph, there was more than one 
poor friendless widow that came 
with her orphans in her hand, 
whilst the turf was fresh and ere 
the stone was up, to weep over the 
grave of her kind friend and bene- 
factor. Epitaphs may lie, monu- 
ments may crumble, deeds of arms 
and mortal fame may pass away, 
but the tears of the widow and the 
fatherless are treasured up as a last- 
ing memorial in a certain strong- 
hold, where ‘ neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves clo 
not break through nor steal.’ 


Cuaprer XXXVIII. 
“WESTMINSTER HALL.’ 


‘Wrap thy cloak well round thee, 
Gracey; the wind strikes chill to 
the very marrow.’ It was Mary 
Cave who spoke, and suiting the 
action to the word, drew with a 
tender hand the folds of a large 
dark mantle round the form of her 
companion. 

Grace shivered from head to foot, 
her teeth chattered, and she tot- 
tered as she walked, supported by 
her friend, who, faithful to the trust 
he left her, seemed to take a mater- 
nal charge of Sir Giles’s orphan 
daughter. 

‘never thought they would have 
dared to do it, observed Mary, 
pursuing the train of her own re- 
flections, ‘but it has come at last. 
He was brought from Windsor last 
night. I saw him myself by torch- 
light as he descended from the 
coach—so altered, Grace, so altered, 
in a short eighteen months!’ 

The expression of Grace’s coun- 
tenance was as that of one who sees 
some horrible deed of sacrilege 
committed, which the witness is 
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powerless to prevent. She hurried 
on nervously, and without answer- 
ing a word. 

More than a year had elapsed 
since the events recorded in the 
preceding chapter—a year of trou- 
ble and anxiety to the nation—a 
year of sorrow and seclusion to 
these two hapless mourners. Lord 
Vaux, whose failing health had long 
been a subject for alarm, seemed 
utterly unable to recover the shock 
occasioned by his old friend’s death. 
His kinswomen had brought him 
to the capital in search of the best 
medical assistance, and the two 
Royalist ladies were naturally 
anxious to be near the centre of 
those desperate measures which 
agitated the politics of the day. A 
powerful hand, too, seemed to pro- 
tect this Malignant family. ey 
came and went unquestioned where 
they would, and were free from the 
annoyances to which so many of 
their friends were subjected. It is 
possible that Grace may have been 
able to guess the shield which thus 
guarded her; but if so, gratitude 
did but add another painful ingre- 
dient to the total of her sufferings. 
Her father’s kind old face was ever 
before her eyes as she saw it last, 
and the dying whisper, ‘not a 
rebel, Gracey, never a rebel, for the 
old father’s sake! seemed to ring 
in her ears day and night. 

She shivered again as she drew 
the dark heavy folds tight around 
her: it was so cold—so bitter cold. 

A keen black frost, very different 
from his gladsome brother who 
comes sparkling down upon us, his 
stiff crisp raiment glittering with 
diamonds in the sunshine, bound 
the shrinking earth in a churlish 
embrace. A cutting north-easter, 
sweeping over her surface in fitful 
gusts, whirled up clouds of dust 
that stung and irritated the unpro- 
tected face like pin-points, and a 
dull leaden sky, against which the 
leafless trees of the Mall seemed to 
wave their skeleton’ branches as it 
were in mockery, lowered over all. 
London wore her blackest, her most 
forbidding look, and the pinnacles 
and spires of proud old Westmin- 
ster frowned hard and threatening 
in the dense cold atmosphere. 
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Yet people were standing about 
in groups, some talking in whispers 
with suppressed though eager ges- 
tures ; others waiting patiently, as 
if for some show or pageant. As 
is usual in a crowd, the women 
slightly predominated, yet was 
there but little sarcastic question- 
ing and shrill reply, while the 
gambols of the London urchin—a 
race never on any public occasion 
to be sought in vain—failed to ex- 
cite more than a transient smile in 
the grave and preoccupied multi- 
tude. 

As Mary and Grace passed rapidly 
on they heard many an ominous 
whisper and broken phrase respect- 
ing the great event which was thus 
collecting the agitated citizens. 
Strange improbable rumours flew 
from lip to lip ; hints of impossible 
combinations and contradictory cir- 
cumstances obtained implicit cre- 
dence. Here a sedate-looking per- 
sonage assured his auditors that 
‘his Majesty was never firmer on 
the throne ; that he was coming in 
state to Westminster to open his 
faithful Parliament in person; that 
the Lords at Windsor, the greatest 
personages in the kingdom, served 
him daily on their knees; and that 
he knew this to be a fact, he who 
now spoke to them at the present 
time, for his sister’s son, a gardener 
by trade, had the King’s own com- 
mands for the sowing of certain 
Spanish melons at Wimbledon. 
And is it likely, added the orator, 
looking up to the gloomy sky, 
‘that his Majesty would be sowing 
melons, especially Spanish ones, and 
in this weather too, unless he felt 
confident of seeing them ripen? 
‘God bless him! he would have 
added, but he caught the scowl of 
a wild fanatical-looking personage 
glaring so fiercely at him that the 
words died upon his lips. 

Then a little dirty man, a cobbler 
by trade, something of a demagogue 
by profession, and a drunkard by 
choice, gave it as his own opinion, 
with much unnecessary circumlo- 
cution, that ‘ Charles,’ as he called 
him, was about to place himself 
unreservedly in the hands of his 
Parliament. ‘Do we not know, 
said the little man, brandishing 
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aloft a pair of much-begrimed 
hands, and steadying his whole 
person by fixing his lack-lustre eye 
on a quiet individual in the crowd, 
who thus found himself, much to 
his annoyance, an object of con- 
siderable interest—‘do we not 
know that the people, under 
God, are the original of all just 
oped that the Commons, chosen 

y and representing us’ (the little 
man smote his shabby breast 
violently with his dirty hands), ‘are 
the fountain of all power and au- 
thority, so that what the Commons 
declare law ts law and nothing but 
law? and all the people of this 
nation are concluded thereby, al- 
though the consent and concurrence 
of the King and the House of Peers 
be not had thereunto ! 

The little man had got the last 
clause of the Parliament’s pro- 
clamation carefully by rote, and 
used the same for his peroration 
with considerable skill, much to the 
delight of his auditors, who very 
generally expressed themselves sa- 
tisfied with the soundness of his 
reasoning and the correctness of 
his principles. 

But still, amongst all the conflict- 
ing reports alluded to, all the dif- 
ferent opinions expressed by this 
motley assemblage, not a whisper 
was breathed as to the dreadful 
event which was really impending, 
not a suspicion seemed to exist 
even amongst the strongest par- 
tisans of the Parliament, that the 
people of England would exact the 
penalty of a king’s blood. 

It was only the well-educated and 
the far-seeing—those, in fact, who 
might be said to be behind the 
scenes—that could anticipate the 
worst ; those who knew that the 
Commons had declared themselves 
independent of the Lords, that a 
commission had already been no- 
minated for the trial of Charles 
Stuart on the charge of high trea- 
son, and that out of the hundred 
and thirty-five members appointed, 
scarce eighty consented to act, 
might indeed acknowledge the signs 
of the coming storm—the blast that 
was so soon to level the loftiest 
head in England with the dust. 

As the hour of noon approached 
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the crowd thickened considerably, 
and as it drew into its vortex more 
and more of the lowest rabble, the 
feeling against the King seemed to 
gain greater strength. Coach after 
coach rolled by, bearing the mag- 
nates of the country to the in- 
portant scene in Westminster Hall, 
and as these were mostly well- 
known to the populace, it might be 
remarked that such as were sus- 
pected even of a leaning towards 
royalty were assailed with groans 
and execrations, sometimes even 
with missiles of a more injurious 
nature, whilst those whose levelling 
principles were beyond doubt re- 
ceived a perfect ovation of cheers 
and congratulations, sometimes 
ridiculously personal, but always 
intended to be complimentary in 
the highest degree. 

Amongst the rest one equipage in 
perticular aroused a perfect tumult 
of applause: it was the coach of 
General Fairfax,containing his lady, 
seated alone in all the pomp of her 
native dignity and her robes of 
state. Like every successful man 
for the moment, Fairfax was at that 
period an immense favourite with 
the mob, and they clustered round 
the carriage that conveyed his wife 
with coarse and boisterous expres- 
sions of goodwill. The face inside 
was a study of strong suppressed 
feeling. Sitting there in the ma- 
jesty of her beauty, she could scarce 
restrain the overpowering senti- 
ments of hatred and contempt with 
which she regarded those who now 
surrounded her with such demon- 
strations of affection. The blood of 
the Veres boiled within her as she 
thought of her husband’s forfeited 
loyalty, and the scene from which 
she had persuaded him to be absent, 
but to which she was herself hurry- 
ing. Her face turned red and white 
by turns, she bit her lip and 
clenched her hand as she bid her 
coachman lash his horses recklessly 
and drive on. Like the proud 
Tarquin’s prouder wife, she would 
scarce have stopped had a human 
form been down aaa her feet. 

Jostled by the crowd, notwith- 
standing her haughty step and im- 
perious gestures, Mary could scarce 
make her way, and Grace’s visible 
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agitation increasing more and more, 
rendered her position one of pecu- 
liar annoyance and discomfort. 

They narrowly escaped being run 
over by the rapidly approaching 
carriage, but as it passed so close 
that its wheels brushed Mary’s 
garments, a well-known face ap- 
peared at the window, a familiar 
voice she had not heard for many a 
year called to the coachman to stop, 
and Lady Fairfax bade them enter 
and come with her, in her usual 
accents of command. 

‘Mary Cave! I thought it was 
you,’ she exclaimed. ‘What are 
you doing amongst this canaille? 
Jump in, and your friend, too. Let 
us see the end of this shameful 
business in Westminster Hall.’ 

The unconscious canaille gave her 
ladyship and friends three hearty 
cheers as they drove off. 

Under such protection as that of 
Lady Fairfax, with whom Mary had 
been intimate in girlhood’s brighter 
days, the two ladies found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining access to the 
Hall. 

Seats had been apportioned, and 
what were even then termed 
‘boxes,’ partitioned off for the 
wives and families of the chief 
actors to witness the proceedings, 
and one of the principal of these 
had been reserved for the lady of the 
powerful Parliamentary General. 

It was an awful and a solemn 
scene which burst upon the sight 
of our two devoted Loyalists as 
they entered. The King’s trial was 
about to commence, and already 
had the Commissioners taken their 
seats, with more than the usual 
pomp of form and cererfony. The 
stern and able Bradshaw, he whose 
sense of duty has earned him an 
unenviable immortality under the 
title of ‘The Regicide,’ stood erect 
as President, supported by his 
assessors, Lisle and Say, skilful 
lawyers both, and bold uncompro- 
mising men. 

All heads were turned, all eyes 
directed towards the bar, at which 
was set a velvet chair of state. 
This inanimate object seemed to 
excite universal interest. It was to 
receive the royal prisoner, but it 
was still empty. 
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Anon the vague murmur that 
pervades all large assemblies in- 
creased audibly, and a certain stir 
was apparent at the far end of the 
Hall ; then succeeded the deep 
hush of intense expectation, and 
many a heart heard nothing but 
its own thick beating as it strained 
for a forward glimpse of but a few 
hours. 

A sedan chair was carried slowly 
up the Hall; many uncovered as 
it passed them ; one or two voices 
were even heard to murmur a 
blessing. But that chair contained 
Charles Stuart, and his judges sat 
doggedly with their hats on, neither 
rising nor showing the slightest 
mark of respect to their unfortunate 
Sovereign. 

When the King reached the bar 
he alighted, and without removing 
his hat, seated himself at once in 
the chair appointed for him ; but 
presently rising again, looked 
sternly about him, at the president, 
at the court, at the people in the 
galleries; his nerve was as un- 
shaken as it had ever been in the 
presence of physical danger. He 
was at bay now, and he was every 
inch a king. 

But he was altered, sadly altered 
too. Mary’s heart sank within her 
as she traced the furrows that suf- 
fering and anxiety had ploughed in 
those royal lineaments, for .which 
she had all her life been taught to 
cherish an affectionate veneration. 
His well-knit figure was firm and 
upright as ever ; nor were his locks, 
though slightly tinged with grey, 
much thinner than of old; but his 
features were sharpened, and his 
eyes hollowed, as if he had been 
suffering acute physical pain; 
while the doomed expression that 
had always been the chief charac- 
teristic of his face, had deepened 
to an intensity of melancholy that 
it was piteous to look upon. 

When Bradshaw spoke, however, 
his features hardened into defiance 
once more. 

Silence was proclaimed, and a 
whisper might have been heard 
from one end to the other of that 
vast hall. Then the clerk, in a 
sonorous and business-like voice, 
read over the ordinance for the 
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King’s trial, a formal document, 
couched in terms of legal obscurity. 
When this ceremony was concluded, 
the list of commissioners was called 
over by the same functionary, those 
present answering to their names. 

‘John Bradshaw!’ 

‘Here,’ replied the President, in 
a loud undaunted voice, looking 
sternly at the King, who returned 
his glance with a haughty and con- 
temptuous frown. 

‘Thomas Fairfax!’ 

There was no response. A stir 
pervaded the hall as men turned 
and stared and whispered their 
neighbours with eager anxious 
faces. 

Again the clerk called in a loud 
voice, ‘ Thomas Fairfax !’ 

‘He has more wit than to be here,’ 
was answered in distinct confident 
tones ; but though Bradshaw bent 
his brows in anger, and the com- 
missioners made hasty inquiries, 
and gave peremptory orders to their 
officials to secure the offender, it 
was not easy, in the increasing con- 
fusion, to ascertain whence the bold 
reply had come. 

It originated, however, a murmur 
and a disturbance which it took 
some minutes to quell. Signs of 
disapprobation were swamped by 
a strong inclination to applaud ; 
and it was evident that a powerful 
feeling in favour of the royal pri- 
soner existed even in the very court 
in which he was to be tried. 

The impeachment was then read 
over, accusing the monarch of 
‘designs to erect to himself an illi- 
mited and tyrannical power, to over- 
throw the rights and liberties of 
the people; of high treason in 
respect of the levying war against 
the present Parliament, and the 
people therein represented; as 
denoted by his appearance at York 
and Beverley with a guard ; by the 
setting up of the standard at Not- 
tingham ; by the battle of Edge- 
hill; and so on in order enume- 
rating the different battles at which 
the King had been present. The 
document then went on to say, that 
he had caused the death of thou- 
sands of free-born people; that 
after his forces had been defeated, 
and himself made prisoner, he had 
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stirred up insurrection in the coun- 
try, and given a commission to the 
prince, his son, to raise a new war 
against the Parliament ; and that, 
‘as he was the author and contriver 
of these unnatural, cruel, and 
bloody wars, so was he therein 
guilty of all the treasons, murders, 
rapines, burnings, spoils, desola- 
tion, damage, and mischief to the 
nation which had been committed 
in the said wars, or been occasioned 
thereby ; and that he was there- 
fore impeached for the said trea- 
sons and crimes, as a tyrant, traitor, 
and murderer, and a public im- 
placable enemy to the Common- 
wealth, on behalf of the good 
people of England.’ 

The King had sat perfectly 
silent and composed during the 
reading of the above strangely- 
worded impeachment, save that at 
the terms ‘tyrant and traitor’ as 
applied to himself, he had smiled 
contemptuously in the faces of the 
court. He raised his head, how- 
ever, as the clerk paused to take 
breath after enunciating the last 
paragraph, and seemed about to 
make some objection or remark, 
but was arrested in the act, for 
the same female voice that had 
already interrupted the proceedings 
of the court, now rose once more, 
distinct and forcible through the 
hush of the attentive audience. 

‘The good people of England!’ 
it exclaimed, in clear mocking 
tones. ‘No! nor one hundredth 
part of them!’ 

Great was the disturbance that 
ensued ; several members rose hur- 
riedly from their seats, and a 
tumultuous rush in the body of the 
hall added to the general confusion. 
Some even thought a rescue was 
impending ; and a few of the more 
timorous were already glancing 
about for a speedy egress. Colonel 
Hacker, who commanded the guard 
of musketeers, and to whom was 
confided the custody of the King’s 
person, gave orders to fire into 
the box whence these sounds of 
disapproval had arisen ; and the 
stern soldiers had already levelled 
their muskets to obey this un- 
military command. Lady Fairfax 
rose undauntedly and faced their 
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muzzles with a bold imperious 
brow. Mary, too, rushed to the 
front to share the danger of her 
friend. Grace, trembling and weep- 
ing, shrank behind them, half 
paralyzed with fear. For a few 
moments all was breathless con- 
fusion ; but a voice that even in her 
terror the frightened girl recognised 
only too plainly,was heard to exclaim 
in loud reproving tones, ‘Shame! 
shame! Recover your arms! 
Cowards! would you fire upon your 
countrywomen? and George Ef- 
fingham, in his uniform as a gene- 
ral of the Parliament, struck up the 
barrels of the muskets, and threat- 
ened to put Hacker under im- 
mediate arrest. 

An usher of the court, however, 
came round to the box occupied by 
Lady Fairfax, and endeavoured to 
prevail upon her to withdraw. It 
was only under a promise that she 
would remain tranquil, extorted 
from her by the entreaties of her 
companions, that she was permitted 
to remain, With clenched hands 
and angry brow she sat out the re- 
mainder of the proceedings. 

When order was once more re- 
stored, Mr. Cook, the Attorney- 
General, being about to speak, the 
King laid the long amber-headed 
cane which he usually carried, upon 
his shoulder, and bade him ‘hold ; 
but the Lord President requiring 
him to proceed, his Majesty folded 
his arms, and bending his brows 
fixedly upon him, listened atten- 
tively to a summary of the charges 
against him, which was now re- 
peated. 

His Majesty then required to 
know by what authority he was 
brought hither. 

‘I have,’ said Charles, ‘a Trust 
committed to me by God by old 
and lawful descent ; I will not be- 
tray it to answer to a new unlawful 
authority ; therefore, resolve me 
that, and you shall hear more of 
me.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the President, ‘ you 
are required to answer these charges 
in the name of the people of Eng- 
land, of whom you are the elected 
king.’ 

‘I deny that,’ interrupted the in- 
dignant monarch. ‘England has 
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been no elective kingdom, but a 
hereditary monarchy for near a 
thousand years. I dispute your 
authority. I dostand more for the 
liberty of my people than any here 
that come to be my pretended 
judges.’ 

Bradshaw in an insolent tone 
bade him interrogate the court with 
becoming deference and humility. 

His pride aroused, his royal dig- 
nity insulted, Charles lost his as- 
sumed calmness and that presence 
of mind for which he was not 
always too conspicuous. With in- 
temperate voice and gesture, he 
inveighed against the injustice of 
the proceedings, calling on Divine 
Providence, in no measured lan- 
guage, to avenge him of his enemies, 
and right him in the face of the 
wholeworld. Whilst thus declaim- 
ing, the amber-head of his staff fell 
otf, and this little incident, ominous 
as it might have appeared to a 
superstitious mind, served to change 
the current of his ideas, and to 
moderate the violence of his de- 
portment. 

Mary’s loyal heart swelled with 
indignation as, sitting unobserved 
behind Lady Fairfax, she could not 
but remark how no obedient cour- 
tiers pressed to pick it up—how 
the King, with a gesture of patient 
surprise, was fain to stoop for it 
himself, and as though reminded 
by the very act of the friendless- 
ness of his position, and the neces- 
sity for resignation, rose once more 
with the calm brow and the air of 
quiet longsuffering that had be- 
come habitual to that careworn 
face. 

But Mary, too, with all her Cava- 
lier enthusiasm and exaggerated 
sentiments of the devotion due to 
her Sovereign, had other matters to 
occupy her wandering thoughts, 
other causes for agitation and ex- 
citement, apart from the great 
political tragedy of which she was 
then and there witnessing the first 
act. Each one of us lives an inner 
as well as an outer existence. How 
curious would it have been to have 
analysed the thoughts of the diffe- 
rent individuals who thronged that 
spacious hall! Met there for a 
common object, and that an object 
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of vital importance, not only to the 
destinies of their country, but to 
the personal safety of the lieges, 
how many minds amongst them 
were bent, to the exclusion of all 
other images, solely on the affair in 
hand! How many even of the 
judges but had a large share 
of their attention preoccupied by 
matters solely personal and inte- 
resting to themselves—by a farm 
far off in Lincolnshire, a wife sick- 
ening at Bath, a child unhappily 
married in Scotland; nay, even 
by such trifling annoyance as do- 
mestic difficulties with a servant, 
or the lameness of a favourite 
horse! How many but had some 
overpowering interest at heart, to 
which the justice of the trial and 
the guilt or innocence of the royal 
prisoner was a mere gossamer, and 
who could scarce withdraw their 
minds for a few minutes at a time 
from the one engrossing object, to 
bend them on the paramount duty 
they had sworn to fulfil! What 
was Charles’s condemnation or ac- 
quittal, to the idol each had pri- 
vately raised up and worshipped, 
as men worship false idols alone— 
the schemes of selfish aggrandize- 
ment, the acquisition of wealth, 
the fascinating temptations of in- 
trigue, or the thrilling satisfaction 
of revenge? Even Lady Fairfax, 
wrathful and defiant as she was, 
pitying with a woman’s pity the 
innocent victim, and alien with 
a woman’s indignation at the pal- 
pable injustice, could not forbear a 
glance into the possible future, 
when that royal prisoner should be 
no longer the first personage in 
England, could not keep back a 
swell of pride as she bethought her 
of one who had no slight prospect 
of assuming the reins of power, 
who might rise from a Parlia- 
mentary General (as his comrade 
really did) to be a Parliamentary 
Dictator ; and how for such an one 
she was herself no unworthy mate. 

And Mary, too, no longer bent 
her whole attention on that velvet 
chair and its hapless occupant. In 
glancing wearily round the hall, 
searching, as it were, for a friendly 
face on which to rest, her eye had 
caught a glimpse of a countenance 
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that reminded her—oh! so pain- 
fully—of one which even now to 
think of brought the blood to her 
cheek, and left it paler than before. 
Yes, though lost again instantane- 
ously in the crowd, there was a 
face somewhere, she was sure of it, 
that resembled his. That it was 
himself, of course, was impossible. 
He was in strict hiding, no doubt, 
and probably had taken refuge on 
the Continent ; at all events, the last 
place in the world to which even 
his recklessness would bring him, 
was the very stronghold of his 
enemies in Westminster Hall. But 
weak, childish, humiliating as it 
was, there would be something 
gratifying, something of a strange 
indefinable pleasure, mixed with 
ain, in looking once more on 
ineaments which could recall those 
that all the schooling in the world 
had not taught her to forget ; so her 
eyes wandered over the Hall, and 
refused to rest until they had found 
that which they desired. A mo- 
mentary stir amongst the group 
immediately surrounding the Sove- 
reign exposed the object of her 
search once more. It was but one 
of the musketeers who formed the 
escort, after all, that had so re- 
minded her for an instant of one 
now lost to her for ever, and on re- 
garding him attentively, though 
there was something in the air and 
figure that resembled Humphrey 
Bosville, the colour and complexion 
were so totally different from those 
of the proscribed Cavalier, that the 
resemblance became every moment 
more indistinct, and Mary smiled 
to herself, a faint, heart-sick smile, 
as she thought how harmless in its 
utter hopelessness was folly such 
as hers. 

But it beguiled her mind from 
the afflicting present, it led her 
fancy wandering away through the 
enamelled meadows and by the 
golden streams of that fairy land 
in which it is so dangerous to linger, 
and it was with a start of returning 
consciousness and the confused 
sensations of one awaking from a 
deep slumber, that she was aware 
of the general stir created by the 
departure of the prisoner from the 
Hall. 
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The proceedings had terminated 
for the day. Charles, after vainly 
protesting against the authority 
of his judges, had relapsed into 
the quiet dignified bearing of 
one who, while he feels the in- 
justice to which he is_ sub- 
jected, resolves bravely and pa- 
tiently to sustain his fate. As 
he was conducted down the hall 
loud expressions of loyalty greeted 
him from many an unknown 
and unsuspected partisan even 
amongst those therein assembled 
although a strong majority of 
his enemies strove to drown these 
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T was in the early part of the 
winter of 1834 that I made the 
acquaintance of Silees Metternich 
at Vienna. He had heard of the 
interest that I took in Dr. Gall’s 
system ; and soon after my arrival 
in the Austrian capital, a lady, a 
mutual friend, and a relation of his 
wife, communicated to me the 
Prince’s wish to see me at his 
palace. I was told to go there any 
evening about ten, and I lost no 
time in profiting by the opportunity. 
[ was ushered into the saloon of the 
Princess, the beautiful Melanie, 
born Countess Zichy Ferraris,whom 
I found surrounded by a small and 
somewhat noisy circle of relations 
and friends. It was however near 
eleven before the Prince entered. 
He immediately came up and 
entered into conversation with me, 
without formality. We conversed 
in German. I was subsequently 
told that the Prince generally spoke 
French in his wife’s saloon, espe- 
cially with strangers, but that he 
made an exception in my case, 
having heard of my proficiency in 
the former, and inability to speak 
the latter language with fluency. 
My eyes at that time were accus- 
tomed to scan the heads of all those 
with whom I came in contact ; and 
it required but a glance to show me 
that the Prince’s head was very 
large, indeed far above the average 
size, and that both the forehead 
and coronal region were remarkably 
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ebullitions by violent cries for 
* justice.’ 

When the King passed the sword 
of state, placed conspicuously in 
the sight of the whole assemblage, 
he manned himself with an air of 
dignity, and facing the court, 
pointed to the emblem of death, 
while he exclaimed in a loud, firm 
tone, ‘I do not fear that 

It was no empty boast. How 
little Charles Stuart feared the ex- 
treme moment from which poor 
human nature instinctively recoils, 
he proved nobly and resignedly on 
the scaffold. 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 


srominent. What struck me most, 
owever, was the extraordinary 


width between the eyebrows, the 
inner points of which were greatly 
depressed, showing, according to 
Gall, an extreme development of a 
mental faculty called 
German ‘ Sachsinn, and in French 
‘Sens de choses, ‘ éducabilité? &ec. 
In his great work, Sur les Fonctions 
du Cerveau, Gall states that he had 
perceived this part of the forehead 
to be prominent in all those who 
were remarkable for powers of ob- 
servation and the memory of facts. 
When very large, he found it to be 
a sure sign that the individual pre- 
ferred facts to abstract speculations. 
Neither before nor since 
met with so remarkable a promi- 
nence in this part of the forehead 
as in Prince Metternich. 
bellum, too, was very large; and 
the Prince’s history does not seem 
to have belied Gall’s teachings in 
ee to the principal function of 
this 
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The cere- 


ortion of the brain. 
After a few questions about 


myself, and whether I had known 
either Gall or Spurzheim, to which 
I replied in the negative, the Prince 
directly began speaking of the 
former. 


‘I was one of the first,’ he said, 


‘to appreciate Gall’s discoveries, 
and to encourage him to pursue his 
investigations. 
him, attended his lectures, and 
watched his 
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myself, he added, ‘studied every 
branch of science necessary to 
qualify me to become a medical 
man, I was the better able to 
understand Gall and the value of 
his doctrines’ (Lehre). The Prince 
dwelt upon this and on his love of 
natural sciences with evident satis- 
faction, and he more than once re- 
peated to me that he had been one 
of the first and most consistent of 
Gall’s followers. ‘Gall’ he went 
on to say, ‘was aman of facts. He 
had great powers of observation, 
and nothing escaped him calculated 
to throw light on his favourite pur- 
suit—the discovery of the functions 
of the brain. He was a great hater 
of theories, and he would never 
converse with ideologists. He was 
correct in his views, and his know- 
ledge was profound, but he was 
confused in his manner of express- 
ing himself, and his style of lan- 
guage was not good. There was 
often a want of clearness in his way 
of placing a subject before his 
hearers ; and I have frequently cor- 
rected him, and told him to alter 
his phrases, and say so and so.’ 

‘Gall took great interest,’ the 
Prince told me, ‘in every depart- 
ment of nature, and he occupied 
himself much with the physiviogy 
of plants. In his garden he had a 
hospital for sick plants, and when- 
ever he observed any in the apart- 
ments of his patients in an un- 
healthy state, he asked to have 
them sent to him to be cured. I 
accompanied him often to the bird 
and horse markets in Vienna ; and, 
much to the astonishment of the 
sellers, he invariably pointed out 
the best singers amongst the birds, 
and the dispositions of the horses.’ 

The Prince now asked me whether 
medical men in England were 
favourable to phrenology ; whether 
the Phrenological Journal was more 
devoted to observations or to specu- 
lations and theories. He was him- 
self, he assured me, perfectly con- 
vinced of the truth of Gall’s 
‘Lehre, taken as a whole, though 
some details were less satisfactorily 
established than others. 

‘I have never,’ he added, ‘since 
I became acquainted with Gall’s 
discoveries, employed any one con- 
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fidentially or about my person 
without reference to the shape of 
his head.’ That phrenology should 
still be so little known and appre- 
ciated, the Prince considered to be 
owing to the general ignorance of 
physiology amongst the upper and 
so-called educated classes. 

Apropos to the above relation by 
a great statesman and diplomatist 
of the interest which he took in 
Dr. Gall and his system, I may 
here mention that Gall was also 
highly valued by Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, the celebrated Russian di- 
plomatist. During his residence as 
ambassador at Paris, he not only 
employed Gall as his physician, but 
he derived so much pleasure from 
hearing him converse on his favou- 
rite subject, that a place was always 
reserved for him at his table. 

It was quite a surprise to me to 
find in Prince Metternich such an 
earnest disciple of Gall. He re- 
newed the conversation about him, 
and told me several anecdotes of 
his want of tact. ‘Gall had,’ he 
said, ‘a peculiar faculty for bring- 
ing the cudgels on himself. He 
made many enemies in Vienna, 
especially amongst the priests, and 
without any necessity. It was 
owing to his rough manners and 
uncompromising way of speaking 
his mind. He totally disregarded 
the necessity of tact in intercourse 
with the world. But he was the 
most careful and patient investiga- 
tor I have known. He was a great 
thinker too ; indeed, a truly philo- 
sophical mind.’ The Prince related 
to me the following anecdote as 
exemplifying Gall’s want of tact. 
‘Whenever I have been to Paris,’ he 
said, ‘on diplomatic affairs, I have 
lived with him as much as possible. 
Gall invited me one evening to his 
house to be present at the dissec- 
tion of the head of a girl’ (the 
name I could not remember) ‘ who 
had been executed that morning 
for murder. I found the head 
already placed upon his table, and 
a large party of savans assem- 
bled. Amongst them was the chief 
physician to the Emperor Napoleon. 
Nevertheless, before Gall proceeded 
to explain to us the peculiarities ot 
the head and brain, in the most 
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marked manner he called our at- 
tention to the striking resemblance 
he found in the features of the 
girl and the Emperor Napoleon. 
Of course we were all silent; but 
Gall would expatiate on this sub- 
ject, although I trod upon his feet, 
and did all in my power to stop 
him and bring him to matters con- 
nected with his science.’ 

The Prince did not rank Spurz- 
heim so high as Gall, though he 
granted that he had done some- 
thing for the nomenclature and 
classification of the mental facul- 
ties. I mentioned that the arctic 
voyager, Captain Ross, himself a 
phrenologist, had used numerals to 
distinguish the degrees of develop- 
ment of the cerebral organs. The 
Prince said that he was one who 
attached no further value to words 
than as they served tO name and 
explain things; and as regarded the 
distinguishing of one faculty from 
another, or the degrees of develop- 
ment of any of them, it appeared 
to him the same whether numerals 
or terms as precise as possible were 
used. ‘But, he added, ‘it will 
always be most difficult, if not im- 
possible, to designate a fundamen- 
tal faculty of the mind by one 
word. Through life I have always 
paid attention to things themselves, 
and have never allowed myself to 
be misled by words.’ 

He said he had foretold Captain 
Ross’s failure. Others joining in 
the conversation, it turned on the 
eriodical overflowing of the Nile. 
The Prince was of opinion that no 
satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon had as yet been 
given. He spoke of the great 
fertility it produced, and said 
that he had sent for several barrels 
of the Nile water to put it to the 
test. He had applied it to soil in 
which wheat had been sown, and 
the result had been a surprising 
crop. He produced several ears of 
corn as specimens; They were 
neatly folded up in paper and 
noted. He had other specimens 
of corn grown in the same soil, 
which had not received Nile water. 
These latter were far inferior in 
quantity and quality. The Prince 
informed us, too, that he had 
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planted corn taken from Egyptian 
mummies, which had been brought 
over to Vienna, and opened there. 
The seeds had germinated and pro- 
ducedacrop. Idid not sufficiently 
attend to be able to recal to mind all 
that was said about this mummy 
corn; but the memorandum, such 
as it is, may have some interest, as 
the question has lately been mooted 
in England whether genuine mum- 
my corn will grow or not. There 
could be no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of that which the Prince had 
planted. 

He again drew me aside, and 
returned to the subject of phreno- 
logy. ‘The outcry against Gall’s 
discoveries,’ he said, ‘ as leading to 
Materialism, was founded on igno- 
rance. I saw the subject in a 
totally different light, and had I 
not done so, I should have been 
one of Gall’s opponents. Never- 
theless,’ he added, ‘Gall himself 
was a Materialist, and this was the 
only point on which we could not 
agree. 

“The Prince said that he found 
also in the phrenological principles 
a confirmation of the existence of 
God. He had told Gall that he 
should oppose him if his doctrines 
of the functions of the brain should 
lead to materialism and atheism, 
but that he had soon found out 
the contrary. I mentioned the 
opinions expressed in the Phieno- 
logical Journal, that the religious 
sentiments were the result of in- 
born fundamental faculties of the 
brain. ‘ Yes,’ said the Prince, sud- 
denly interrupting me, ‘they could 
not be there without a purpose. It 
is impossible to suppose the Al- 
mighty meant to deceive his crea- 
tures.’ 

The Prince asked me how I 
intended to employ my time in 
Vienna; what studies I pursued, 
&c. I informed him that I 
wished to see the public institu- 
tions, the hospitals, jails, lunatic 
asylums, &c. ‘Ah,’ he replied, 
‘the latter are our weak side’ 
(Schwache Seite). I told him of the 
dreadful sights which had met my 
eyes in the madhouse at Linz, 
where I had seen many poor 
creatures behind iron bars, like 
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wild beasts, and chained to the 
walls to boot, naked, and covered 
with filth. Some had been in this 
state for upwards of twenty years, 
till nearly all signs of humanity 
had become obliterated. ‘I am 
afraid, said the Prince, ‘things 
are not much better in Vienna.’ 
Upon this, I ventured to express 
my surprise that his Highness did 
not cause improvements in the 
treatment of lunatics to be intro- 
duced. He smiled as he replied, 
that his department was Foreign 
Affairs ; ‘but,’ he added, ‘things 
will be greatly improved before 
long.’ The private asylums in 
Vienna, he told me, were good. All 
public lunatic asylums, he was of 
opinion, ought to be removed from 
large towns. Each district should 
have its own, as it was not good to 
congregate large numbers of the 
insane together. 

I may here mention that I sub- 
aamamie saw the public lunatic 
asylum in Vienna, at that time 
called ‘Der Narrenthurm’ (the 
Fool’s Tower). It consisted princi- 
pally of a huge circular building of 
several stories, and in this, as in 
the lunatic prison at Linz (for I 
can call it by no other name), the 
most disgusting, cruel scenes met 
my eyes. Here, again, poor 
creatures were to be seen behind 
thick iron bars, and chained to the 
walls. A scraper served to push 
in the food and bring out a portion 
of the filth. The treatment of 
these poor sufferers, considered to 
be raving maniacs, was too sicken- 
ing to be dwelt upon. In the 
female wards cases of erotic mania 
were frequent. I was told, too, 
that excessive gambling in the 
‘Lotto’ had brought many into 
the ‘Narrenthurm.’ This Lotto, I 
may mention here, is a vile kind of 
lottery, which makes gambling easy 
and alluring to the poorest classes, 
and brings in considerable revenues 
to the State. In all the provin- 
cial capitals of the Austrian empire, 
as well as in Vienna, drawings 
periodically take place. Out of 
ninety numbers, five are drawn ; 
speculators can stake even as small 
an amount asthe value of a penny 
on such numbers as they fancy wi 
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be the lucky ones, receiving in pro- 
portion as they stake on one num- 
ber, or on two, or on three, and in 
their order of succession or not. 
The gain being great to those who 
hit upon three numbers in their 
order of succession, the amount 
that may be staked on this chance 
is limited, to prevent the State ex- 
chequer running too great a risk of 
having to disgorge. There are 
offices for staking on the numbers 
in every little town. In several I 
have had opportunities of observ- 
ing the poorest classes carry articles 
of clothing, &c.,to the pawnbroker’s 
on the evenings before a drawing, 
and then go with the money to the 
lotto office. The rage for gambling 
and the consequent misery result- 
ing from this lotto system of the 
‘paternal government’ of Austria 
may be easily imagined. 

I was refused admission into the 
only private asylum I could hear 
of at Vienna. But I made the ac- 
quaintance of the proprietor, and 
to judge by what I saw of him, and 
what was communicated to me by 
an enlightened physician, although 
the money of wealthy relatives 
might gild the chains of the suf- 
ferers, yet coercion formed the 
main feature of the treatment. 

But to return to my conversation 
with Prince Metternich. He re- 
lated to me several anecdotes of 
singular cases of insanity which he 
had met with when visiting lunatic 
asylums in company with Gall. 
They once saw two lovers in the 
same institution, who had become 
deranged in consequence of a sud- 
den and cruel separation. They no 
longer knew one another as objects 
of mutual affection, although aT 
were constantly raving to be united. 
When brought together they ac- 
knowledged being acquainted, but 
each said the other was not the be- 
loved one. Both were insane on 
this point. Poor creatures! how 
different to the cherished image 
of former days each may have be- 
come in the other’s eyes. The 
Prince mentioned, too, the case of 
a distinguished mathematician, 
whose derangement consisted in 
his mistaking the number 5 for 
an © in all his calculations. In 
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speaking of periodical insanity and 
suicide, the Prince told me that 
Gall considered all suicides to be 
insane. He related the case of a 
tailor who had jumped into the 
Danube, and when rescued had 
told how an angel had appeared to 
him, and enticed him to spring off 
the bridge. He had heard of seve- 
ral instances of a similar explana- 
tion of their conduct having been 
given by suicides before their death. 
One was that of a woman who had 
climbed upon the roof of a house, 
and then jumped off. She became 
collected before she died, and re- 
lated how an angel had suddenly 
appeared to her and had enticed 
her upon the roof. When there, 
he hovered before her, and so 
allured her that in attempting to 
reach him, she fell to the ground. 
Cases of monomania the Prince 
considered as strong evidence of 
the truth of Gall’s system ; and in 
all cases of insanity he was con- 
vinced that the brain was either 
primarily or indirectly affected by 
bodily disease. He told me that 
it had been proved in Paris that 
gambling and politics were the 
principal causes of suicide. He 
added, that many minds became 
unhinged in consequence of fre- 
quently attending the debates—a 
characteristic idea of his Highness. 

He spoke much of the German 
philosophic systems, which he did 
not like. With his matter-of-fact 
understanding (Plattgeist) he could 
not, he said, admire such pure 
speculations and theories as the 
German philosophers indulged in. 
They were extraordinary creations 
of the imagination, glittering cas- 
tles built upon sand. The re- 
flective faculties were wrongly 
directed, and the inductive philo- 
sophy too much neglected, in Cer- 
many. When the German philo- 
sophy was examined by the light 
of physical science, it was found to 
consist principally of fine words, 
the sense of which no two minds 
would interpret exactly in the same 
way. He blamed, too, the syn- 
thetical system of mental philo- 
sophy, as opposed to the analytical. 
Neither did he approve of man’s 
energies being wasted in attempts 
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to penetrate the ultimate causes of 
things, since all that man can do, 
he said, is to observe and note phe- 
nomena. It was absurd to puzzle 
ourselves about the why and be- 
cause (‘das Wie und Warum’). I 
mentioned to him the difficulty I 
had experienced in arguing with 
professed disciples of the dialectical 
school. He said it was perfectly 
useless to dispute with such, and 
that the only way was to silence 
them at once by some clinching 
method. ‘Lalande, the astronomer,’ 
he said, ‘exerted himself to the 
utmost, when I associated with him 
at Paris, to convert me to atheism. 
I told him, firstly, that his prin- 
ciples were repugnant to my feel- 
ings ; and secondly, that he ennwied 
me extremely. It did not silence 
him, so at last I said, ‘‘ You do not 
believe in God.” He affirmed it. 
“Well,” I replied, “I do believe in 
God, so we are both believers. The 
only difference is that I believe yes, 
and you believe no ; so let us con- 
tinue good friends, and drop this 
subject, for no one can prove what 
he believes.”” The Prince told me 
this anecdote both in German and 
French, with an air of much self- 
satisfaction. He expressed to me 
the pleasure which he had lately 
derived from reading a French 
translation of an article from the 
London Philosophical Journal, ‘On 
the Progress of Philosophy in the 
Eighteenth Century.’ 

Throughout our conversation the 
Prince’s manner was simple, calm, 
and earnest. He spoke slowly, 
and now and then with a slight 
hesitation. I found his features 
fine and expressive, but there was 
a peculiar dead look about the 
eyes. He seemed to take the 
deepest interest in every subject 
that was broached, and never to 
speak for the sake of carrying on 
the conversation. Neither on this, 
nor on subsequent occasions, did I 
ever hear a merely formal phrase fall 
from his lips. Though his man- 
ners in every respect were the very 
opposite of impulsive, yet he more 
than once tapped me on the knee 
or the arm (according as we were 
seated, or walking up and down) 
when he wished particularly to en- 
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sure my attention to something he 
yas saying, or when he was pleased 
with anything I had said. 

It was nearly two o’clock in the 
morning when I took my leave of 
the Prince. He shook hands with 
me cordially, and asked me to 
repeat my visit as often as possible, 
promising me introductions to the 
directors of the principal insti- 
tutions of Vienna. My first impres- 
sion of Prince Metternich—which, 
tired as I was, I noted down before 
going to bed (as likewise the above 
memoranda of our conversation)— 
was very different from what I had 
expected. There was in him a total 
absence of that air of astuteness 
which I had fancied must belong 
to so great a diplomatist. His 
head and body were erect, and 
there was a_ self-possessed and 
somewhat proud bearing about him 
which is best expressed by the 
German term ‘imponirend. He 
seemed to me a man of strong con- 
sistent character, self-satisfied, and 
with decided principles and rules 
of conduct; yet his manners and 
conversation were extremely simple 
and frank, so that I felt myself at 
ease, and much pleased with his 
calm, methodical way of carrying 
on a conversation. 

It was not long before I again 
drove to Prince Metternich’s palace. 
The Princess had told me that her 
saloon would be open to me every 
night after ten, and that her hus- 
band always came in from his 
bureau between that hour and 
eleven. I confess I should have 
preferred earlier hours; but for 
very many years it had been the 
Prince’s habit to devote this part 
of the night to social intercourse, 
and, as he informed me himself, he 
never retired to rest before two in 
the morning. ‘Habit is man’s 
nurse,’ says Schiller; nevertheless 
it must require an originally strong 
constitution to permit this habit of 
late hours to obtain, especially 
where, as in Prince Metternich’s 
case, so many of the day hours were 
devoted to important State affairs. 
So methodical was he, however, in 
everything, that he told me on this 
second visit, that in his bureau he 
had two desks on opposite sides of 
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the room. At the one he wrote all 
his despatches and official letters, 
or conversed with those who came 
to him on public business; the 
other was for his private affairs, 
Nothing could induce him, he said, 
to open at his private desk an 
official letter, however unimportant; 
if handed to him whilst sitting 
there, he would take it across to 
read it at the desk for the affairs of 
State. He acted in the same 
manner with private letters when 
brought to him at his official desk. 
He dwelt much on the association 
of ideas and their connexion with 
the outward objects to which we 
become accustomed ; likewise on 
the beneficial influence on the mind 
from strict attention to physical 
order. The Prince spoke, too, with 
contempt of a class of clever men 
whose minds are generally in a state 
of confusion, their knowledge as 
ill-arranged as their possessions. 

In the interim between my first 
and second visits, I had sent the 
Prince a Berlin Medical Journal to 
read, containing a review by Dr. 
Ideler of George Combe’s System of 
Phrenology, a translation of which 
had in the course of that year ap- 
peared in Germany. The Prince told 
me that he had read the review with 
much interest, and had lent it to his 
physician. Although Dr. Ideler in 
this article expressed his entire 
conviction of the truth of the general 
principles of phrenology, contrasting 
them favourably with the German 
speculative system of psychology, 
yet he dissented from many of 
Combe’s views. For instance, he 
disputed on theoretical grounds the 
phrenological organs and separate 
faculties of Hope,Conscientiousness, 
and Concentrativeness, explaining 
these phases. of mental life as the 
result of the combined actions of 
other faculties, the physiological 
constitution, &c. The Prince said 
that he agreed with the reviewer 
every time that he corrected Combe. 
Subsequently he mentioned that 
he wished to have it fully esta- 
blished to what extent the faculties 
of animals were capable of deve- 
lopment. On the one hand, he said, 
he did not think their treatment 
by man such as to elicit all their 
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powers ; but on the other, he could 
not agree with those philosophers 
who assert that animals have souls. 
Their instincts and propensities he 
found to be something quite dif- 
ferent from the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of man. I ventured 
to dissent from this view in its 
general and absolute bearing, stating 
that several of the intellectual dif- 
ferences between man and the 
superior animals were more quan- 
titative than qualitative. I called 
his attention to many of the actions 
of monkeys and dogs which could 
not be explained by so-called ‘blind 
instinct.’ The Prince acknowledged 
that dogs would choose between 
motives, as when they will check 
their inclination to steal food from 
the recollection of punishment; but 
nevertheless I found it to be entirely 
repugnant to his religious feelings 
to suppose it possible that animals 
could have souls. He did not hold 
with the celebrated German physio- 
logist, Burdach, who has said that 
man in his pride never did a more 
foolish thing than when he built 
up a wall between himself and the 
rest of the animal creation. The 
Prince stated, however, that al- 
though he firmly believed the soul 
of man to be an immaterial essence 
or principle, yet he could not deny 
that all mental manifestations were 
dependent on material conditions. 
He saw too, he said, the practical 
value of this view, since we can 
become acquainted with the laws 
of matter, the conditions of health 
and development, &c. Those, he 
added, who were of a different 
opinion brought themselves into a 
difficulty, as they could not ac- 
count forinsanity. The light which 
phrenology threw on this disease, 
he said, was one of the first things 
which struck him in the days of 
his intercourse with Gall, and had 
helped to convince him of the truth 
of his doctrines. He blamed the 
use of such terms as ‘ disease of the 
mind, ‘of the soul, &e. (Geistes- 
krankheit, Seelenkrankheit) ; also the 
German way of speaking of a 
low character, as a vulgar soul (eine 
gemeine Seele), &c. The Prince, 
im comparing the inborn faculties 
With our concrete desires, said the 
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former were as the soil (Boden), the 
latter the seeds (Saatkorn) which 
sprang up in it. 

He told me that he had written 
a treatise on sleep, and ——- 
dreaming on phrenological prin- 
ciples. This treatise he had given 
to Gall, who was delighted with it, 
and had printed it in his works. 
He had found, he said, that those 
faculties which had been well 
worked by day slept the soundest 
by night, whilst those which had 
been excited only were most dis- 
posed to activity and dreaming. 
The difference in the effects of 
fatigue and of excitement of the 
faculties, he said, he had found by 
experience to be most striking. 
The muscles generally, he thought, 
came into a state of repose or sleep 
before the organs of the mind. He 
accounted thus for that conscious- 
ness which we often have before 
we fall asleep that we are lying in 
an uncomfortable position, yet with- 
out any disposition to change it, 
because the limbs are quite at rest. 
Sometimes, he added, certain organs 
of the mind are asleep whilst the 
limbs are active, as in cases of som- 
nambulism. 

Our conversation on the fore- 
going topics coming to an end, the 
Prince joined Prince Schonburg, 
an Austrian diplomatist, and other 
noblemen who had entered his 
wife’s saloon. 

The execution of criminals be- 
came the subject of conversation. 
The Prince defended this extreme 
rigour of the law in cases of murder, 
saying that it should not be viewed 
in the light of punishment, but of 
prevention only. Therefore he 
thought judges should never enter 
into the question whether a con- 
victed murderer were a mono- 
maniac or not, but leave him to be 
executed as a warning to others. 
Besides, it would be dangerous for 
society if it were established that 
eccentric indulgence in unbridled 
passions, should they lead to mur- 
der, might be excused on the score 
of unsound mind. Prince Schénburg 
mentioned a project in Saxony to 
abolish public executions, and to 
have them take place in jails before 
certain public functionaries. 
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This plan Prince Metternich deci- 
dedly disapproved of ; it would beas 
well, he said, to doaway with capital 
punishments altogether, for the ob- 
ject being to deter bythe example of 
a painfuland ignominious death, the 

yublic at large would soon cease to 
Sieve in executions if they took 
place within the precincts of jails, 
and before official persons only. A 
little incident amused me in the 
course of this conversation. Prince 
Schénburg expressed his doubts 
whether cases of monomania should 
be exempted from capital punish- 
ment or not ; and whilst apparently 
anxious for the solution of this 
question, and without allowing time 
for its discussion, he started an- 
other question, viz., Whether exe- 
cutions at all were useful? Prince 
Metternich immediately, and in no 
very gentle manner, desired him 
not to confound two distinct ques- 
tions, nor whilst requiring an an- 
swer to one, to expect at the same 
time an answer to the other. He 
alluded to the frequency of such 
illogical proceedings in conversa- 
tion, and to the confusion which 
they cause in arguments. I had 
previously been struck with the 
minute attention to the arrange- 
ment in his own mind of every 
subject the Prince conversed upon, 
and to the logical order in which 
he placed his arguments. One part 
he would distinguish by the letter 
A, another as B, &c.; and so he 
went on to give his explanations 
and work out his train of reasoning. 

In the course of our conversation 
this evening, the Prince expressed 
his disapproval of the publication 
of crimes and suicides, with all 
their details, in the public prints. 
He considered this custom, as it 
takes place in England, to be in- 
jurious to society. It often created 
a morbid taste for horrors, and led 
to the commission of crimes and 
suicide, owing to the instinctive 
imitative propensities of man. 

I was again struck with the re- 
markable composure and self-pos- 
session of the Prince, though he 
never seemed to be thinking of 
himself, as a diffident man gene- 
rally does. His voice too was in- 
variably clear, harmonious, and 
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bland, but without any modulation 
of tone such as one meets with in 
those who are not altogether candid, 
or who wish to make an impression 
on others by flattery or the use of 
persuasive arguments. 

I was, however, told by his wife's 
relations and others in Vienna that 
he had an extraordinary talent for 
avoiding unpleasant things (Z'alent 
des Ausweichens). For instance, 
should any one having the oppor- 
tunity of approaching him have a 
petition to present, or any favour 
to ask not agreeable to him to 
grant, he would soon become aware 
of it, and not allow any opening. 
He could manage this, I was told, 
so adroitly, that the hint would be 
taken without any offence being 
given. I was informed, too, that 
such was the power of his mind, he 
could extract the essence out of 
whatever came before him in an 
incredibly short space of time ; that 
he possessed a vast stock of techni- 
cal knowledge, and that he was 
able to converse well upon almost 
every subject, be it physical science, 
mechanics, literature, or the fine 
arts. He had great confidence, it 
was added, in his own powers in 
this respect, and he was fond of 
conversing with well-informed men. 
He was very silent, however, when 
in the society of those incapable of 
appreciating him. As regarded his 

ersonal character, I was told that 

e had never been known to bear 
malice; that he had no ‘ rancune, 
and that he had never punished 
any one on account of enmity 
toward, or abuse of, himself. ‘But,’ 
said his mother-in-law, ‘er is 
durchaus Verstandesmensch’ (en- 
tirely a man of intellect), ‘never- 
theless he is invariably kind to 
those around him. His letters, ] 
was informed, were written in a 
beautifully clear style, and his 
French letters especially were said 
to be masterpieces for perspicuity 
and elegance of expression. 

On another of my night visits at 
the Prince Metternich’s palace, J 
found the Princess, her sister 
Princess Odescalchi, and a party of 
friends, many of them fashionable 
young noblemen, engaged at cards, 
and apparently playing rather high. 
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Silver markers, about the size and 
value of English crown pieces, were 
iled up in heaps, or being passed 
rom one player to the other. I 
had the curiosity to examine one of 
these markers, and found stamped 
upon it the Prince’s coat of arms, 
with all his orders—Golden Fleece, 
Maria Theresa, &c. When the 
Prince entered the saloon the card- 
playing party continued to make so 
much noise that he led me into 
another room. His first question 
this evening was whether I ever 
layed at cards. On my replying 
in the negative, he remarked that 
no sensible man ever did, and that 
he himself never touched a card. 
I may as well mention here, how- 
ever, that some years after this 
conversation I heard that the Prince 
had become a whist-player, and 
very fond of his regular evening 
rubber. Possibly he had become a 
convert to the opinion of his brother 
diplomatist, Talleyrand, who on 
hearing some middle-aged gentle- 
man say that he never played at 
cards, replied, ‘Vous vous preparez 
une triste vieillesse.’ 

The Prince now, for the first 
time, began to speak to me of the 
political state of things in England, 
and of the recent change of Minis- 
try.* ‘At first,’ he said, ‘I had 
feared disturbances, but the news- 
papers have reported nothing of 
the kind. The Whigs are forced 
to go with the stream, for they are 
unable to direct it, having com- 
womised themselves with the 
Radical party. The Tories, how- 
ever, may be able to stem the tor- 
rent of Reform, and to direct it 
into useful channels. No one,’ he 
added, ‘can suppose the Welling- 
ton party absurd enough to cry 
stop, and offer direct opposition to 
the wishes of the nation. Welling- 
ton is well acquainted with the 
state of public feeling. But I do not 
think he will be Premier: he is 
not fit for that post. The people 
in England, he said, ‘attach far 
too much importance to names. In 
reality, neither Tories nor Whigs 
exist any longer as bodies, although 


* This was on the 25th of November; 
bourne had resigned, and the King had sent for the Duke of Wellington. 
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individuals may cherish the old 
party principles. Conservatives 
and Radicals are now the only two 
political parties in England.’ Of 
Lord Durham, he said that he was 
a Radical, and that he had but re- 
peated at Glasgow what Hunt had 
said years before in Smithfield. 
Lord Grey, he thought, had acted 
like an honourable man, for when 
he found himself no longer able 
to control the spirit of Reform, 
he had resigned. The Prince made 
some remarks on the interpretation 
put on the word Reform, on the va- 
riety of meanings different people 
attached toit. The Prussian Secre- 
tary of Legation, who with some 
others had joined us, said there was, 
literally speaking, no such thing in 
politics as Reform at all ; in which 
opinion Prince Metternich seemed 
to acquiesce. He said there were 
many abuses in all countries (J/is- 
brduche), and that no two minds 
worth anything could have a diffe- 
rence of opinion on the question of 
their removal when discovered. 
Every one must wish for this result, 
but the difficulty was to know what 
really was an abuse (Misbrauch). 
There was no question on which 
there were so many conflicting inte- 
rests and opinions, and no problem 
more difficult of solution, than that 
of effecting sudden and great 
changes without injury to some 
part of the political fabric. ‘ Man- 


kind,’ he added, ‘is always anxious 


for change, always wanting to be 
doing something. Men attach too 
much importance to words. They 
seldom know what they really want, 
or they disguise selfish desires 
under some specious cloak, some 
popular ery. Whenever [have had 
to join others to debate on political 
matters, my object has always been 
to dive to the bottom of the views 
and wishes of the party as soon as 
possible, and to waste no time with 
words and vague phrases. I have 
always said, directly we were seated, 
“Now, gentlemen, to business: 
what is it we want?”’ (zur Sache! 
nun meine Herrn was wollen wir?) 
‘I have thus forced every one pre- 


on the 14th of that month Lord Mel- 
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sent to speak, and to be as clear 
and concise as possible; by which 
means I have soon found out 
whether he knew what he wanted 
ornot. My own views [have never 
expressed till the last, but then 
decisively.’ The Prince made some 
sagacious remarks on the necessity 
in politics and legislation of well 
calculating reactions. ‘As in phy- 
sics,’ he said, ‘ so in politics ; every 
action has its reaction ; and super- 
ficial politicians, in their desire for 
change, are unable to foresee how 
the measures they advocate, if 
carried out, would react upon so- 
ciety.’ 

On what he called the spirit of 
the age—the craving for change— 
the Prince entered at some length, 
and used the simile of the stream, 
which it would be dangerous to at- 
tempt to stem altogether, but which 
could not be left to take its own 
course. ‘ The wise,’ he said, ‘would 
take care to direct it into such 
channels as wouldirrigate the fields, 
and be of benefit to the country.’ 
The Prince spoke, too, of the ten- 
dency of men to do things and act 
without due reflection and conside- 
ration of consequences. He be- 
came quite facetious on this head, 
and related to me several anecdotes 
of his experiences in every-day life. 
It was very amusing, he said, to give 
to servants commissions to execute, 
or messages to deliver, and then to 
call them back and ask them what 
they were going to do. Very often 
he had found that no sooner was 
the word ‘ go, as part of a sentence, 
out of his mouth, than off the man, 
in his zeal, would start. ‘ For in- 
stance, I may have said, “John, go 
and ” the man would turn, and 
when called back, and asked where 
he was going to, would be all 
abroad. “Now, then,” I would 
add, “go to Mr. Noel, in such and 
such a street, and ask him to dinner 
to-morrow at five.” Again the man 
would start, and if called back, and 
asked to repeat the message, it 
would probably transpire that in 
his hurry and confusion he had not 
thoroughly understood the commis- 
sion ; so that he would have made 
two or three blunders had he pro- 
ceeded to execute it.’ ‘ [have made 
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it a point through life,’ he added, 
‘never to send a verbal message to 
any one without asking the bearer 
of it to repeat to me before he 
started what he was going to say. 
By this simple precaution, I have 
saved myself and others much 
trouble and confusion.’ 

The Prince told me, whilst speak- 
ing of the blunders committed by 
servants, that he once had a coach- 
man, excellent in every respect but 
one: he could never find his way 
from one part of the town to 
another without driving home 
first. 

On another visit to the Prince, we 
conversed much on language. To 
my surprise, he said he was con- 
vinced that originally one or more 
languages must have been revealed 
to man. It was utterly impossible 
for man to have invented a lan- 
guage with all its complicated rules 
of grammar and syntax. If a 
number of children, he said, were 
to be collected together from in- 
fancy, and if grown-up persons 
were only to communicate with 
them, and-bring them up by means 
of signs, they would never invent 
a language for themselves. Sup- 
posing this were the case, I could 
not see, I replied, how this would 
prove that any language, or lan- 
guages in a perfected form, had been 
directly revealed to man. It ap- 
peared to me that in all there were 
signs of gradual growth and deve- 
lopment, according to the history 
of a people, and all the circum- 
stances surrounding it, geographi- 
cal, climatical, &c. I alluded also 
to the changes ever taking place in 
modern languages, to the history 
of the English language in parti- 
cular. The Prince did not deny 
the changes in languages, nor the 
influences I alluded to ; neverthe- 
less, he could not allow that the 
growth of any language had com- 
menced, asit were ab ovo, froma basis 
of natural sounds, ejaculations, &c. 
Perfected languages, he aftirmed, 
had been revealed to man, which 
was proved, moreover, by the Bible 
in the history of the tower of 
Babel. 

The Prince said it was wrong to 
teach young children several lan- 
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guages at once, for in that case 
they would learn none well. He did 
not fear confusing a child’s mind 
so that it would string together 
words of different languages in one 
sentence to express its thoughts. 
The laws of euphony and the diffe- 
rent characters of languages, would, 
he thought, prevent such a jumble. 
But unless some one language were 
thoroughly studied as a basis for 
others, a clear conception of gram- 
mar, and the general spirit of lan- 
guages, would never be obtained. 
On this account he approved of 
teaching Latin and Greek, the dead 
orunchanging languages, the former 
possessing the most perfect gram- 
mar and construction, thus serving 
asanormal tongue. Headvocated, 
however, the teaching of several 
modern languages in early youth, 
but in succession, for otherwise the 
organs of articulation would never 
be able thoroughly to master the 
varieties and delicacies of pronun- 
ciation. He remarked on the folly 
of teaching children words the 
meaning of which they could not 
understand ; throughout their edu- 
eation great care should be taken 
to explain the value of language, 
and its correct use. Although I 
could not agree with the Prince in 
his theory of the origin of lan- 
guages, yet all his views on educa- 
tion I considered sound. 

On another occasion the Prince 
spoke to me of the political position 
of England, and the difficulty of 
foreseeing the future of that coun- 
try. Again he said, that in a gene- 
ral way parties might be divided 
into Reformers and Conservatives, 
and then again variously subdivided 
into ultra-Tories, moderate Tories, 
Conservative Whigs, on the one 
side; on the other, into Reformers, 
Radicals, Destructives, &c. The 
Prince had the latest English 
political caricatures by H. B. on a 
table, and we looked at them toge- 
ther. They amused him very much, 
and he told me that he possessed 
the entire collection, as in these 
clever caricatures was displayed the 
history of political parties, their 
contests, manoeuvres, We. 

‘The entire difference,’ said the 
Prince, ‘ between enlightened poli- 
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ticians and the advocates of violent 
measures may be exemplified by 
the difference in the signification of 
the singular and the plural of the 
word Reform. A man who uses 
this term in the singular, exclaim- 
ing, “I am for Reform,” is a revo- 
lutionist and an advocate of every 
kind of violent change which would 
suit his selfish ends or his vague 
conceited notions of things; but 
the term reforms means the salu- 
tary removal of certain impedi- 
ments to the welfare of society 
which powerful minds, after a 
thorough investigation and con- 
sideration of circumstances, have 
found to be such: therefore every 
enlightened politician may pro- 
nounce himeelf an advocate of re- 
forms.’ The same distinction of 
parties and motives, he added, 
might be applied to the use of the 
word ‘liberty’ in its singular and 
plural meanings (Fretheit und Frei- 
heiten). Those who were always 
crying out for liberty, he said, 
wanted exemption from control, a 
general licence to gratify their 
individual desires and passions, 
and moreover power to tyrannize 
over others ; but the plural sense, 
liberties, did not exclude that pro- 
tection which good laws and wise 
social arrangements afforded to 
every virtuous citizen. ‘I have a 
respect,’ he added, ‘for a man who 
comes to me with concrete pro- 
positions for reforms or liberties; 
but I thoroughly despise your ad- 
vocates of reform and liberty in 
the abstract.’ ‘Man, he continued 
‘is said to be born for freedom, and 
thus we have the cry for universal 
suffrage and freedom of the press, 
institutions for which society is 
very far from being prepared. As 
well might it be proposed that 
because the horse is the animal 
most fitted for drawing vehicles, I 
should take a wild steed from the 
plains, and without subjecting it to 
a long process of training, harness 
it to a carriage in which I had 
placed my beloved wife and 
children. Who but a fool would 
act in this way? And yet the folly 
would be equally great to give uni- 
versal suffrage to a people incapable 
of making a proper use of it.’ I 
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spoke to him of the power of edu- 
cation, and the mischief resulting 
from too much control, too much 
bureaucratic police rule, which 
must always prevent the develop- 
ment of those faculties and those 
social habits which alone could fit 
men for freedom. ‘It is quite im- 
possible, replied the Prince, ‘for 
all classes of society to arrive at 
that degree of education and en- 
lightenment necessary to enable a 
State or community to derive 
benefit from ultra-democratic in- 
stitutions. A large proportion of 
the inhabitants of any country must 
always work, and besides be de- 
barred the mental capacity to ap- 
preciate virtue. What folly, then, 
to allow a licentious press to appeal 
to and inflame their passions, 
romote discontent and anarchy.’ 
e again referred to the injurious 
effects on society from the reports 
of murders, robberies, brawls, and 
so on, in the English papers. Such 
reports, he asserted, increased the 
number of crimes, and tended to 
demoralize the people. ‘ What 
people in the world,’ he added, ‘are 
such horrormongers as the English? 
It is disgusting to see how they 
crowd to any place where some 
dreadful crime has been committed; 
and men in general will always 
prefer such objects as appeal to 
their vulgar curiosity al animal 
assions, to such as require a purely 
intellectual and moral appreciation. 
‘If you,’ he continued, ‘who have 
so high an opinion of human 
nature, and of the elevating influ- 
ences of the fine arts, were to stick 
up in the windows of a shop in 
the Kirntner Strasse’ (the greatest 
thoroughfare in Vienna), ‘the finest 
engravings from the works of 
Rafaelle, Correggio, or any of the 
masters whom you think have best 
depicted moral and religious scenes; 
and if I were to put up in a window 
on the opposite side voluptuous and 
obscene pictures such as Paris daily 
produces, on which side would the 
people crowd? Whilst you would 
attract but few of the passers-by, 
on my side the thoroughfare would 
soon be blocked up.’ 
‘Such as Vienna now is, I grant 
it, I replied; ‘but this does not 
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prove that with real attempts to 
educate the people it might not in 
a few years be otherwise. Besides, 
your Highness must excuse me,’ I 
added, ‘if I express my surprise that 
with your numerous churches in 
Vienna, your large body of clergy, 
with an archbishop at their head, 
things should be as bad as you 
admit.’ 

His Highness smiled at this re- 
mark, and gave me to understand 
that he thought poor human nature 
so very bad that, but for the priests 
and police arrangements, nothing 
but anarchy would prevail. Every 
virtuous and enlightened man, he 
further said, was obliged to draw 
up laws for himself, according to 
which he squared his conduct. 
Every thinking being soon found 
out that what is called liberty is in 
reality the indulgence of our pro- 
pensities, which leads in the end to 
misery and ruin. It was only the 
vicious, or dolts and fools, who 
objected to wise laws and social 
arrangements for the guidance and 
control of the mass, who were led 
away by empty words and sounds, 
and exercised their lungs by crying 
out for liberty. 

I had never before heard the 
Prince speak with so much earnest- 
ness as on the foregoing topics. 
There was a degree of bitterness, 
and scorn too, in his expression 
and in the tone of his voice when 
speaking of reformers and the 
mass of humanity, which showed 
me too plainly his low estimate 
of his fellow-creatures, and the 
hopelessness of any efforts on my 
part to modify his political prin- 
ciples. I may here mention, how- 
ever, that on this and other 
occasions he allowed me to dissent 
from his views, and that his manners 
were invariably kind and free from 
dogmatical pretension. I came to 
the conclusion that his self-love 
and consciousness of power over 
his fellow-creatures on the one 
hand, and his education under a 
régime of bigotry and absolutism, 
together with his experience of the 
vices and venality of men on the 
other, had caused him to wnader- 
estimate the capacity of man_ to 
make progress in virtue and civiliza- 
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tion.* I became also gradually con- 
vinced that Prince Metternich acted 
upon principles which he believed 
to be sound, and that there was 
nothing in his character at all 
allied to that of a hypocrite or 
cruel despot. He was fond of 
using eo a in his arguments, 
which I did not think always to 
the point; and altogether, his in- 
tellect seemed to me more remark- 
able for the power to master details, 
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found in his great self-respect and 
self-control, and in the absence of 
those passions which so often de- 
tract from the influence of genius. 

But it is not my purpose to 
attempt the analysis of the cha- 
racter of a man who has occupied 
so prominent a position in the his- 
tory of the first half of this century. 
I give simply, for as much as they 
may be worth, the foregoing notes 
of conversations with a statesman 






















and for acuteness in dealing with 
them, than for originality or pro- 
fundity of judgment. One key to 
his power was evidently to be 


and diplomatist, whose power both 
enemies and friends have acknow- 
ledged, just as they were written 
down at the time. 

R. R. Nort. 


* In the summer of 1848 a letter was shown to me, written by Prince Metternich 
toa young Austrian diplomatist, in which sentiments were expressed confirming the 
above opinion formed by me many years before. 

The Prince at the time he wrote this letter was a refugee in London, where, he 
said, he compared himself to ‘the occupant of the largest central box of a theatre, 
being in the best position to survey the European stage.’ The young diplomatist told 
me that he had written to the Prince to express his veneration for his person and 
principles ; his pain at the treatment he had received from the revolutionary party ; 
his disgust at having to serve under the then Liberal ministers at Vienna; his deter- 
mination to remain faithful to the school in which he had been educated, and to 
resign his post. 

In his reply, Prince Metternich explained to his pupil that he had not thoroughly 
comprehended his political principles, otherwise he could not think of resigning at such 
amoment, It was his especial duty, the Prince said, to continue to serve the Imperial 
family, to bend before the storm, and wait patiently till it should pass over. It was a 
common error of judgment, he added, particularly on the part of enthusiasts, to 
believe that history progressed in a straight line, when in fact it marched only in a 
circle, for things always came back to the point from whence they had started. I 
cannot now vouch for the exact words, but I well noted in my mind the sense of the 
Prince's remarks, and that he spoke of his historical circles as absolute, not even 
acknowledging their gradual enlargement. 

I cannot here refrain from mentioning a circumstance which would seem to show 
that at this period of his life the Prince’s political vision had become somewhat obscured. 
It had long been his custom to hold a levée on each New Year's-day, when he received 
the dignitaries of State, and such of the Austrian diplomatists as happened to be in 
Vienna, and on these occasions he in a speech surveyed the history of the past year, 
and cast the horoscope of the coming one. The Prince had never been known to speak 
so cheerfully of the immediate future as on New Year’s-day, 1848. He could not see, 
he said, a single cloud to obscure the political horizon. I have this from the best 
authority. Before two months had passed over, as is well known, he had to fly for his 
life. Lesser men in Austria had long felt the ground burning under their feet. 
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MEMOIRS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Part IL* 





Y Gwir yn erbyn y Byd. 
The Truth against the World. 


\ R. HOGG’S third and fourth 
volumes not having appeared, 
and the materials with which Sir 
Percy and Lady Shelley had sup- 
plied him having been resumed by 
them, and so much of them as it 
was thought desirable to publish 
having been edited by Lady 
Shelley,t with a connecting thread 
of narrative, I shall assume that I 
am now in possession of all the ex- 
ternal information likely to be 
available towards the completion of 
my memoir; and I shall proceed to 
complete it accordingly, subject to 
the contingent addition of a post- 
script, if any subsequent publica- 
tion should render it necessary. 

Lady Shelley says in her preface : 

We saw the book (Mr. Hogg’s) for the 
first time when it was given to the world. 
It was impossible to imagine beforehand 
that from such materials a book could 
have been produced which has astonished 
and shocked those who have the greatest 
right to form an opinion on the character 
of Shelley; and it was with the most 
painful feelings of dismay that we perused 
what we could only look upon as a fan- 
tastic caricature, going forth to the public 
with my apparent sanction,—for it was 
dedicated to myself. 

Our feelings of duty to the memory f 
Shelley left us no other alternative than 
to withdraw the materials which we had 
originally intrusted to his early friend, 
and which we could not but consider had 
been strangely misused ; and to take upon 
ourselves the task of laying them before 
the public, connected only by as slight a 
thread of narrative as would suffice to 
make them intelligible to the reader. 

I am very sorry, in the outset of 
this notice, to be under the neces- 
sity of dissenting from Lady Shelley 
respecting the facts of the separa- 
tion of Shelley and Harriet. 

Captain Medwin represented this 
separation to have taken place by 
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* Part I. appeared in this Magazine for June, 1858. 
From Authentic Sources. 
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mutual consent. Mr. Leigh Hunt 
and Mr. Middleton adopted this 
statement; and in every notice I 
have seen of it in print it has been 
received as an established truth. 

Lady Shelley says— 

Towards the close of 1813 estrange- 
ments, which for some time had been 
slowly growing between Mr. and Mrs, 
Shelley, came to a crisis. Separation 
ensued, and Mrs. Shelley returned to her 
father’s house. Here she gave birth to 
her second child—a son, who died in 
1826. 

The occurrences of this painful epoch 
in Shelley’s life, and of the causes which 
led to them, Iam spared from relating. 
In Mary Shelley’s own words—‘ This is 
not the time to relate the truth; and I 
should reject any colouring of the truth. 
No account of these events has ever been 
given at all approaching reality in their 
details, either as regards himself or 
others; nor shall I further allude to them 
than to remark that the errors of action 
committed by a man as noble and gene- 
rous as Shelley, may, as far as he only is 
concerned, be fearlessly avowed by those 
who loved him, in the firm conviction 
that, were they judged impartially, his 
character would stand in fairer and 
brighter light than that of any contempo- 
rary.” 

Of those remaining who were intimate 
with Shelley at this time, each has given 
us a different version of this sad event, 
coloured by his own views or personal 
feelings. Evidently Shelley confided to 
none of these friends. We, who bear his 
name, and are of his family, have in our 
possession papers written by his own 
hand, which in after years may make the 
story of his life complete; and which few 
now living,except Shelley’s own children, 
have ever perused. 

One mistake, which has gone forth to 
the world, we feel ourselves called upon 
positively to contradict. 

Harriet’s death has 
ascribed to Shelley. 
false. 


sometimes been 
This is entirely 
There was no immediate connexion 
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whatever between her tragic end and-any 
conduct on the part of her husband. It 
is true, however, that it was a permanent 
source of the deepest sorrow to him; for 
never during all his after-life did the 
dark shade depart which had fallen on 
his gentle and sensitive nature from the 
self-sought grave of the companion of his 
early youth. 


This passage ends the sixth 
chapter. The seventh begins thus— 

To the family of Godwin, Shelley had, 
from the period of his self-introduction at 
Keswick, been an object of interest; and 
the acquaintanceship which had sprung 
up between them during the poet’s occa- 
sional visits to London had grown into a 
cordial friendship. It was in the society 
and sympathy of the Godwins that Shelley 
sought and found some relief in his pre- 
sent sorrow. He was still extremely 
young. His anguish, his isolation, his 
difference from other men, his gifts of 
genius and eloquent enthusiasm, made a 
deep impression on Godwin’s daughter 
Mary, now a girl of sixteen, who had 
been accustomed to hear Shelley spoken 
of as something rare and strange. To 
her, as they met one eventful day in St. 
Pancras’ churchyard, by her mother’s 
grave, Bysshe, in burning words, poured 
forth the tale of his wild past—how he 
had suffered, how he had been misled ; 
and how, if supported by her love, he 
hoped in future years to enrol his name 
with the wise and good who had done 
battle for their fellow-men, and been true 
through all adverse storms to the cause of 
humanity. 

Unhesitatingly she placed her hand in 
his, and linked her fortune with his own; 
and most truthfully, as the remaining 
portion of these Memorials will prove, 
was the pledge of both redeemed. 

I ascribe it to inexperience of 
authorship, that the sequence of 
words does not, in these passages, 
coincide with the sequence of facts: 
for in the order of words, the pre- 
sent sorrow would appear to be the 
death of Harriet. This however 
occurred two years and a half after 
the separation, and the union of his 
fate with Mary Godwin was simul- 
taneous with it. Respecting this 
separation, whatever degree of con- 
fidence Shelley may have placed in 
his several friends, there are some 
facts which speak for themselves 
and admit of no misunderstand- 
ing. 

The Scotch marriage had taken 
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place in August, 1811. In a letter 
which he wrote to a female friend 
sixteen months later (Dec. 10, 1812), 
he had said :— 

How is Harriet a fine lady? You in- 
directly accuse her in your letter of this 
offence—to me the most unpardonable of 
all. The ease and simplicity of her 
habits, the unassuming plainness of her 
address, the uncalculated connexion of 
her thought and speech, have ever formed 
in my eyes her greatest charms: and 
none of these are compatible with fashion- 
able life, or the attempted assumption of 
its vulgar and noisy éclat. You have a pre- 
judice to contend with in making mea con- 
vert to this last opinion of yours, which, 
so long as I have a living and daily wit- 
ness to its futility before me, I fear will 
be insurmountable. —Memorials, p.44. 

Thus there had been no estrange- 
ment to the end of 1812. My own 
memory sufficiently attests that 
there was none in 1813. 

From Bracknell, in the autumn 
of 1813, Shelley went to the Cum- 
berland lakes; then to Edinburgh. 
In Edinburgh he became acquainted 
with a young Brazilian named Bap- 
tista, who had gone there to onl 
medicine by his father’s desire, and 
not from any vocation to the science, 
which he cordially abominated, as 
being all hypothesis, without the 
fraction of a basis of certainty to 
rest on. They corresponded after 
Shelley left Edinburgh, and subse- 
quently renewed their intimacy in 
London. He was a frank, warm- 
hearted, very gentlemanly young 
man. He was a great enthusiast, 
and sympathized earnestly in all 
Shelley’s views, even to the adop- 
tion of vegetable diet. He made 
some progress in a translation of 
Queen Mab into Portuguese. He 
showed me a sonnet, which he in- 
tended to prefix to his translation. 
It began— 

Sublime Shelley, cantor di verdade! 
and ended— 

Surja Queen Mab a restaurar o mundo. 


I have forgotten the intermediate 
lines. But he died early, of a 
disease of the lungs. This climate 
did not suit him, and he exposed 
himself to it incautiously. 

Shelley returned to London shortly 
before Christmas, then took a 
furnished house for two or three 
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monthsat Windsor, visiting London 
occasionally. In March, 1814, he mar- 
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ried Harriet a second time, accord- 
ing to the following certificate :— 


MarriacGes In Marcu 1814. 

164. Percy Bysshe Shelley and Harriet Shelley (formerly Harriet Westbrook, Spinster, 
a Minor), both of this Parish, were re-married in this Church by Licence (the 
parties having been already married to each other according to the Rites and 
Ceremonies’ of the Church of Scotland), in order to obviate all doubts that have 
arisen, or shall or may arise, touching-or concerning the validity of the 
aforesaid Marriage (by and with the consent of John Westbrook, the natural 
and lawful father of the said Minor), this Twenty-fourth day of March, in the 


Year 1814. 


This Marriage was 
solemnized between us 


In the presence of 


By me, 


Epwarp WILiiAMs, Curate. 


Percy ByssHe SHELLEY, 

Harriet SuHewiey, formerly Harriet Westbrook. 
Joun WESTBROOK, 

JoHN STANLEY. 


The above is a true extract from the Register Book of Marriages belonging to the 
Parish of Saint George, Hanover-square; extracted thence this eleventh day of April, 


1859.—By me, 


It is, therefore, not correct to say 
that ‘estrangements which had been 
slowly growing came to a crisis to- 

yards the close of 1813.’ The date of 
the above certificate is conclusive 
on the point. The second marriage 
could not have taken plaze under 
such circumstances. Divorce would 
have been better for both parties, 
and the dissolution of the first mar- 
riage could have been easily ob- 
tained in Scotland. 

There was no estrangement, no 
shadow of a thought of separation, 
till Shelley became acquainted, not 
long after the second marriage, with 
the lady who was subsequently his 
second wife. 

The separation did not take place 
hy mutual consent, I cannot think 
that Shelley ever so represented it. 
He never did so to me: and the 
account which Harriet herself gave 
me of the entire proceeding was 


H. Weicutman, Curate. 


decidedly contradictory of any such 
supposition. 

He might well have said, after 
first seeing Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin, ‘Ut vidi! ut peril No- 
thing that I ever read in tale or 
history could present a more strik- 
ing image of a sudden, violent, 
irresistible, uncontrollable passion, 
than that under which I found him 
labouring when, at his request, I 
went up from the country to call 
on him in London. Between his 
old feelings towards Harriet, from 
whom he was not then separated, 
and his new passion for Mary, he 
showed in his looks, in his ges- 
tures, in his speech, the state of a 
mind ‘ suffering, like a little king- 
dom, the nature of an insurrec- 
tion. His eyes were bloodshot, 
his hair and dress disordered, He 
caught up a bottle of laudanum, 
and said : ‘I never part from this.’* 


* In a letter to Mr. Trelawny, dated June 18th, 1822, Shelley says :—‘ You of 


course enter into society at Leghorn. Should you meet with any scientific person 
capable of preparing the Prussic Acid, or Essential Oil of Bitter Almonds, I should 
regard it as a great kindness if you could procure me a small quantity. It requires the 
greatest caution in preparation, and ought to be highly concentrated. I would give 
any price for this medicine. You remember we talked of it the other night, and we 
hoth expressed a wish to possess it. My wish was serious, and sprung from the desire 
of avoiding needless suffering. I need not tell you I have no intention of suicide at 
present ; but I confess it would be a comfort to me to hold in my possession that 
golden key to the chamber of perpetual rest. The Prussic Acid is used in medicine in 
infinitely minute doses ; but that preparation is weak, and has not the concentration 
necessary to medicine all ills infallibly. A single drop, even less, is a dose, and it acts 
by paralysis.’—Trelawny, pp. 100, 101. 

I believe that up to this time he had never travelled without pistols for defence, nor 
without laudanum as a refuge from intolerable pain. His physical suffering was often 
very severe ; and this last letter must have been written under the anticipation that it 
might become incurable, and unendurable to a degree from which he wished to be 
permanently provided with the means of escape. 
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He added: ‘ I am always repeating 
to myself your linesfrom Sophocles : 
Man’s happiest lot is not to be : 

And when we tread life’s thorny steep, 
Most blest are they, who earliest free 

Descend to death’s eternal sleep.’ 
Again, he said more calmly: 
‘Every one who knows me must 
know that the partner of my life 
should be one who can feel poetry 
and understand philosophy. Har- 
riet is a noble animal, but she can 
do neither.’ I said, ‘ It always ap- 
peared to me that you were very 
fond of Harriet.’ Without affirm- 
ing or denying this, he answered : 
‘But you did not know how I hated 
her sister.’ 

The term ‘noble animal’ he ap- 
plied to his wife, in conversation 
with another friend now living, in- 
timating that the nobleness which 
he thus ascribed to her would in- 
duce her to acquiesce in the in- 
evitable transfer of his affections 
to their new shrine. She did not 
so acquiesce, and he cut the Gordian 
knot of the difficulty by leaving 
England with Miss Godwin on the 
28th of July, 1814. 

Shortly after this I received a 
letter from Harriet, wishing to see 
me. I called on her at her father’s 
house in Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
square, She then gave me her own 
account of the transaction, which, 
as [ have said, decidedly contra- 
dicted the supposition of anything 
like separation by mutual consent. 

She at the same time gave me a 
description, by no means flattering, 
of Shelley’s new love, whom I had 
not then seen. I said, ‘If you have 
described her correctly, what could 
he see inher? ‘ Nothing, she said, 
‘but that her name was Mary, and 
not only Mary, but Mary Woll- 
stonecraft.’ 

The lady had nevertheless great 
personal and intellectual attrac- 
tions, though it is not to be won- 
dered at that Harriet could not see 
them. : 

I feel it due to the memory of 
Harriet to state my most decided 
conviction that her conduct as a 
wife was as pure, as true, as abso- 
lutely faultless, as that of any who 
for such conduct are held most in 
honour, 
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Mr. Hogg says: ‘Shelley told me 
his friend Robert Southey once 
said to him, “A man ought to be 
able to live with any woman. You 
see that I can, and so ought you. 
It comes to pretty much the same 
thing, I apprehend. There is no 
great choice or difference.”’-—Hogg : 
vol. i. p. 423. Any woman, I sus- 
pect, must have been said with 
some qualification. But such an 
one as either of them had first 
chosen, Southey saw no reason to 
change. 

Shelley gave me some account of 
an interview he had had with 
Southey. It was after his return 
from his first visit to Switzerland, 
in the autumn of 1814. I forget 
whether it was in town or country; 
but it was in Southey’s study, in 
which was suspended a portrait of 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Whether 
Southey had been in love with 
this lady, is more than I know. 
That he had devotedly admired her 
is clear from his LHpistle to Amos 
Cottle, prefixed to the latter’s Ice- 
landic Poetry (1797); in which, 
after describing the scenery of Nor- 
way, he says :— 

Scenes like these 

Have almost lived before me, when I 
gazed 

Upon their fair resemblance *traced by 
him, 

Who sung the banished man of Ardebeil ; 

Or to the eye of Fancy held by her, 

Who among women left no equal mind 

When from this world she passed ; and I 
could weep 

To think that she is to the grave gone 
down! 


Where a note names Mary Woll 
stonecraft, the allusion being to her 
Letters from Norway. 

Shelley had previously known 
Southey, and wished to renew or 
continue friendly relations; but 
Southey was repulsive. He pointed 
to the picture, and expressed his 
bitter regret that the daughter of 
that angelic woman should have 
been so misled. It was most pro- 
bably on this occasion that he made 
the remark cited by Mr. Hogg: his 
admiration of Mary Wollstonecraft 
may have given force to the ob- 
servation: and as he had known 
Harriet, he might have thought 
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that, in his view of the matter, she 
was all that a husband could wish 
for. 

Few are now living who re- 
member Harriet Shelley. I re- 
member her well, and will describe 
her to the best of my recollection. 
She had a good figure, light, active, 
and graceful. Her features were 
regular and well proportioned. 
Her hair was light brown, and 
dressed with taste and simplicity. 
In her dress she was truly simplex 
munditiis, Her complexion was 
beautifully transparent; the tint 
of the blush rose shining through 
the lily. The tone of her voice 
was pleasant; her speech the es- 
sence of frankness and cordiality ; 
her spirits always cheerful; her 
laugh spontaneous, hearty, and 
joyous. She was well educated. 
She read agreeably and intelligently. 
She wrote only letters, but she 
wrote them well. Her manners 
were good; and her whole aspect 
and demeanour such manifest ema- 
nations of pure and truthful nature, 
that to be once in her company 
was to know her thoroughly. She 
was fond of her husband, and ac- 
commodated herself in every way 
to his tastes. If they mixed in 
society, she adorned it; if they 
lived in retirement, she was satis- 
fied ; if they travelled, she enjoyed 
the change of scene. 

That Shelley’s second wife was 
intellectually better suited to him 
than his first, no one who knew 
them both will deny ; and that a 
man, who lived so totally out of the 
ordinary world and in a world of 
ideas, needed such an ever-present 
sympathy more than the general 
run of men, must also be admitted; 
but Southey, who did not want an 
intellectual wife, and was contented 
with his own, may well havethought 
that Shelley had equal reason to 
seek no change. 

After leaving England, in 1814, 
the newly-affianced lovers took a 
tour on the Continent. He wrote 
to me several letters from Switzer- 
land, which were subsequently pub- 
lished, together with a Six Weeks 
Tour, written in the form of a 
— by the lady with whom 

s fate was thenceforward indis- 
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solubly bound. I was introduced 
to her on their return. 

The rest of 1814 they passed 
chiefly in London. Perhaps this 
winter in London was the most 
solitary period of Shelley’s life. I 
often passed an evening with him 
at his lodgings, and I do not re- 
collect ever meeting any one there, 
excepting Mr. Hogg. Some of his 
few friends of the preceding year 
had certainly at that time fallen 
off from him. At the same time 
he was short of money, and was 
trying to raise some on his expec- 
tations, from ‘Jews and their fellow- 
Christians,’ as Lord Byron says. One 
day, as we were walking together 
on the banks of the Surrey Canal, 
and discoursing of Wordsworth, 
and quoting some of his verses, 
Shelley suddenly said to me: ‘Do 
you think Wordsworth could have 
written such poetry, if he had ever 
had dealings with money-lenders 
His own example, however, proved 
that the association had not injured 
his poetical faculties. 

The canal in question was a 
favourite walk withus. The Croy- 
don Canal branched off from it, and 
passed very soon into wovded 
scenery. The Croydon Canal is 
extinct, and has given place to the, 
[ hope, more useful, but certainly 
less picturesque, railway. Whether 
the Surrey exists, | do not know. 
He had a passion for sailing paper- 
boats, which he indulged on this 
canal, and on the Serpentine river. 
The best spot he had ever found 
for it, was a large pool of trans- 
parent water, on a heath above 
sracknell, with determined borders 
free from weeds, which admitted 
of launching the miniature craft 
onthe windward, andrunning round 
to receive it on the leeward, side. 
On the Serpentine, he would some- 
times launch a boat constructed 
with more than usual care, and 
freighted with halfpence. He de- 
lighted to do this im the presence 
of boys, who would run round to 
meet it, and when it landed in 
safety, and the boys scrambled for 
their prize, he had difticulty in re- 
straining himself from shouting as 
loudly as they did. The river was 
not suitable to this amusement, 
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nor even Virginia Water, on which 
he sometimes practised it ; but the 
lake was too large to allow of meet- 
ing the landing. I sympathized 
with him in this taste: [ had it 
before I knew him: I am not sure 
that I did not originate it with 
him ; for which I should scarcely 
receive the thanks of my friend, 
Mr. Hogg, who never took any 
pleasure in it, and cordially abomi- 
nated it, when, as frequently hap- 
pened, on a cold winter day, in a 
walk from Bishopgate over Bagshot 
Heath, we came ona pool of water, 
which Shelley would not part from 
till he had rigged out a flotilla from 
any unfortunate letters he happened 
to have in his pocket, Whatever 
may be thought of this amusement 
for grown gentlemen, it was at 
least innocent amusement, and not 
mixed up with any ‘sorrow of the 
meanest thing that feels,’* 

In the summer of 1815, Shelley 
took a furnished house at Bishop- 
gate, the eastern entrance of Wind- 
sor Park, where he resided till the 
summer of 1816. At this time he 
had, by the sacrifice of a portion of 
his expectations, purchased an an- 
nuity of £1000 a-year from his 
father, who had previously allowed 
him £200, 

I was then living at Marlow, and 
frequently walked over to pass a 
few days with him. At the end of 
August, 1815, we made an excur- 
sion on the Thames to Lechlade, in 
Gloucestershire, andas much higher 
as there was water to fioat our skiff. 
It was a dry season, and we did 
not get much beyond Inglesham 
Weir, which was not then, as now, 
an immovable structure, but the 
wreck of a movable weir, which 
had been subservient to the navi- 
gation, when the river had been, as 
it had long ceased to be, navigable 
to Cricklade. A solitary sluice was 
hanging by a chain, swinging in 
the wind and creaking dismally. 
Our voyage terminated at a spot 
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where the cattle stood entirely 
across the stream, with the water 
scarcely covering their hoofs. We 
started from, and returned to, Old 
Windsor, and our excursion occu- 
pied about ten days. This was, I 
think, the origin of Shelley’s taste 
for boating, which he retained to 
the end of his life. On our way 
up, at Oxford, he was so much out 
of order that he feared being 
obliged to return. He had been 
living chiefly on tea and bread and 
butter, drinking occasionally a sort 
of spurious lemonade, made of 
some powder in a box, which, as 
he was reading at the time the Tale 
of a Tub, he called the powder of 
pimperlimpimp. He consulted a 
doctor, on may have done him 
some good, but it was not apparent. 
[ told him ‘if he would allow me 
to prescribe for him, I would set 
him to rights. He asked, ‘ What 
would be your prescription? I 
said, ‘Three mutton chops, well 
peppered.’ He said, ‘ Do you really 
think so? [I said, ‘1 am sure of 
it. He took the prescription ; the 
success was obvious and imme- 
diate. He lived in my way for the 
rest of our expedition, rowed vigor- 
ously, was cheerful, merry, over- 
flowing with animal spirits, and 
had certainly one week of thorough 
enjoyment of life. We passed two 
nights in a comfortable inn at 
Lechlade, and his lines, ‘A Summer 
Evening on the Thames at Lech- 
lade, were written then and there. 
Mrs. Shelley (the second, who al- 
ways bore his name), who was with 
us, made a diary of the little trip, 
which I suppose is lost. 

The whole of the winter 1815-16, 
was passed quietly at Bishopgate. 
Mr. Hogg often walked down from 
London ; and, I, as before, walked 
over from Marlow. This winter 
was, as Mr. Hogg expressed it, a 
mere Atticism. Our studies were 
exclusively Greek. To the best of 
my recollection, we were, through- 


* This lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she! shows and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
Wordsworth, Hartleap Well. 
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out the whole period, his only 
visitors. One or two persons called 
on him ; but they were not to his 
mind, and were not encouraged to 
reappear. The only exception was 
a a whom he had called in ; 
the Quaker, Dr. Pope, of Staines. 
This worthy old gentleman came 
more than once, not as a doctor, 
but a friend. He liked to discuss 
theology with Shelley. Shelley at 
first avoided the discussion, saying 
his opinions would not be to the 
Doctor's taste ; but the Doctor an- 
swered, ‘I like to hear thee talk, 
friend Shelley ; I see thee art very 
deep.’ 

At this time Shelley wrote his 
Alastor, He was at a loss for a 
title, and I proposed that which he 


adopted: Alastor; or, the Spirit of 


Solitude. The Greek word ’AXdorwp 
is an evil genius, xaxodaizor, though 
the sense of the two words is some- 
what different, as in the Saveis 
*"Addorwp i) Kakds Saipwy oer, of 
fEschylus. The poem treated the 
spirit of solitude as a spirit of evil. 
[ mention the true meaning of the 
word, because many have supposed 
Alastor to be the name of the hero 
of the poem. 

He published this, with some 
minor poems, in the course of the 
winter. 

In the early summer of 1816, the 
spirit of restlessness again came 
over him, and resulted in a second 
visit to the Continent. The change 
of scene was preceded, as more than 
once before, by a mysterious com- 
munication from a person seen only 
by himself, warning him of imme- 
diate personal perils to be incurred 
by him if he did not instantly de- 
part. 

I was alone at Bishopgate, with 
him and Mrs, Shelley, when the 
visitation alluded to occurred, 
About the middle of the day, in- 
tending to take a walk, I went into 
the hall for my hat. His was there, 
and mine was not. I could not 
imagine what had become of it ; 
but as I could not walk without it, 
T returned to the library. After 
some time had elapsed, Mrs. Shelley 
came in, and gave me an account 
which she had just received from 
himself, of the visitor and his com- 
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munication, [I expressed some 
scepticism on the subject, on which 
she left me, and Shelley came in, 
with my hatin his hand. He said, 
‘Mary tells me, you do not believe 
that I have had a visit from Wil- 
liams.’ I said, ‘1 told her there 
were some improbabilities in the 
narration.’ He said, ‘You know 
Williams of Tremadoc? I said, ‘TI 
do.” He said, ‘It was he who was 
here to-day. He came to tell me 
of a plot laid by my father and 
uncle, to entrap me and lock me 
up. He was in great haste, and 
could not stop a minute, and I 
walked with him to Egham.’ I 
said, ‘ What hat did you wear? He 
said, ‘ This, to be sure.’ I said, ‘I 
wish you would put it on.’ He put 
it on, and it went over his face. I 
said, ‘You could not have walked 
to Egham in that hat.’ He said, 
‘I snatched it up hastily, and per- 
haps I kept it in my hand. I cer- 
tainly walked with Williams to 
Ygham, and he told me what | 
have said. You are very sceptical.’ 
[ said, ‘ If you are certain of what 
you say, my scepticism cannot 
affect your certainty.’ He said, ‘It 
is very hard on a man, who has de- 
voted his life to the pursuit of 
truth, who has made great sacrifices 
and incurred great sufferings for it, 
to be treated as a visionary. If I 
do not know that I saw Williams, 
how do I knowthat I see you? IL 
said, ‘An idea may have the force 
of a sensation ; but the oftenera 
sensation is repeated, the greater is 
the probability of its origin in re- 
ality. You saw me yesterday, and 
will see me to-morrow.’ He said, 
‘TI can see Williams to-morrow if | 
please. He told me he was stop- 
ping at the Turk’s Head Coffee- 
house, in the Strand, and should be 
there two days. I want to con- 
vince you that I am not under a 
delusion. Will you walk with me 
to London to-morrow, to see him? 
I said, ‘1 would most willingly do 
so.’ The next morning after an 
early breakfast, we set off on our 
walk to London. We had got half 
way down Egham-hill, when he 
suddenly turned round, and said to 
me, ‘I do not think we shall find 
Williams at the Turk’s Head.’ I 
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said, ‘Neither do I” He said, 
‘You say that, because you do not 
think he has been there; but he 
mentioned a contingency under 
which he might leave town yester- 
day, and he has probably done so,’ 
I said, ‘At any rate, we should 
know that he has been there. He 
said, ‘I will take other means of 
convincing you. I will write to 
him. Suppose we take a walk 
through the forest.’ We turned 
about on our new direction, and 
were out all day. Some days 
passed, and I heard no.more of the 
matter. One morning he said to 
me, ‘I have some news of Williams; 
a letter and an enclosure.’ I said, 
‘I shall be glad to see the letter.’ 
He said, ‘I cannot show you the 
letter; I will show you the enclo- 
sure. It is adiamond necklace. I 
think you know me well enough to 
be sure [ would not throw away 
my own money on such a thing, 
and that if I have it, it must have 
been sent me by somebody else. It 
has been sent me by Williams,’ 
‘For what purpose? I asked. He 
said, ‘ To prove his identity and his 
sincerity. ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘your 
showing me a diamond necklace 


will prove nothing but that you 
have one to show.’ ‘ Then,’ he said, 


‘I will not show it you. If you 
will not believe me, I must submit 
to your incredulity.’ There the 
matter ended. I never heard an- 
other word of Williams, nor of any 
other mysterious visitor. I had 
on one or two previous occasions 
argued with him against similar 
semi-delusions, and [| believe if 
they had always been received 
with similar scepticism, they would 
not have been often repeated ; but 
they were encouraged by the ready 
credulity with which they were re- 
ceived by many, who ought to have 
known better. I call them semi- 
delusions, because, for the most 
part, they had their basis in his 
firm belief that his father and uncle 
had designs on his liberty. On 
this basis, his imagination built a 
fabric of romance, and when he 
presented it as substantive fact, and 
it was found to contain more or 
less of inconsistency, he felt his 
self-esteem interested in maintain- 
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ing it by accumulated circum- 
stances, which severally vanished 
under the touch of investigation, 
like Williams’s location at the 
Turk’s Head Coffee-house. 

I must add, that in the expres- 
sion of these differences, there was 
not a shadow of anger. They were 
discussed with freedom and calm- 
ness; with the good temper and 
good feeling which never forsook 
him in conversations with his 
friends. There was an evident 
anxiety for acquiescence, but a 
quiet and gentle toleration of dis- 
sent. A personal discussion, how- 
ever interesting to himself, was 
carried on with the same calmness 
as if it related to the most ab- 
stract question in metaphysics. ° 

Indeed, one of the great charms 
of intercourse with him was the 
perfect good humour and open- 
ness to conviction with which he 
responded to opinions opposed 
to his own. I have known emi- 
nent men, who were no doubt 
very instructive as lecturers to 
people who like being lectured ; 
which I never did; but with whom 
conversation was impossible. To 
oppose their dogmas, even to ques- 
tion them, was to throw their tem- 
per off its balance. When once 
this infirmity showed itself in any 
of my friends, I was always careful 
not to provoke a second ebullition. 
I submitted to the preachment, and 
was glad when it was over. 

The result was a second trip to 
Switzerland. During his absence 
he wrote me several letters, some of 
which were subsequently published 
by Mrs. Shelley; others are still in 
my possession. Copies of two of 
these were obtained by Mr. Middle- 
ton, who has printed a portion of 
them. Mrs. Shelley was at that time 
in the habit of copying Shelley’s 
letters, and these were among some 
papers accidentally left at Marlow, 
where they fell into unscrupulous 
hands. Mr. Middleton must have 
been aware that he had no right to 
print them without my consent. I 
might have stopped his publication 
by an injunction, but I did not 
think it worth while, more espe- 
cially as the book, though abound- 
ing with errors adopted from Cap- 
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tain Medwin and others, is written 
with good feeling towards the 
memory of Shelley. 

During his stay in Switzerland 
he became acquainted with Lord 
Byron. They made together an 
excursion round the Lakeof Geneva, 
of which he sent me the detail in a 
diary. This diary was published 
by Mrs. Shelley, but without in- 
troducing the name of Lord Byron, 
who is throughout called ‘my com- 
anion.’ The diary was first pub- 
fished during Lord Byron’s life : 
but why his name was concealed IL 
do not know. Though the changes 
are not many, yet the association 
of the two names gives it great 
additional interest. 

At the end of August, 1816, they 
returned to England, and Shelley 
passed the first fortnight of Sep- 
tember with me at Marlow. July 
and August, 1816, had been months 
of perpetual rain, The first fortnight 
of September was a period of un- 
broken sunshine. The neighbour- 
hood of Marlow abounds with 
beautiful walks ; the river scenery 
is also fine. We took every day a 
long excursion, either on foot or on 
the water. He took a house there, 
partly, perhaps principally, for the 
sake of being near me. While it 
was being fitted and furnished, he 
resided at Bath. 

In December, 1816, Harriet 
drowned herself in the Serpentine 
river, not, as Captain Medwin says, 
in a pond at the bottom of her 
father’s garden at Bath. Her father 
had not then left his house in 
Chapel-street, and to that house his 
daughter’s body was carried. 

On the 30th of December, 1816, 
Shelley married his second wife ; 
and early in the ensuing year they 
took possession of their house at 
Marlow. It wasa house with many 
large rooms and extensive gardens. 
He took it on a lease for twenty- 
one years, furnished it handsomely, 
fitted up a library in a room large 
enough for a ball-room, and settled 
himself down, as he supposed, for 
life. This was an agreeable year to 
all of us. Mr. Hogg was a frequent 
visitor. We had a good deal of 
rowing and sailing, and we took 
long walks in all directions, He 
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had other visitors from time to 
time. Amongst them were Mr, 
Godwin and Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
Hunt. He led a much more social 
life than he had done at Bishop- 
gate; but he held no intercourse 
with his immediate neighbours. 
He said to me more than once, ‘T 
am not wretch enough to tolerate 
an acquaintance,’ 

In the summer of 1817 he wrote 
the Revolt of Islam, chiefly on a seat 
on a high prominence in Bisham 
Wood, where he passed whole 
mornings with a blank book and a 
pencil, This work, when com- 
pleted, was printed under the title 
of Laon and Cythna, In this poem 
he had carried the expression of his 
opinions, moral, political, and theo- 
logical, beyond the bounds of dis- 
cretion. ‘The terror which, in those 
days of persecution of the press, 
the perusal of the book inspired in 
Mr. Ollier, the publisher, induced 
him to solicit the alteration of 
many passages which he had 
marked. Shelley was for some time 
inflexible; but Mr. Ollier’s refusal 
to publish the poem as it was, 
backed by the advice of all his 
friends, induced him to submit to 
the required changes. Many leaves 
were cancelled, and it was finally 
published as 7'he Revolt of Islam, 
Of Laon and Cythna only three 
copies had gone forth. One of 
these had found its way to the 
Quarterly Review, and the oppor- 
tunity was readily seized of pouring 
out on it one of the most malignant 
effusions of the odium theologicum 
that ever appeared even in those 
days, and in that periodical. 

During his residence at Marlow 
we often walked to London, fre- 
quently in company with Mr. Hogg. 
It was our aon way of going 
there, when not pressed by tine. 
We went by a very pleasant route 
over fields, lanes, woods, and heaths 
to Uxbridge, and by the main road 
from Uxbridge to London, The 
total distance was thirty-two miles 
to Tyburn turnpike. We usually 
stayed two nights, and walked back 
on the third day. I never saw 
Shelley tired with these walks. 
Delicate and fragile as he appeared, 
he had great muscular strength. 
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We took many walks in all direc- 
tions from Marlow, and saw every- 
thing worth seeing within a radius 
of sixteen miles. This compre- 
hended, among other notable places, 
Windsor Castle and Forest, Virginia 
Water, and the spots which were 
consecrated by the memories of 
Cromwell, Hampden, and Milton, 
in the Chiltern district of Bucking- 
hamshire. We had also many 
pleasant excursions, rowing and 
sailing on the river, between Henley 
and Maidenhead. 

Shelley, it has been seen, had two 
children by his first wife. These 
children he claimed after Harriet’s 
death, but her family refused to 
give them up. They resisted the 
claim in Chancery, and the decree 
of Lord Eldon was given against 
him. 

The grounds of Lord Eldon’s de- 
cision have been misrepresented, 
The petition had adduced Queen 
Mab,and other instances of Shelley’s 
opinions on religion, as one of the 
elements of the charges against 
him; but the judgment ignores this 
element, and rests entirely on moral 
conduct. It was distinctly laid 
down that the principles which 
Shelley had professed in regard to 
some of the most important rela- 
tions of life, had been carried by 
him into practice; and that the 
practical development of those 
principles, not the principles them- 
selves, had determined the judg- 
ment of the Court. 

Lord Eldon intimated that his 
judgment was not final; but no- 
thing would have been gained by 
an appeal to the House of Peers. 
Liberal law lords were then un- 
known ; neither could Shelley have 
hoped to enlist public opinion in 
his favour, A Scotch marriage, 
contracted so early in life, might 
not have been esteemed a very 
binding tie: but the separation 
which so closely followed on a mar- 
riage in the Church of England, 
contracted two years and a halt 
later, presented itself as the breach 
of a much more solemn and delibe- 
rate obligation. 

[t is not surprising that so many 
persons at the time should have 
supposed that the judgment had 
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been founded, at least partly, on 
religious grounds, Shelley himself 
told me, that Lord Eldon had ex- 
pressly stated that such grounds 
were excluded, and the judgment 
itself showed it. But few read the 
judgment. It did not appear in the 
newspapers, and all report of the 
proceedings was interdicted. Mr. 
Leigh Hunt accompanied Shelley 
to the Court of Chancery. Lord 
Eldon was extremely courteous ; 
but he said blandly, and at the 
same time determinedly, that a 
report of the proceedings would be 
punished as a contempt of Court. 
The only explanation [ have ever 
been able to give to myself of his 
motive for this prohibition was, 
that he was willing to leave the 
large body of fanatics among his 
political supporters under delusion 
as to the grounds of his judgment; 
and that it was more for his politi- 
cal interest to be stigmatized by 
Liberals as an inquisitor, than to 
incur in any degree the imputation 
of theological liberality from his 
own persecuting party. 

Since writing the above passages 
T have seen, in the Morning Post of 
November 22nd, the report of a 
meeting of the Juridical Society, 
under the presidency of the present 
Lord Chancellor, in which a learned 
brother read a paper, proposing to 
revive the system of persecution 
against ‘ blasphemous libel; and in 
the course of his lecture he said 
‘The Court of Chancery, on the 
doctrine Parens patrie, deprived 
the parent of the guardianship of 
his children when his principles 
were in antagonism to religion, as 
in the case of the poet Shelley.’ 
The Attorney-General observed on 
this: ‘With respect to the inter- 
ference of the Court of Chancery in 
the case of Shelley’s children, there 
was a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing. {t was not because their 
father was an unbeliever in Chris- 
tianity, but because he violated 
and refused to acknowledge the 
ordinary usages of morality.’ The 
last words are rather vague and 
twaddling, and I suppose are not 
the ipsissima verba of the Attorney- 
General. The essence and quint- 
essence of Lord Eldon’s judgment 
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was this: ‘Mr. Shelley long ago 
published and maintained the doc- 
trine that marriage is a contract 
binding only during mutual plea- 
sure. He has carried out that doc- 
trine in his own practice; he has 
done nothing to show that he does 
not still maintain it; and I consider 
such practice injurious to the best 
interests of society. 1 am not 
apologizing for Lord Eldon, nor 
vindicating his judgment. I[ am 
merely explaining it, simply under 
the wish that those who talk about 
it should know what it really was. 
Some of Shelley’s friends have 
spoken and written of Harriet as if 
to vindicate him it were necessary 
to disparage her. They might, [ 
think, be content to rest the expla- 
nation of his conduct on the ground 
on which he rested it himself—that 
he had found in another the intel- 
lectual qualities which constituted 
his ideality of the partner of his 


life. But Harriet’s untimely fate 
occasioned him deep agony of 


mind, which he felt the more be- 
“ause for a long time he kept the 
feeling to himself. I became ac- 
quainted with it in a somewhat 
singular manner. 

Ll was walking with him one 
evening in Bisham Wood, and we 
had been talking, in the usual way, 
of our ordinary subjects, when he 
suddenly fell into a gloomy reverie. 
I tried to rouse him out of it, and 
made some remarks which I thought 
might make him laugh at his own 
abstraction. Suddenly he said to 
me, still with the same gloomy ex- 
pression: ‘There is one thing to 
which I have decidedly mz ude up 
my mind, I will take a great glass 
of ale every night.’ I said, laugh- 
ingly, ‘A very good resolution, as 
the result of a melancholy musing.’ 
‘Yes,’ he said; ‘but you do not 
know why I take it. I shall do it 
to deaden my feelings: for I see 
that those who drink ale have none,’ 
The next day he said to me: ‘ You 
must have thought me very un- 
reasonable yesterday evening? J 
said, ‘I did, certainly.’ ‘Then,’ he 
said, ‘ I will tell you what I would 
not tell any one else. [1 was think- 
ing of Harriet.’ I told him, ‘ I had 
no idea of such a thing: it was so 
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long since he had named her, | 
had thought he was under the in- 
fluence of some baseless morbid 
feeling; but if ever I should see 
him again in such a state of mind, 
[ would not attempt to disturb it.’ 

There was not much comedy in 
Shelley’s life ; but his antipathy to 
‘acquaintance’ led to incidents of 
some drollery. Amongst the per- 
sons who called on him at Bishop- 
gate, was one whom he tried hard 
to get rid of, but who forced him- 
self on him in every possible 
manner. He saw him at a distance 
one day, as he was walking down 
Egham Hill, and instantly jumped 
through a hedge, 1 ran across a field, 
and laid himself down in a dry 
ditch. Some men and women, who 
were haymaking in the field, ran 
up to see what was the matter, 
when he said to them, ‘Go away, 
go away: don’t you see it’s a 
bailiff? On which they left him, 
and he escaped discovery. 

After he had settled himself at 
Marlow, he was in want of a music- 
master to attend a lady staying in 
his house, and I inquired for one at 
Maidenhead. Having found one, I 
requested that he would call on 
Mr. Shelley. One morning Shelley 
rushed into my house in great 
trepidation, saying: ‘ Barricade the 
doors; give orders that you are 
not at home. Here is in the 
town.’ He passed the whole day 
with me, and we sat in expectation 
that the knocker or the bell would 
announce the unwelcome visitor ; 
but the evening fell on the unful- 
filled fear. Hethen ventured home. 
It turned out that the name of the 
music-master very nearly resembled 
in sound the name of the obnoxious 
gentleman; and when Shelley’s man 
opened the library door and said, 
‘Mr. - , sir, Shelley, who caught 
the name as that of his Wonsiew 
Tonson, exclaimed, ‘I would just 
as soon see the devil!’ sprang up 
from his chair, jumped out of the 
window, ran across the lawn, 
climbed over the garden-fence, and 
came round to me by a back path: 
when we entrenched ourselves for 
a day’s siege. We often laughed 
afterwards at the thought of what 
must have been his man’s astonish- 
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ment at seeing his master, on the 
announcement of the musician, dis- 
appear so instantaneously through 
the window, with the exclamation, 
‘T would just as soon see the devil !’ 
and in what way he could explain 
to the musician that his master was 
so suddenly ‘ not at home.’ 

Shelley, when he did laugh, 
laughed heartily, the more so as 
what he considered the perversions 
of comedy excited not his laughter 
but his indignation, although such 
disgusting outrages on taste and 
feeling as the burlesques by which 
the stage is now disgraced had not 
then been perpetrated. The ludi- 
crous, When it neither offended 
good feeling, nor perverted moral 
judgment, necessarily presented it- 
self to him with greater force. 

Though his published writings 
are all serious, yet his letters are 
not without occasional touches of 
humour. In one which he wrote 
to me from Italy, he gave an ac- 
count of a new acquaintance who 
had a prodigious nose. ‘His nose 
is something quite Slawkenbergian. 
It weighs on the imagination to 
look at it. Itis that sort of nose 
that transforms all the g’s its wearer 
utters into k’s, It is a nose once 
seen never to be forgotten, and 
which requires the utmost stretch 
of Christian charity to forgive. I, 
you know, have a little turn-up 
nose, H——— has a large hook one ; 
but add them together, square them, 
cube them, you would have but a 
faint notion of the nose to which I 
refer.’ 

_[ may observe incidentally, that 
his account of his own nose corro- 
borates the opinion I have pre- 
viously expressed of the inadequate 
likeness of the published portraits 
of him, in which the nose has no 
turn-up. It had, in fact,very little ; 
just as much as may be seen in the 
portrait to which I have referred, 
in the Florentine Gallery. 

_ The principal employment of the 
female population in Marlow was 
lace- making, miserably remune- 
rated. He went continually amongst 
this unfortunate population, and to 
the extent of his ability relieved 
the most pressing cases of distress. 
He had a list of pensioners, to 
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whom he made a weekly allow- 
ance, 

Early in 1818 the spirit of rest- 
lessness again came over him. He 
left Marlow, and, after a short stay 
in London, left England in March 
of that year, never to return. 

I saw him for the last time, on 
Tuesday the roth of March. The 
evening was a remarkable one, as 
being that of the first performance 
of an opera of Rossini in England, 
and of the first appearance here of 
Malibran’s father, Garcia. He per- 
formed Count Almaviva in the 
Barbiere di Siviglia, Fodor was 
Rosina; Naldi, Figaro; Ambrogetti, 
Bartolo ; and Angrisani, Basilio. 1 
supped with Shelley and his travel- 
ling companions after the opera. 
They departed early the next 
morning. 

Thus two very dissimilar events 
form one epoch in my memory. In 
looking back to that long-past 
time, I call to mind how many 
friends, Shelley himself included, 
I saw around me in the old Italian 
Theatre, who have now all disap- 
peared from the scene. I hope I 
am not unduly given to be laudator 
temporis acti, yet I cannot but think 
that the whole arrangement of the 
opera in England has changed for 
the worse. Two acts of opera, a 
divertissement, and a ballet, seem 
very ill replaced by four or five 
acts of opera, with little or no 
dancing. These, to me, verify the 
old saying, that ‘Too much of one 
thing is good for nothing ; and the 
quiet and decorous audiences, of 
whom Shelley used to say, ‘It is 
delightful to see human beings so 
civilized,” are not agreeably suc- 
ceeded by the vociferous assemblies, 
calling and recalling performers to 
the footlights, and showering down 
bouquets to the accompaniment of 
their noisy approbation. 

At the time of his going abroad, 
he had two children by his second 
wife—William and Clara; and it 
has been said that the fear of hav- 
ing these taken from him by a 
decree of the Chancellor had some 
influence on his determination to 
leave England ; but there was no 
ground for such a fear. No one 
could be interested in taking them 
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from him; no reason could be 
alleged for taking them from their 
mother ; the Chancellor would not 
have entertained the question, un- 
less a provision had been secured 
for the children ; and who was to 
do this? Restlessness and embar- 
rassment were the causes of his de- 
termination ; and according to the 
Newtonian doctrine, it is needless 
to look for more causes than are 
necessary to explain the pheno- 
mena. 

These children both died in Italy; 
Clara, the youngest, in 1818, Wil- 
liam, in the following year. The 
last event he communicated to me 
in a few lines, dated Rome, June 
8th, 1819 :— 

‘Yesterday, after an illness of 
only a few days, my little William 
died. There was no hope from 
the moment of the attack. You 
will be kind enough to tell all my 
friends, so that I need not write to 
them. It is a great exertion to me 
to write this, and it seems to me 
as if, hunted by calamity as I have 
been, that I should never recover 
any cheerfulness again.’ 

A little later in the same month 
he wrote to me again from Livorno: 

‘Our melancholy journey finishes 
at this town ; but we retrace our 
steps to Florence, where, as I ima- 
gine, we shall remain some months, 
O that I could return to England ! 
How heavy a weight when misfor- 
tune is added to exile; and soli- 
tude, as if the measure were not 
full, heaped high on both. O that 
I could return to England! [hear 
you say, “Desire never fails to gene- 
rate capacity.” Ah! but that ever- 
present Malthus, necessity, has con- 
vinced desire, that even though it 
generated capacity its offspring 
must starve.’ 

Again from Livorno; August, 
1819, (they had changed their de- 
sign of gomg to Florence) :— 

‘I most devoutly wish that I 
were living near London. I don’t 
think that I shall settle so far off as 
Richmond, and to inhabit any in- 
termediate spot on the Thames, 
would be to expose myself to the 
river damps. Not to mention that 
it is not much to my taste. My 
inclinations point to Hampstead ; 
but [I don’t know whether I should 
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not make up my mind to something 
more completely suburban. What 
are mountains, trees, heaths, or 
even the glorious and ever-beau- 
tiful sky, with such sunsets as | 
have seen at Hampstead, to friends? 
Social enjoyment in some form or 
other is the Alpha and Omega of 
existence. All that I see in Italy, 
and from my tower window I now 
see the magnificent peaks of the 
Apennine, half enclosing the plain, 
is nothing—it dwindles to smoke 
in the mind, when [ think of some 
familiar forms of scenery, little 
perhaps in themselves, over which 
old remembrances have thrown a 
delightful colour. How we prize 
what we despised when present! 
So the ghosts of our dead associa- 
tions rise and haunt us, in revenge 
for our having let them starve and 
abandoned them to perish.’ 

This seems to contrast strangely 
with a passage in Mrs. Shelley's 
journal, written after her return to 
England :— 

‘Mine own Shelley! What a 
horror you had of returning to this 
miserable country! To be here 
without you is to be doubly exiled ; 
to be away from Italy is to lose 
you twice,’ — Shelley Memorials, 
Pp. 224 

It / is probable, however, that as 
Mrs, Shelley was fond of italy, he 
did not wich to disturb her enjoy- 
ment of it, by letting her see fully 
the deep-seated wish to return to 
his own country, which lay at the 
bottom of all his feelings. 

It is probable also that, after the 
birth of his last child, he became 
more reconciled to residing abroad. 

In the same year, the parents 
received the best consolation which 
nature could bestow on them, in 
the birth of another son, the pre- 
sent Sir Percy, who was born at 
Florence, on the 12th of November, 
1810. 

Shelley’s life in Italy is best 
traced by his letters. He delighted 
in the grand aspects of nature; 
mountains, torrents, forests, and 
the sea; and in the ruins, which 
still reflected the greatness of an- 
tiquity. He described these scenes 


with extraordinary power of lan- 
guage, in his letters as well as in 
but in the latter he 


his poetry ; 
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peopled them with phantoms of 
virtue and beauty, such as never 
existed on earth. One of his most 
striking works in this kind is the 
Prometheus Unbound. He only 
once descended into the arena of 
reality, and that was in the tragedy 
of the Cenci.* This is unques- 
tionably a work of great dramatic 
power, but it is as unquestionably 
not a work for the modern Eng- 
lish stage. It would have been a 
great work in the days of Mas- 
singer. He sent it to me to intro- 
duce it to Covent Garden Theatre. 
I did so; but the result was as I 
expected. It could not be received ; 
though great admiration was ex- 
pressed of the author’s powers, and 
great hopes of his success with a 
less repulsive subject. But he 
could not clip his wings to the 
littleness of the acting drama; and 
though he adhered to his purpose 
of writing for the stage, and chose 
Charles I. for his subject, he did 
not make much progress in the 
task. If his life had been pro- 
longed, I still think he would have 
accomplished something worthy of 
the best days of theatrical litera- 
ture. If the gorgeous scenery of 
his poetry could have been peopled 
from actual life, if the deep thoughts 
and strong feelings which he was 
so capable of expressing, had been 
accommodated to characters such 
as have been and may be, however 
exceptional in the greatness of pas- 
sion, he would have added his own 
name to those of the masters of 
the art. He studied it with un- 
wearied devotion in its higher 
forms; the Greek tragedians, Shak- 
speare, and Calderon, Of Calderon, 
he says, in a letter to me from 
Leghorn, September 21st, 1819 :— 

‘C. C. is now with us on his way 
to Vienna. He has spent a year or 
more in Spain, where he has learnt 
Spanish; and I make him read 
Spanish all day long. It is a most 
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powerful and expressive language, 
and I have already learnt sufficient 
to read with great ease their poet 
Calderon. I have read about twelve 
of his plays. Some of them cer- 
tainly Seu to be ranked among 
the grandest and most perfect pro- 
ductions of the human mind. He 
excels all modern dramatists, with 
the exception of Shakspeare, whom 
he resembles, however, in the 
depth of thought and subtlety of 
imagination of his writings, and in 
the one rare power of interweaving 
delicate and powerful comic traits 
with the most tragic situations, 
without diminishing their interest. 
I rank him far above Beaumont 
and Fletcher.’ 

In a letter to Mr. Gisborne dated 
November, 1820, he says: ‘I am 
bathing myself in the light and 
odour of the flowery and _ starry 
Autos, I have read them all more 
than once.’ These were Calderon’s 
religious dramas, being of the same 
class as those which were called 
Mysteries in France and England, 
but of a far higher order of poetry 
than the latter ever attained. 

The first time Mr. Trelawny saw 
him, he had a volume of Calderon 
in his hand. He was translating 
some passages of the Wagico Pro- 
digioso, 

I arrived late, and hastened to the Tre 
Palazzi, on the Lung’ Arno, where the 
Shelley’s and Williamses lived on different 
flats under the same roof, as is the cus- 
tom on the Continent. The Williamses 
received me in their earnest, cordial 
manner ; we had a great deal to commu- 
nicate to each other, and were in loud 
and animated conversation, when I was 
rather put out by observing in the pas- 
sage near the open door, opposite to 
where I sat, a pair of glittering eyes 
steadily fixed on mine; it was too dark 
to make out whom they belonged to. 
With the acuteness of a woman, Mrs. 
Williams's eyes followed the direction of 
mine, and going to the doorway, she 
laughingly said— 





* Horace Smith’s estimate of these two works appears to me just: ‘I got from 
Ollier last week a copy of the Prometheus Unbound, which is certainly a most original, 
grand, and occasionally sublime work, evincing in my opinion a higher order of talent 
than any of your previous productions; and yet, contrary to your own estimation, I 
must say I prefer the Cenci, because it contains a deep and sustained human interest, 


of which we feel a want in the other. 


Prometheus himself certainly touches us 


nearly ; but we see very little of him after his liberation; and, though I have no 
doubt it will be more admired than anything you have written, I question whether it 


will be so much read as the Cenci.’—Shelley Memorials, p. 145. 
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‘Come in, Shelley ; it’s only our friend 
Tre just arrived.’ 

Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, 
a tall, thin stripling held out both his 
hands ; and although I could hardly be- 
lieve, as I looked at his flushed, femi- 
nine, and artless face, that it could be 
the poet, I returned his warm pressure. 
After the ordinary greetings and courte- 
sies he sat down and listened. I was 
silent from astonishment: was it pos- 
sible this wild-looking, beardless boy, 
could be the veritable monster at war 
with all the world ?—excommunicated 
by the Fathers of the Church, deprived 
of his civil rights by the fiat of a grim 
Lord Chancellor, discarded by every 
member of his family, and denounced by 
the rival sages of our literature as a 
founder of a Satanic school? I would 
not believe it ; it must bea hoax. He 
was habited like a boy, in a black jacket 
and trousers, which he seemed to have 
outgrown, or his tailor, as is the custom, 
had most shamefully stinted him in his 
‘sizings.’ Mrs, Williams saw my em- 
barrassment, and to relieve me asked 
Shelley what book he had in his hand ? 
His face brightened, and he answered 
briskly— 

*Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso; I am 
translating some passages in it.’ 

*Oh, read it to us! 

Shoved off from the shore of common- 
place incidents that could not interest 
him, and fairly launched on a theme that 
did, he instantly become oblivious of 
everything but the book in his hand. 
The masterly manner in which he analysed 
the genius of the author, his lucid inter- 
pretations of the story, and the ease with 
which he translated into our language the 
most subtle and imaginative passages of 
the Spanish poet, were marvellous, as 
was his command of the two languages. 
After this touch of his quality, I no 
longer doubted his identity. A dead 
silence ensued ; looking up, I asked— 

* Where is he ? 

Mrs. Williams said, ‘Who? Shelley ? 
Oh, he comes and goes like a spirit, no 
one knows when or where.’—7'relawny, 
pp. 19-22. 


From this time Mr. Trelawny was 
a frequent visitor to the Shelleys, 
and, as will be seen, a true and in- 
defatigable friend. 

In the year 1818, Shelley renewed 
his acquaintance with Lord Byron, 
and continued in friendly inter- 
course with him till the time of his 
death. ‘Till that time his life, from 
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the birth of his son Percy, was 
passed chiefly in or near Pisa, or on 
the sea-shore between Genoa and 
Leghorn. It was unmarked by any 
remarkable events, except one or 
two, one of which appears to me to 
have been a mere disturbance of 
imagination. This was a story of 
his having been knocked down at 
the post-office in Florence, by a man 
in a military cloak, who had sud- 
denly walked up to him, saying,‘ Are 
you the damned atheist Shelley? 
This man was not seen by any one 
else, nor ever afterwards seen or 
heard of ; though a man answering 
the description had on the same day 
left Florence for Genoa, and was 
followed up without success, 

I cannot help classing this inci- 
dent with the -Tan-yr-allt assassi- 
nation, and other semi-delusions, . 
of which [ have already spoken. 

Captain Medwin thinks this 
‘ cowardly attack’ was prompted by 
some article in the Quarterly Review, 
The Quarterly Reviewers of that day 
had many sins to answer for in the 
way of persecution of genius, when- 
ever it appeared in opposition to 
their politicaland theological intole- 
rance; but they were, I am satisfied, 
as innocent of this ‘attack’ on Shel- 
ley, as they were of the death of 
Keats. Keats was consumptive, and 
forecloomed by nature to early 
death. His was not the spirit ‘to 
let itself be snuffed out by an ar- 
ticle.”* 

With the cessation of his wan- 
derings, his beautiful descriptive 
letters ceased also. The fear of 
losing their only surviving son pre- 
dominated over the love of travel- 
ling by which both parents were 
characterized. The last of this 
kind which was addressed to me 
was dated Rome, March 23rd, 18109. 
This was amongst the letters pub- 
lished by Mrs. Shelley. It is pre- 
ceded by two from Naples—Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1818, and January 26th, 
1819. There was a third, which is 
alluded to in the beginning of his 
letter from Rome: ‘ I wrote to you 
the day before our departure from 
Naples.’ When I gave Mrs. Shelley 
the other letters, I sought in vain 
for this. I found it, only a few 
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months since, in some other papers, 
among which it had gone astray. 

His serenity was temporarily 
disturbed bya calumny, which Lord 
Byron communicated to him. There 
is no clue to what it was ; and I do 
not understand why it was spoken 
of at all. A mystery is a riddle, 
and the charity of the world will 
always give such a riddle the worst 
possible solution. 

An affray in the streets of Pisa 
was a more serious and perilous 
reality. Shelley was riding outside 
the gates of Pisa with Lord Byron, 
Mr. Trelawny, and some other 
Englishmen, whenadragoon dashed 
through their party in an insolent 
manner. Lord Byron called him 
to account. A scuffle ensued, in 
which the dragoon knocked Shelley 
off his horse, wounded Captain 
Hay in the hand, and was dan- 
gerously wounded himself by one 
of Lord Byron’s servants. The 
dragoon recovered; Lord Byron 
left Pisa; and so ended an affair 
which might have had very dis- 
astrous results, 

Under present circumstances the 
following passage in a letter which 
he wrote to me from Pisa, dated 
March, 1820, will be read with in- 
terest : 

‘T have a motto on a ring in 
Italian: “J? buon tempo verra,” 
There is a tide both in public and 
in private affairs, which awaits both 
men and nations, 

‘I have no news from Italy. We 
live here under a nominal tyranny, 
administered according to the phi- 
losophic laws of Leopold, and the 
mild opinions which are the fashion 
here. Tuscany is unlike all the 
other Italian States in this respect.’ 

Shelley’s last residence was a 
villa on the Bay of Spezzia. Of this 
villa Mr. Trelawny has given a 
view. 

Amongst the new friends whom 
he had made to himself in Italy 
were Captain and. Mrs, Williams. 
To these, both himself and Mrs. 
Sheliey were extremely attached. 
Captain Williams was fond of boat- 
ing, and furnished a model for a 
small sailing vessel, which he per- 
sisted in adopting against the pro- 
test of the Genoese builder and of 
their friend Captain Roberts, who 
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superintended her construction. 
She was called the Don Juan. It 
took two tons of iron ballast to 
bring her down to her bearings, and 
even then she was very crank in a 
breeze. Mr. Trelawny despatched 
her from Genoa under the charge 
of two steady seamen and a boy 
named Charles Vivian. Shelley re- 
tained the boy and sent back the 
two sailors. They told Mr. Tre- 
lawny that she was a ticklish boat 
to manage, but had sailed and 
worked well, and that they had 
cautioned the gentlemen accord- 
ingly. 

It is clear from Mr. Trelawny’s 
account of a trip he had with them, 
that the only good sailor on board 
was the boy. They contrived to 
jam the mainsheet and to put the 
tiller starboard instead of port. ‘If 
there had been a squall, he said, 
‘we should have had to swim for 
it.’ 

‘Not I, said Shelley; ‘I should 
have gone down with the rest of 
the pigs at the bottom of the boat,’ 
meaning the iron pig-ballast. 

In the mean time,at the instance 
of Shelley, Lord Byron had con- 
curred in inviting Mr. Leigh Hunt 
and his family to Italy. They were 
to co-operate in a new quarterly 
journal, to which it was expected 
that the name of Byron would en- 
sure an immediate and extensive 
circulation. This was the unfor- 
tunate Liberal, a title furnished by 
Lord Byron, of which four numbers 
were subsequently published. It 
proved a signal Jailure, for which 
there were many causes ; but I do 
not think that any name or names 
could have buoyed it up against the 
dead weight of its title alone. A 
literary periodical should have a 
neutral name, and leave its charac- 
ter to be developed in its progress. 
A journal might be pre-eminently, 
on one side or the other, either 
aristocratical or democratical in its 
tone ; but to call it the ‘Aristocrat’ 
or the ‘Democrat’ would be fatal 
to it. 

Leigh Hunt arrived in Italy with 
his family on the r4th of June, 
1822, in time to see his friend once 
and no more, 

Shelley was at that time writing 
a poem called the Z’riumph of Lite. 
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The composition of this poem, the 
perpetual presence of the sea, and 
other causes (among which I do not 
concur with Lady Shelley in placing 
the solitude of his seaside residence, 
for his life there was less solitary 
than it had almost ever been), 


contributed to plunge the mind of Shelley 
into a state of morbid excitement, the 
result of which was a tendency to see 
visions. One night loud cries were heard 
issuing from the saloon. The Williamses 
rushed out of their room in alarm; Mrs. 
Shelley also endeavoured to reach the 
spot, but fainted at the door. Entering 
the saloon, the Williamses found Shelley 
staring horribly into the air, and evidently 
in a trance. They waked him, and he 
related that a figure wrapped in a mantle 
came to his bedside and beckoned him. 
He must then have risen in his sleep, for 
he followed the imaginary figure into the 
saloon, when it lifted the hood of its 
mantle, ejaculated ‘ Siete sodisfatto?* and 
vanished. The dream is said to have 
been suggested by an incident occurring 
in a drama attributed to Calderon, 


Another vision appeared to Shel- 
ley on the evening of May 6th, when 
he and Williams were walking toge- 
ther on the terrace. The story is 
thus recorded by the latter in his 
diary :— 

Fine. Some heavy drops of rain fell 
without a cloud being visible. After tea, 
while walking with Shelley on the terrace, 
and observing the effect of moonshine on 
the waters, he complained of being un- 
usually nervous, and, stopping short, he 
grasped me violently by the arm, and 
stared steadfastly on the white surf that 
broke upon the beach under our feet. 
Observing him sensibly affected, I de- 
manded of him if he was in pain; but he 
only answered by saying ‘There it is 
again! there! He recovered after some 
time, and declared that he saw, as plainly 
as he then saw me, anaked child (Allegra, 
who had recently died) rise from the sea, 
and clasp its hands as if in joy, smiling at 
him. This was a trance that it required 
some reasoning and philosophy entirely to 
wake him from, so forcibly had the vision 
operated on his mind. Our conversation, 
which had been at first rather melancholy, 
led to this, and my confirming his sensa- 
tions by confessing that I had felt the 
same, gave greater activity to his ever- 
wandering and lively imagination. —Shel- 
ley Memorials, pp. 191-193. 


On the afternoon of the 8th of 
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* Are you satisfied ? 
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July, 1822, after an absence of some 
days from home, Shelley and Wil- 
liams set sail from Leghorn for 
their home on the Gulf of Spezzia, 
Trelawny watched them from Lord 
Byron’s vessel, the Bolivar. The 
day was hot and calm. Trelawny 
said to his Genoese mate, ‘They 
will soon have the land breeze,’ 
‘May be,’ said the mate, ‘ they will 
soon have too much breeze. That 
gafi-topsail is foolish, in a boat 
with no deck and no sailor on 
board, Look at those black lines, 
and the dirty rags hanging under 
them out of the sky. Look at the 
smoke on the water. The devil is 
brewing mischief.’ Shelley’s boat 
disappeared in a fog. 

Although the sun was obscured by 
mists, it was oppressively sultry. There 
was not a breath of air in the harbour. 
The heaviness of the atmosphere, and an 
unwonted stillness benumbed my senses. 
I went down into the cabin and sank into 
a slumber. I was roused up by a noise 
over-head and went on deck. The men 
were getting up a chain cable to let go 
another anchor. There was a general 
stir amongst the shipping ; shifting berths, 
getting down yards and masts, veering 
out cables, hauling in of hawsers, letting 
go anchors, hailing from the ships and 
quays, boats scudding rapidly to and fro. 
It was almost dark, although only half- 
past six o'clock. The sea was of the 
colour, and looked as solid and smooth as 
a sheet of lead, and covered with an oily 
scum. Gusts of wind swept over with- 
out ruffling it, and big drops of rain fell 
on its surface, rebounding, as if they 
could not penetrate it. There was a 
commotion in the air, made up of many 
threatening sounds, coming upon us from 
the sea. Fishing-craft and coasting- 
vessels under bare poles rushed by us in 
shoals, running foul of the ships in the 
harbour. As yet the din and hubbub 
was that made by men, but their shrill 
pipings were suddenly silenced by the 
crashing voice of a thunder-squall that 
burst right over our heads. For some 
time no other sounds were to be heard 
than the thunder, wind and rain. When 
the fury of the storm, which did not last 
for more than twenty minutes, had 
abated, and the horizon was in some 
degree cleared, I looked to seaward 
anxiously, in the hope of deserying Shel- 
ley’s boat amongst the many small craft 
scattered about. I watched every speck 
that loomed on the horizon, thinking that 
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they would have borne up on their return 
to the port, as all the other boats that 
had gone out in the same direction had 
done.—Trelawny, pp. 116-118. 

Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams 
passed some days in dreadful sus- 
pense, Mrs. Shelley, unable to en- 
dure it longer, proceeded to Pisa, 
and rushing into Lord Byron’s 
room with a face of marble, asked 
passionately, ‘Where is my hus- 
band? Lord Byron afterwards 
said, he had never seen anything 
in dramatic tragedy to equal the 
terror of Mrs, Shelley’s appearance 
on that day. 

At length the worst was known. 
The bodies of the two friends and 
the boy were washed on shore. 
That of the boy was buried in the 
sand. That of Captain Williams 
was burned on the 15th of August. 
The ashes were collected and sent 
to England for interment. The 
next day the same ceremony was 
performed for Shelley ; and his re- 
mains were collected to be interred, 
as they subsequently were, in the 
Protestant cemetery at Rome. 
Lord Byron and Mr, Leigh Hunt 
were present on both occasions, 
Mr. Trelawny conducted all the 


proceedings, as he had conducted all 


the previous search. Herein, and 
in the whole of his subsequent 
conduct towards Mrs, Shelley, he 
proved himself, as [ have already 
observed, a true and _ indefatig- 
able friend. In a letter which she 
wrote to me, dated Genoa, Sept. 
29th, 1822, she said :— Trelawny is 
the only quite disinterested friend 
| have here; the only one who 
clings to the memory of my loved 
ones as | do myself; but he, alas! 
is not one of them, though he is 
really kind and good,’ 

The boat was subsequently re- 
covered ; the state in which every- 
thing was found in her, showed 
that she had not capsized. Captain 
Roberts first thought that she had 
been swamped by a heavy sea; but 
on closer examination, finding many 
of the timbers on the starboard 
quarter broken, he thought it cer- 
tain that she must have been run 
down by a felucca in the squall. 
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I think the first conjecture the 
most probable. Her masts were 
gone, and her bowsprit broken. 
Mr. Trelawny had previously des- 
patched two large feluccas with 
ground-tackling to drag for her. 
This was done for five or six days. 
They succeeded in finding her, but 
failed in getting her up. The 
task was accomplished by Captain 
Roberts. The specified damage to 
such a fragile craft was more likely 
to have been done by the dredging 
apparatus, than by collision with a 
felucca, 

So perished Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
in the flower of his age, and not 
perhaps even yet in the full 
flower of his genius ; a genius un- 
surpassed in the description and 
imagination of scenes of beauty 
and grandeur ; in the expression of 
impassioned love of ideal beauty ; 
in the illustration of deep feeling 
by congenial imagery ; and in the 
infinite variety of harmonious ver- 
sification. What was, in my opi- 
nion, deficient in his poetry, was, as 
I have already said, the want of 
reality in the characters with which 
he peopled his splendid scenes, and 
to which he addressed or imparted 
the utterance of his impassioned 
feelings. He was advancing, I 
think, to the attainment of this 
reality. It would have given to 
his poetry the only element of 
truth which it wanted; though at 
the same time, the more clear de- 
velopment of what men were 
waa have lowered his estimate of 
what they might be, and dimmed 
his enthusiastic prospect of the 
future destiny of the world. I can 
conceive him, if he had lived to 
the present time, passing his days 
like x looking on the world 
from his windows without taking 
part in its turmoils; and perhaps 
like the same, or some other 
great apostle of liberty (for I 
cannot at this moment verify the 
quotation), desiring that nothing 
should be inscribed on his tomb, 
but his name, the dates of his 
birth and death, and the single 
word, 

‘ DESILLUSIONNS..’ 
T. L. Peacock, 
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TWO LIFE-STORIES. 
—=< 


H® calm eye shone as she came on 
In all her gentle beauty ; 
He stood and gazed, like one amazed, 
But conscience thundered ‘ Duty.’ 
They sat and spoke of common things, and when she rose to go, 
His heart asked ‘ Does she love me?’ but stern Reason answered ‘ No,’ 


Her sweet face flushed, her voice was hushed, 
As suddenly she met him ; 
Alone she crept, and wildly wept, 
‘Oh, if I could forget him.’ 
And as she sat all desolate, in the black shade of woe, 
Her heart asked ‘ Does he love me?’ but blind Feeling answered ‘ No.’ 


He sighed, and said ‘I cannot wed— 
Not now—it may be never ;’ 
She wept, and cried ‘ To be his bride, 
Oh, I could wait for ever.’ 
3ut oft we reach the vale of Joy, down rock-paths of Distress, 
And when Fear harshly murmured ‘ No,’ Hope softly whispered ‘ Yes.’ 


Years swept away; a summer day 
Shone on two happy faces, 
Where grief had brought the calm of thought, 
But not its sterner traces. 
Bridegroom and bride stand side by side, and with a long caress, 


Ask ‘ Do you love me?’ but they need no voice to answer ‘ Yes.’ 


Now swiftly down, past tower and town, 
Life’s rushing current bore them ; 
Onward they flew, with skies now blue, 
Now grey and sunless o’er them. 
Strengthened and tried, Love, purified from the thick dross of nature, 
Was taught that God must be its Lord and not His human creature. 


A grave was made, and there they laid 
A coffin by another ; 
Seven mourners took a lingering look, 
And wept an aged mother. 
The autumn sun shone down upon the spot, as if to tell 
Those clustered weepers not to grieve too much, for ‘ all was well.’ 


And now among a snow-white throng, 
Whose wings like gold are gleaming, 
Two spirits stand with harp in hand, 
And meek eyes brightly beaming ; 
And as they sweep the flashing strings, this is their rapturous story— 
The praise of Him who died for them, and gave them all this glory. 
J. E. Jackson 
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WHEAT AND TARES. 


CuHaprTer I. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 


ARK-LANE was in an uproar, 
P for Lady Trumpeton’s balls 
were good, and her guests nume- 
rous ; and now they were taking 
their departure. It was high time 
they should; for an hour past it 
had been growing disgracefully 
light. At every crevice the day was 
creeping through, making candles 
look dim, and cheeks pale, and 
warning good people home to their 
beds. Reginald Leslie, however, 
and his partner, seemed in no hurry 
to take the hint. 

By this time Mrs. Bathurst had 
grown very decided. 

‘Come, Ella, do think how dread- 
fully tired you will be to-morrow.’ 

‘Please, dear mamma, only just 
this one dance.’ 

The last valse, like everything 
else, comes to an end; Mrs. Bath- 
urst and her daughter are safe in 
their carriage, and Reginald Leslie 
and his friend, Wynne, are walk- 
ing home, watching the bright 
glow which begins to warm up 
along the east, and drinking in the 
delicious draught of keen morning 
air, 

Leslie had doneagood day’s work, 
it must be confessed. 

In the morning he had talked 
old Mr. Bathurst into allowing him 
to become his son-in-law. In the 
afternoon he had brought a very 
long love-making to a successful 
close with Ella. All night he had 
been dancing, flirting, fetching ices, 
going messages for Mrs. Bathurst, 
and saying all the absurd things 
that people in his position are apt 
to indulge in. No wonder he was 
tired! 

‘And now,’ he said, ‘wish me 
joy, old fellow !’ 

‘Well, I do, said Wynne. 

‘Come, come, don’t sham apa- 
thetic, cried Leslie ; ‘clap me on 
the back, or shake seal or do 
something or other extraordinary, 
for goodness’ sake.’ 

‘I cannot possibly go into rap- 
tures,’ replied his companion ; ‘J 
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am not going to be married, you 
must recollect. However, I heartily 
envy you who are ; who could say 
more ? 

‘Well, envy is better than no- 
thing, said Leslie ; ‘I think I am 
to be envied, certainly. But your 
spirits are not up to the occasion, I 
see. Let us talk about something 
else. To begin with, you are com- 
ing with us to Westborough, are 
you not, to tutorize Robert ? 

‘Tl come if he thinks I can help 
him, and if you’re not afraid of my 
spoiling a family party.’ 

‘ Spoiling it !’ cried Leslie ; ‘ not a 
bit of it—come, like a good fellow ; 
we shall all be delighted—I am 
sure you will like it; it’s a cheery 
sort of place, and there’s always 
something or other going on. The 
Trumpetons are to be there, one of 
the young ladies told me to-night. 
I expect it will be rather fun, and 
the Archdeacon and my aunt are 
as well worth seeing as any two 
curiosities in Christendom ! 

‘Well, answered Wynne, ‘and 
what of Robert’s reading? Has he 
been pretty diligent ? 

‘T should think,’ said Leslie, ‘ if 
you take him in hand, he might 
get a first. I am sure he has devo- 
tion enough to see him safe through 
worse martyrdoms than getting up 
the Ethics. He rows at Henley 
next week, and meanwhile is al- 
ways either devouring beef-steaks, 
or taking galloping exercise in great 
coats and comforters.’ 

‘We must get him out of condi- 
tion as soon as possible,’ said Wynne, 
‘your heroes in high training are 
always bores. If one must have 
an extreme, I prefer my friends 
flabby. However, I dare say we 
shall soon succeed in making him 
as dyspeptic and low-spirited as 
heart all wish.’ 

‘I'm not so sure of that, said 
Leslie ; ‘it’s enough to make one 
fanatically enthusiastic to hear you 
grumble ; I fall downright in love 
with humanity, as a protest against 
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your abuse of it. By the way, 
haven’t you caught a client yet ? 

‘No, answered Wynne, ‘I sit 
and pipe all the most tempting 
melodies, and not an attorney in 
all London will come and dance to 
ine.’ 

‘Ah! said the other, ‘ you should 
have been in my line, it is not very 
glorious, but it is fifty times more 
comfortable, and quite as amusing.’ 

Leslie’s ‘line’ meant a snug berth 
in Mr. Bathurst’s bank ; for some 
time past he had held a sort of un- 
acknowledged position in it, and 
part of the arrangement which had 
come about that day, was that he 
was henceforth to receive a regular 
income as quasi-partner, and after a 
due time of probation, to be en- 
trusted with a rather important 
country branch, which had lately 
been started, and for which no 
proper manager had yet been found. 

‘Comfortable’ cried Wynne, 
when he heard of it, ‘I should 
rather think it was! My dear 
Dives, I congratulate you: when I 
come and sit outside your door, mind 
you send me some crumbs ; and in 
return, when your bank breaks, 
you shall be my marshal and carve 
at my assize dinners when I’m a 
Chief Justice 

By this time they had come to 
Leslie’s home. 

‘Good night, Lazarus,’ he said, 
as he went in; and Wynne, who 
lived at chambers, stopped a pass- 
ing cab and drove off to the Temple. 


Cuapter II. 
AN ARRIVAL 


Westborough, where the Leslies 
always spent the summer, was a 
pleasant sea-town onthe south coast. 
Of late years it had come into 
fashion as a watering-place; and a 
new esplanade, a new grand hotel, 
and a great many smart new lodg- 
ings, attested its increasing popu- 
larity with the holiday-making 
public. 

The Leslies, however, had gone 
there long before the rest of the 
world knew anything about it. 
Archdeacon Ashe, the rector, had 
married Mrs, Leslie’s sister; and 
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that lady, who had now been a 
widow for some years, had been 
glad to come amongst her relations, 
and to accept the ardent hospitality 
that year after year awaited her at 
the Rectory. Besides, the place 
thoroughly suited the high spirits 
and activity of her children; it was 
brisk and well-to-do. The buzz 
and clatter and racket of the En- 
chanted Palace, the moment after 
the réveil of the Princess, was the 
normal state of things among the 
Westboroughites. The demon of 
diligence possessed them, and a 
wild, untiring, unexcorcisable sort 
of spirit he was. Everybody played 
his part with a will; the good 
people were emphatically good, and 
the bad people were bad and no 
mistake. On Sunday mornings the 
sailors lounged about in noisy dis- 
order, and little truant boys would 
play pitch-and-toss in a defiant 
manner under the Archdeacon’s 
very nose; but the people who 
went to church went there to good 
purpose, and shouted the hymns so 
vehemently, that it was only bya 
free use of the diapason stop thai 
the organist could maintain his 
lawful ascendancy. Everywhere 
vehemence was the order of the 
day. It would have been too much 
for most people’s nerves; but Mrs, 
Ashe, the presiding genius of the 
place, and ruler supreme of the 
Rectory and its appurtenances, 
hadn’t any nerves, and found it de- 
lightful. 

She was essentially queenly: | 
think there must have been some 
Tudor blood in her. She was very 
small, and yet she could look quite 
majestic. Her profile was clearly 
a delicately chiselled, her eye 
radiant with benevolence, her mouth 
sincere, handsome, and command- 
ing. Her royal nature showed it- 
self in the way she overrode the 
conventionalities by which the com- 
mon herd was restricted. She made 
a great disturbance in all social 
equilibria to establish her own; 
confounded all other harmonies. by 
a chord peculiar to herself. Little 
shades and distinctions, which else- 
where assumed imposing propor- 
tions, melted before her ; ceremony 
trudged away as she came, affecta- 
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tions and unrealities pulled down 
their colours in despair. She com- 
pelled her neighbours to be sincere 
in spite of themselves—had a ready 
and delicate sympathy for every 
shape of misfortune, and took a 
great deal of interest in her species 
at large, and still more in those 
members of it whose romances 
touched her heart, or whose anoma- 
lies aroused her curiosity. 

Dr. Ashe appeared generally 
rather eclipsed by the superior 
powers of his partner. He was 
light-hearted, unruffied, had a quo- 
tation out of Horace for every pos- 
sible emergency, and a very keen 
sense of the comical in men and 
things. His feeling toward society 
was rather that of Béranger’s easy- 
going curé 
~ Eh! zon, zon, zon, 

Baise-moi, Suzon ; 
Et ne damnons personne ; 

He could not well be terrific or 
sublime, but he did his part man- 
fully and conscientiously ; bore with 
his lady’s eccentricities with the 
patience of a martyr, admired her 
with the enthusiasm of a lover, 
played second fiddle with all the 
grace and good humour imaginable, 
handed bread and butter at her 
soirées, took the chair at her favou- 
rite meetings; and with the excep- 
tion of an occasional playfulness as 
to matters, which in Mrs, Ashe’s 
judgment admitted only of the 
most rigid solemnity, was in every 
respect a pattern of what a husband 
should be. His eyes (and he was 
hardly to blame for that) would 
twinkle and his lips twitch when 
some more than ordinarily abnor- 
mal specimen found his or her way 
to the Rectory, or when his lady’s 
proceedings had produced some un- 
usually frightful domestic entangle- 
ment, 

Yet the Archdeacon had his seri- 
ous side : though not very profound 
or enthusiastic, he was simple- 
hearted, honest, and, unboundedly 
good-natured; and if the little 
sparkling, sunny brook of his exist- 
ence sometimes was apt to loiter by 
its pleasant bank, the impetuous 
current of his companion’s energy 
swept him along with her on occa- 
sions when action became necessary, 
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and so the two kept pace to perfec- 
tion. She was Queen, he was her 
Lord Chamberlain, Westborough 
her kingdom. 

And a motley crew her subjects 
were. 

The Duchess of Roehampton had 
a large house at the quietest end of 
the town. Anxious mothers like 
Lady Trumpeton diffused an in- 
ferior lustre from lodgings on the 
esplanade; there were foreign gran- 
dees, who liked living at the hotel ; 
second-rate people, who revenged 
themselves for the snubbings they 
had got all the summer by giving 
themselves great airs among the 
Westborough fashionables; Mem- 
bers of Parliament, who revenged 
themselves for the silence of the 
session by talking Blue-books, and 
looking grave about the British 
constitution; stout Sir Johns, who 
longed to get back to their turnips 
and prize oxen; fine gentlemen, 
solemn, languid, and apparently 
sick at heart at the vulgarity of 
their species; Indian colonels with 
livers: broken-down clergymen 
with throats; chaste Penelopes 
doing worsted-work patiently while 
Ulysses was on his travels or at the 
wars; naughty Clytemnestras, with 
flirtations on hand and _tragical 
dénouements looming in the future; 
Lydia and Cloe reading novels on 
the beach, while their pretty locks 
are drying after their bathe ; Horace 
going along the esplanade to Me- 
cenas’s lodgings with a new ode in 
his pocket; Dives in his barouche, 
with the gout in his legs, and Atra 
Cara up with the powdered foot- 
man behind him:—anybody and 
everybody, in fact, who wanted to 
get some fresh air and a holiday, 
and who was not above taking it in 
a good practical, emphatic sort of 
fashion. As for being morbid and 
low-spirited at -Westborough, that 
was simply out of the question. 

The Leslies enjoyed it of all 
things. In due time they arrived. 
My curtain rises upon a family 
group of them, as they stood, fresh 
landed, in front of the Rectory, 
about six o'clock one fine hot 
morning in July. Mrs. Leslie 
seemed rather overpowered by her 
responsibilities as Materfamilias ; 
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and no wonder, for they were a 
large party. Ella Bathurst, it had 
been settled, should come with 
them to Westborough for a week 
before she joined her mother for a 
round of summer visits ; Robert, 
the Oxford brother, had arrived 
from St. Benedict’s, and Wynne had 
come with them ; Rachel, the eldest 
daughter, was standing guardian 
over the younger children, who 
were far too excited to be kept in 
anything like order; on one side 
were a number of maids, entrenched 
behind barriers of luggage, and two 
Eton boys devoting themselves to 
sundry bundles of bats and fish- 
ing rods; on the other a group of 
sailors, some of whom had rowed 
the party ashore, and whose pay for 
so doing was now the subject of 
dispute ; and finally, as the central 
and most important figure in the 
scene, there was the Archdeacon, 
His appearance bordered on the 
grotesque, for the steamer had ar- 
rived somewhat sooner than usual, 
and the Archdeacon, who was en- 
sconced in the library, busy with a 
cup of chocolate and the composi- 
tion of his next Sunday’s sermon, 
had rushed out to welcome the new 
comers in his morning attire of 
dressing gown and slippers. After 
the first greetings, he plunged ar- 
dently into the controversy. 

‘Fifteen shillings for coming 
ashore! Monstrous, monstrous ! 
Now, my men,’ he cried, assuming 
the tone of the most emphatic 
resolution, and making a signally 
unsuccessful attempt to look fierce, 
‘this is just one of those things I 
will not have. It’s atrocious ! 

The Archdeacon paused in his 
impetuous career, and looked around 
to see if any one would have the 
temerity to reply. 

His audience gave no signs of re- 
pentance, and looked uncommonly 
stubborn. 

‘It’s a disgrace, continued the 
orator, ‘a disgrace — foolish, 
wicked—— 

‘Just look at that luggage, sir,’ 
said the foremost sailor, pointing to 
the pile of boxes, 

* Ah, said the Archdeacon, ‘that’s 
a consideration ; there is an enor- 
mous amount of luggage, certainly. 
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But fifteen shillings ! and you, too, 
Ned Cook, who were the best boy 
in my school, and who have the 
best little girl in the whole parish: 
why, I blush for you.’ 

Ned Cook blushed for himself, 

‘We've had to carry it up from 
the shore,’ he said, in an apologetic 
tone, as he took off his cap and 
wiped his hot brow. 

The Archdeacon began to relent, 

‘ What’s fifteen shillings between 
all of us, sir, asked another, ‘and 
my wife ill at home? 

‘Your wife ill, Wilson? cried the 
Archdeacon, whose wrath had now 
quite evaporated. ‘Poor thing, 
poor thing! it is this hot weather, 
[ shall come and see her this after- 
noon, and bring her some more 
grapes, Dear, dear, ill again. I'm 
really very sorry to hear it, Wilson, 
—I think, he said, turning to the 
butler, ‘they may have fifteen 
shillings this once, as there is so 
much luggage ; and I should like 
some beer to be sent up for them, 
as it is such an uncommonly hot 
morning, uncommonly hot indeed, 
and only Sonny minutes past six: 
what, weather ! Poor Mrs. W ilson! 

. * 

Two hours rd and the hes 
of the arrival was over, and the 
party safely established at break- 
fast ; and breakfast was a very im- 
portant meal at the Rectory. | 
know it will be set down to par- 
tiality, deceptive memory, oa 80 
forth, but still I cannot help re- 
cording here my firm conviction 
that there never were any red 
herrings, or brown loaves, or fresh: 
eggs at all comparable to those 
which used to find their way to 
Mrs. Ashe’s breakfast-table. At 
any rate, all the party seemed to 
think so on the present occasion. 
Mrs. Ashe was at one end, and 
made tea with monarchical dignity ; 
the Archdeacon was at the other, 
making himself exceedingly merry 
with the children, and cutting jokes 
and bread and butter with a rapi- 
dity that showed the morning's 
controversy had not in the least 
exhausted his faculties, 

* Well, Rachel, dear, and how did 
you get through the voyage ? Mrs. 
Ashe asked. 
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‘Oh, Rachel did capitally, said 


Reginald, on whose appetite the sea 
air seemed already to have worked 
wonders. ‘She and Mr, Wynne 
discussed morals all the evening, 
in spite of our reiterated proclama- 
tion of “ No metaphysics abaft the 
funnel.” ’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ said the 
young lady in question. ‘ You have 
no idea, aunt, what a tease Rex has 
grown ; he plagues us all out of our 
lives,’ 

‘I hope he took good care of you 
all, at any rate, and managed the 
luggage and tickets cleverly.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Rachel ; ‘ poor 
Robert had to do it all, and was 
worked nearly to death. Rex is 
the worst courier possible.’ 

‘You forget,’ replied Rex, ‘ that 
my attention was necessarily di- 
rected to a focus. Miss Bathurst 
has really so many dressing cases 
and leather bags, that it’s as much 
as one intellect can bear to keep 
them all in mind at once.’ 

‘For shame, Reginald! cried 
Ella; ‘why, if it hadn’t been for 
Jeannette, my things would all have 
gone by the mail to Boulogne; 
wouldn't they ? No, no, you cannot 
be trusted,’ 

‘Ingratitude! said Rex; ‘ was I 
not at that very moment telling 
you those beautiful lines about the 
“sail that sinks with all we love 
beneath the verge?’ What's lug- 
gage at such a moment?’ 

‘It’s a great deal more important 
than poetry, ’'m sure, said Ella; 
‘it was all laziness.’ 

‘Wynne was just as bad,’ put 
in Robert; ‘and he had no ex- 
cuse,’ 

‘OY? said Rex, ‘ he had his hands 
full, trying to understand Rachel’s 
philosophy—one can’t do two things 
at once,’ 

‘Georgie, said Rachel to one of 
the boys, ‘go and pinch Rex. I 
commission you.’ 

‘That’s right, Rachel, don’t be 
bullied! cried Robert, who, though 
very good friends with Reginald, 
had not quite shaken off the pro- 
found respect which younger bro- 
thers feel for elder, and was glad 
to see anybody stand up to Regi- 
nald, that gentleman being some- 
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what tyrannically disposed, and so 
christened Rex. 

‘That's the best of Rachel, Rex 
cried, as he paused in his inroad on 
the shrimps to ward off Master 
Georgie’s attacks; ‘she is a most 
formidable antagonist indeed, and 
sure of a victory one way or an- 
other. You knock her over with 
a syllogism, and she retaliates with 
a pinch, and annihilates your argu- 
ment by menacing your personal 
security.’ 

‘Like Alexander, said Wynne, 
‘the conquests of a single hemi- 
sphere are insufficient for so exten- 
sive a genius, That’s it; is it not, 
Miss Leslie ? 

‘Indeed I think you are very 
base, she said, ‘to join Reginald 
against me. Is he not, aunt, tho- 
roughly base and unchivalrous ? 

‘If you come to chivalry,’ said 
Rex, ‘ that has been dead these fifty 
years. Burke wrote its epitaph.’ 

‘A worthy confession! said 
Robert, who was constantly firing 
up at Reginald’s speeches. ‘ For 
my part, | think while ladies are 
beautiful’ (this with a little bow to 
Miss Bathurst, as he handed her 
her cup), ‘their knights should be 
just as devoted as ever.’ 

‘Well then, Don Quixote, cried 
Rex, as he pointed to one of the 
children’s ae ‘just draw your 
valorous sword, and cut your Dul- 
cinea here a slice of bread and 
butter; and please, aunt, give the 
some jam.’ 

‘To reward my little nephew for 
being good on the voyage,’ said 
Mrs. Ashe; ‘I don’t think I shall 
give you any. You are too old for 
good things, Reginald.’ 

‘ Reginald retains all his juvenile 
tastes, said Rachel, as she helped 
him, ‘even down to teasing— 

‘ And being fond of his sisters, 
added Reginald; ‘ isn’t it sad? 


Cuapter ITT. 
LOVERS QUARRELS. 
Reginald’s engagement to Miss 
Bathurst had been his mother’s pet 
scheme ; she looked upon it as the 
welcome close of a long and trou- 
blesome series of efforts on her part 
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to get and keep him out of scrapes, 
into which he had an unfortunate 
knack of falling. The task of ex- 
tricating him had constantly fallen 
upon her, and a very heart-wearing 
and perplexing process she had 
found it. His life was a wild one ; 
she knew it only too well. It had 
been her torture for years past, and 
now it was all to end; the pro- 
digal was to come home and be 
good: Reginald was to marry and 
settle, and be always a comfort and 
pleasure. Everything promised 
brightly. Ella was on the whole a 
nice girl, and would improve. If 
she was rather too much engrossed 
with the trifies of life just now, 
that would pass away as she sobered 
down. She was not very clever, 
certainly, but good humoured and 
affectionate ; and Mrs. Leslie felt 
grateful to her for having won 
Reginald. She was an old flame of 
his. A long ball-room flirtation 
had gradually ripened into an ar- 
dent, though not very elevated, at- 
tachment on her part, and an easy- 
going good-natured fondness on his. 
She was an only daughter of rather 
rich people; and Reginald Leslie 
would no doubt be thought to have 
made a good match. Tull now his 
unsettled condition had always 
proved an insuperable objection ; 
of late, however, he had been doing 
better, and now that he had an im- 
mediate object, and a definite plan 
of life, and something to shake him 
out of his former careless selfish- 
ness, his mother dared to hope for 
all sorts of further improvements. 
The announcement had taken a 
load off her mind, and Rex was 
considered to have somewhat atoned 
for his past misdemeanours and 
idleness, by providing for himself 
in so satisfactory a manner. 

The one of the party who heard 
of his intention with the least satis- 
faction was Rachel. Ella was her 
friend; but she did not relish the 
idea of her as a sister-in-law. Rex 
might have done better, she thought ; 
might have found some one who 
would do him some good, rouse his 
ambition, and fix his principle, 
whereas Ella simply doted on him, 
and believed in her foolish heart 
that he was all perfection, How- 
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ever, like a good sister, she had 
given in the moment she saw his 
resolution taken, concealed her dis- 
appointment, and set herself vehe- 
mently to grow fond of her destined 
relation, And yet did not 
succeed as wellas she hoped. Ella’s 
ways of thinking about things were 
so strange: Rachel found talking 
to her and living with her rather 
an effort. Their characters were as 
different as their modes of life, 
Rachel was impetuous, daring, 
high-spirited, large-hearted. Ella 
good-humour was politic and 
shrewd, and her love selfish and 
suspicious: Rachel was unawed by 
conventionalities: Ellasurrendered 
to Fashion unconditionally. Rachel 
had been into society very little, 
and then for amusement: Ella, a 
great deal, and as a grave matter of 
business. 

There was another thing which 
made it hard for them to be friends, 
Rachel was her brother's especial 
favourite; he had loved and ad- 
mired her so much that she could 
do with him what no one else could. 
He knew how generous and sympa- 
thizing she was; and so she pos- 
sessed a great influence over his 
wild, passionate, wayward nature, 
He had no very keen sense of shame, 
except for her. He rather enjoyed 
scandalizing prim people. They 
abused him, and maguified his of- 
fences, and he took no pains to 
undeceive them. If they liked to 
look at his worst side, there it was, 
and welcome for everybody; but 
with Rachel he would do anything 
to set himself right. One year at 
her persuasion he had not made a 
single bet, except a very innocent 
transaction at Ascot, which had re- 
sulted in a large addition to Ella’s 
stock of gloves, Sometimes she 
would coax him to come home on 
Sunday, and once even made him 
go with her to a famous preacher 
on theother side of the river ; as to 
this, however, Reginald had said 
that the line must be drawn some- 
where, and this stretch of autho- 
rity had never been ventured on 
again. And now her empire wasat 
an end; and was her successor 
worthy? Perhaps it was the sus- 
picion that she was not, that quick- 
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ened Ella’s jealousy. At any rate 
it was always ready to burst out. 
Life was a grand husband-hunt ; 
she had bagged Reginald ; he was 
hers, and she guarded her prey, 
her darling prey, with a feline 
watchfulness ; she could not help 
feeling that there was a region of 
thought,where the brotherand sister 
met and sympathized, into which 
she was incapable of entering. 
There were jokes between them of 
which she could not see the point ; 
ready expressions of assent, that 
showed their minds were exactly 
attuned ; sentiments, which to them 
were common property, in which 
she had noshare. It made her mad 
against Rachel even to think of it, 
Should the handsome clever sister 
invade the wife’s monopoly? Never! 
Ella secretly prepared for war; the 
very first morning at Westborough 
there was a declaration of dostili- 
ties. Reginald and his sister were 
alone in the drawing-room. He 
was looking over the Westborough 
paper. 

‘I wish, he said, ‘ there was going 
to be a ball, or regatta, or some- 
thing, this week, while she is with 
us I'm so afraid she will be 
dull.’ 

‘Dull? asked Rachel, looking up 
perplexed ; ‘dull at W estborough, 
with all of us to amuse her, and 
the sea to look at, and you to make 
love to her! Dear me!’ 

‘You see she is so used to Lon- 
don life, and being entertained and 
excited, and it is rather quiet here, 
is it not? 

‘Well, said Rachel, ‘let us have 
agrand sail, with luncheon on the 
sands at Lanton Reach.’ 

‘Or a pic-nic, said Reginald, ‘ at 
the old place in the wood. Get all 
the party to drive over there, and 
find an elegant repast. spread in the 
shade! ll contrive it!’ 

Capital, said Rachel. ‘Uncle 
and I will ride, the boys can go on 
with the provisions, and aunt, 
mother, Ella, and you shall go in 
the carriage. You need not be 
afraid about driving back in the 
evening. You can have the hood, 
you know,’ 

‘Whose hood? said Ella, who 
come into the room at the moment, 
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and saw that the conversation came 
to a sudden pause. ‘Whose hood 
is the secret about? 

‘ Little Bo-peep’s,’ said Reginald, 
with a laugh. Ella turned quite 
red, and walked away to the win- 
dow. Rex ran after her, and found 
her eyes full of tears. He took her 
hand ; it lay suilenly in his. ‘My 
darling, what is it? he whispered. 

‘ Always secrets,’ answered Ella, 
‘mysteries with everybody but 
me : I ought to know, Rex. Whose 
hood was it? was it my white one? 

Reginald burst out laughing. 
Ella got more and more provoked, 
her latent animosity burst out. 

‘It’s a shame, Reginald, you tell 
things to Rachel you will not tell 
me; you are confidential with her 
about me; you criticize me with 
her, I know ; I dare say she laughs 
at me. She comes between you 
and me always.’ 

Rachel jumped up and swept out 
of the room, as stately as a tragedy 
queen, Reginald was thoroughly 
roused ; he dropped Ella’s hand. 

‘Ella, he said, ‘you may scold 
me as much as you please, but 
don’t say a word against Rachel ; 
she is the noblest, most generous 
creature in the world, and you must 
love her as much as I do,’ 

‘Love her! exclaimed Ella, 
through her tears, ‘love her? when 
she shares your love, which is 
mine, and your secrets, which are 
mine too! Love her! when you 
talk to her and stop when I come 
into the room ? 

‘What a little darling absurd 
creature it is,’ said Rex, melted by 
her earnestness, and taking her 
hand again ; ‘why there’s no mys- 
tery except about a luncheon in the 
woods, we were going to surprise 
you with; and the hood belongs 
neither to you nor to Little Bo-peep, 
but to uncle Ashe’s pony phaeton, 
in which I’m going to drive you 
down to the beach presently ; so 
now we'll make it up, and you'll go 
and beg Rachel’s pardon, like a 
good little angel, wont you ? 

‘Yes ; but no more secrets, Rex.’ 

‘Not about hoods, at any rate,’ 
said Leslie, and Ella dried up her 
tears, and presently went off to 
make peace with her fancied rival. 
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Cuapter LV. 
THE ARCHDEACON’S SCHOOLS, 


Reginald Leslie might well ad- 
mire his sister, She was a young 
lady of the magnificent order. 
Nature designed her on a grand 
seale, and she had a natural affinity 
for grandeur in things and people 
around her. Her appearance was 
imposing. She fell naturally into 
dignified statuesque attitudes. Her 
most careless movement had a cer- 
tain stateliness; she drew up her 
long neck and darted a flash from 
her great vehement eyes, and one 
bowed before her. She wore very 
fine clothes, but they never in the 
least eclipsed her; she seemed to 
take them as a matter of course, 
just as the appropriate accessory to 
her beauty. Then she was rather 
lavish in her tastes, and conducted 
her financial transactions with so 
lordly a defiance of arithmetic and 
economy, that Mrs. Leslie had often 
to come to the rescue, and Rachel’s 
account-book was known to be one 
of the most impetuous and irregular 
pieces of literature in existence. 

And as she chose grand things, 
so she preferred remarkable people. 
A field-marshal was far more to her 
taste than an unfledged cornet, a 
bishop than a curate, a statesman 
than a country squire; but above 
everything she hated to be bored. 
When people prosed to her, or were 
affected, or stupid, or solemn, she 
used to toss her head and look so 
refractory, and give such profound 
sighs, and stare about her with such 
a wild glare, that her persecutors 
did not often venture to repeat the 
experiment. The end of society 
she considered to be amusement, 
and amused she determined to be, 
and woe to any one who tried to 
defraud her of her natural right! 
Guided by this principle, and never 
having yet seen the man whom she 
could fancy being in love with, she 
took a very lenient view of flirting; 
—if people entertained one another, 
why in the world should they be 
frightened out of each other’s com- 
pany? If Captain Bluefire and Miss 
Rosemary preferred standing out 
on the balcony and looking at the 
stars to coming inside and dancing 
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stupid quadrilles, why not? She 
liked doing it herself, provided it 
were sufficiently sublime or eccen- 
tric, with an archbishop or an am- 
bassador, or a soldier who had seen 
a great deal of service and was 
not too handsome to make himself 
agreeable, or an Italian refugee 
suspected of regicide tendencies — 
anybody, in fact, who was not com- 
monplace and fatiguing. 

That was one side of her cha- 
racter ; another was that she had 
an infinite fund of the noblest, most 
womanly tenderness for whatever 
excited her compassion, and a ready 
supply of the warmest indignation 
for whatever appealed to her sense 
of justice. She had her pets— 
gentle natures, or abashed, who 
were wrongly despised or unjustly 
treated, or who were in trouble, or 
disgraced, and so wanted a good 
ally. She protected them with the 
jealousy and fondness of a nursing 
lioness; she would have done battle 
for them against the world, and 
found it a relief, because anything 
like injustice to others made her 
furious; she could not bear the 
idea of it, try how she would. I 
have seen her fine nostril dilate and 
her lip quiver, and the passionate 
tears spring into her eyes, at the 
bare mention of some piece of un- 
fairness or tyranny which _ less 
ardent people acquiesced in con- 
tentedly. 

Her summer pet was the Arch- 
deacon. It sounds irreverent, but 
it is a fact, and Dr. Ashe concurred 
in the relationship with the most 
complete contentment. All the 
chivalry of his nature was roused 
by her presence. They showed each 
other off to great advantage. He 
was so courtly in his politeness: 
she was so grand and_ tender, 
Rachel rode almost every day, and 
he was always her cavalier. The 
Archdeacon enjoyed it immensely, 
but what his pony thought of it is 
quite another thing. It was accus- 
tomed to go pleasantly ambling 
down the street, stopping here-and 
there while its master had a chat 
and heard the news, or waiting out- 
side a cottage while he paid a visit. 
Now that sort of thing Rachel could 
not stand, nor could Rachel’s horse: 
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(Rachel, I believe, taught it to fidget 
whenever the Archdeacon showed 
symptoms of stopping); and when 
it came toa good hearty canter over 
the downs, the pony’s short legs 
stood no chance against the long 
easy stride of its nobler companion, 
and the Archdeacon used to declare 
it would be fairly galloped out of 
existence before the end of the 
summer, 

This morning, however, there was 
to be no ride, for the Archdeacon 
had got Mrs. Leslie and Rachel to 
come with him and see his schools. 
This was the department of parish 
matters in which the Archdeacon 
came out strongest. He was un- 
commonly fond of children, and 
piqued himself not a little on his 
powers of getting on with them 
on his knowledgt of their likes and 
dislikes, and his general acquaint- 
ance with nursery mysteries, He 
liked to stop the nurses on the 
beach, and make knowing remarks 
on the teeth and complexions of 
their charges ; he would, with the 
utmost serenity, allow his legs to be 
built into sand embankments, and 
the number of mugs he gave away 
during the summer months, with a 
picture of Westborough on one side, 
and a gilt Christian name on the 
other, formed quite a serious item 
in the Rectory expenses. He was 
the very reverse of scornful, yet it 
was all he could do not to feel a 
dash of contempt for the clumsy 
way his curate Lonsdale handled 
the infants at christenings, making 
them screech horribly; whereas 
with him they invariably submitted 
to that ceremony with the most 
complete good humour. The cha- 
racter of his mind made children 
exactly the pleasantest companions 
to him; he delighted in their easy, 
unconscious, effortless condition ; 
he liked their goodness all the 
better for being more innocence 
than resolution, and their laughter, 
that it arose more from the height 
of their spirits than from the excel- 
lence of his jokes. In the infant- 
school he was a much greater 
favourite than his lady, whose de- 
cisive and imperious disposition, 
and prompt manner, rather alarmed 
the little creatures ;—but: it was 


quite another thing with the Arch- 
deacon: his advent, | am sorry to 
say, was a signal for rather a re- 
laxation of discipline than other- 
wise. Tommy saw him come in, 
and took the opportunity of giving 
Jemmy the pinch he had been 
longing all the morning to inflict. 
Jack, unawed, at once set to work 
upon the apple for which his mouth 
had been watering the last two 
hours; while Molly and Betty, 
without more ado, produced their 
dolls, and compared notes on the 
excellences of their respective phy- 
siognomies ; every one felt that it 
would be quite out of place to be 
too rigid in his presence; and 
as he moved through the rooms 
he seemed to diffuse a pleasant 
little sunny atmosphere of good- 
humoured disorder around him. 
The babies used to come to him to 
be petted, and to play with his 
shovel-hat, with entire familiarity 
and unconcern. As a matter of 
fact, it was only Lonsdale’s assidu- 
ous care that prevented the Arch- 
deacon’s visits being downright 
fatal to all maintenance of autho- 
rity. Dr. Ashe, however, had not 
the slightest idea that such was the 
case, and imagined that his con- 
tinual supervision was quite essen- 
tial to keep everything properly 
going. Accordingly, he used to 
take his visitors there in triumph ; 
and Mrs, Leslie always knew that 
one of her first duties after arrival 
would be to be thoroughly lionized 
over the whole educational appa- 
ratus for which Westborough was 
justly celebrated. The Archdeacon 
believed it one of the wonders 
of the age. 

‘I hope I am sufficiently grate- 
ful, he said, on their way there ; 
‘T certainly ought to be a happy 
rector. I have the most admirable 
curate, and the nicest children, and 
best informed schoolmistress, I do 
believe, in the whole diocese; to 
say nothing of the most charming 
niece either in the diocese or out 
of it. Eh, Miss Rachel? 

That young lady, who was lean- 
ing on his arm, said—‘ Yes, of 
course, he ought to be grateful ; 
but she did not see why she should 
come last in his list of blessings,’ 
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‘ At any rate, you're not quite such 
a large blessing as this one, cried the 
Archdeacon, as he opened the door, 
and disclosed the huge bank of in- 

fantile faces, rising one above 
another, all alive with inquisitive- 
ness at the appearance of their 
visitors, and the pleasing conscious- 
ness of there being some fun in 
store for them. And now the 
Archdeacon was in his glory. 

‘This is a very naughty little 
girl,’ he says, as he taps the glowing 
cheek of one of his pets, who 
stands before them, the very ideal 
of modesty and goodness; ‘she 
does not take care of her old grand- 
mother at all, and isn’t kind to her 
little brothers and_ sisters, and 
comes late to school, and doesn’t 
learn her hymns nicely. It’s very 
shocking, isn’t it? What must we 
do about it, little woman? 

Thelittle blushing paragon has no 
suggestion to offer; and so the 
Archdeacon passes on, quite elate at 
such a triumph of human excellence. 

‘Would you like to ask the 
children a question? Do ask, Mrs, 
Leslie, for some information. Don’t 
you want to know where Joppa is, 
or Buenos Ayres? or how long it 
would take the “ Quicksilver Mail,” 
all four horses at full gallop, to 
catch up Giles’s wagon, that never 
goes out of a walk? or what a 
hundred miles of red tape at 23d. 
a yard would cost? Now’s your 
time ; they can tell you; depend 
upon it they know as well as pos- 
sible, they are such excellent 
children.’ 

Mrs. Leslie, however, is quite 
content to take their acquirements 
on trust, and Rachel would like to 
hearthem sing ; and sotheyall stand 
up at a given signal, a feat which 
excites the Archdeacon’s admira- 
tion quite as much as the most com- 

licated military manceuvre could 
1ave done ; and then begins a catch, 
soft and regular, with a set of new 
voices chiming in here and there, 
and taking one another up in the 
cleverest way imaginable. This 
was almost too much for the Arch- 
deacon: he beat time with his stick, 
and nodded approval at each turn 
of the tune, and looked alternately 
at the children and Mrs. Leslie ,and 
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then glanced from Mrs. Leslie to 
Rachel, and then back from Rachel 
to the children again, with such a 
radiant eye, with such a charming 
smile of content and admiration, 
as must have done all the children’s 
hearts good to look at, and have 
given any gloomy or morose feel- 
ings that might be lurking in any 
of them instantaneous notice to 
quit, in the most peremptory and 
emphatic manner in the world. As 
they went home the Archdeacon’s 
simple-hearted satisfaction and 
complete contentment with the 
morning's performance were down- 
right pathetic. In the fulness of 
his heart he could not help letting 
Mrs. Leslie and Rachel into the 
secret of a little controversy he had 
had with his lady, and of his scheme 
with reference to it, which he 
looked upon as a masterpiece of 
diplomacy ; and indeed was half 
frightened at the enormous inge- 
nuity in deception which it seemed 
to him toinvolve. Nearly opposite 
the Rectory stood a Roman Catholic 
school, which was the thorn in the 
rose of Mrs. Ashe’s existence. A 
grown-up Papist was bad enough; 
there, however, the evil had reached 
its culminating point ; but to see 
all these little creatures being 
hourly further initiated into the 
mysteries of Babylon, constantly 
growing more and more heretical, 
coming away each evening witha 
fresh supply of deadly error for 
home consumption ; and all this 
too within fifty yards of the Rec- 
tory-door, was more than Mrs. 
Ashe’s equanimity was proof 
against. She could not be good- 
natured, when she thought of it. 
Her benevolent little face used to 
screw itself up into a most un- 
natural sternness whenever she met 
the children coming up the street 
with their books (such books, too !) 
under their arms; and I believe 
she lived in constant apprehension 
that their wicked little wits were 
busily hatching some diabolical 
plot from over the way, which 
would some time or other result in 
the simultaneous annihilation of 
the Rectory, her husband, and the 
Protestant faith, As bad luck 
would have it, the Archdeacon 
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never could resist the children. 
He used to stand at the Rectory 
door as they passed by, and chat 
with them, and ask them about 
their mothers, and chuck them 
under the chin, and stroke their 
heads, just as kindly as if an unruly 
monk had never fallen foul of indul- 
gences, and Henry the Eighth’s sue- 
cessors had remained, in good truth, 
Detensores Fidei, and obedient 
servants of the Church to this very 
day. When the lady’s back was 
turned, he used to spread surrep- 
titious slices of bread and jam, and 
pretend to himself that he was not 
nervous lest she should come back 
and catch him in flagrante delicto 
of indulging some little heretic’s 
taste for sweet things. 

‘ My dearest love,’ he used to say, 
‘T conceive the love of jam to be 
a principle of our nature antecedent 
to any theological dogma. I as- 
sure you they devour it with just 
as much gusto as though they said 
the Church catechism, and heard 
me preach every Sunday of their 
lives !” 

Mrs. Ashe wished they did, and 
remained stern and unconvinced. 

One of his chief pets was little 
Pierre, the son of a French widow 
who kept a blanchisseric, and made 
a living by ‘ getting up’ the smart 
cuffs and frills of the Westborough 
ladies ; and when one morning in 
the Rectory-hall, after some un- 
usual piece of kindness, the child 
went down on his knees for his 
blessing, and said, ‘Mon Pére, 
priez le bon Dieu pour moi,’ the 
Archdeacon was fairly upset, pro- 
mised he would, with all his heart ; 
and [ have not the least doubt re- 
membered it that very night in his 
prayers. It was about these of- 
fending children that the Arch- 
deacon had laid his plot, and the 
plot involves a story. 

For some years past, some good- 
natured people had set on foot a 
grand children’s pic-nic to Lanton 
Reach, a pretty bay about twelve 
miles along the shore, which was one 
of the most famous Westborough 
lions. There was a grand cliff, with 
mysterious caves (pirates, of course) 
for those who liked exploring ; and 
ruins of an old castle, for those 
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disposed to antiquities, and for the 
pupil teachers to improve their 
minds by taking a note of—there 
was a down, so deliciously smooth 
and turfy that it made one’s fingers 
itch to play cricket upon it—there 
were woods so thick with hazels 
that many a Westborough boy 
before now had found the tempta- 
tion too strong for him, and had 
spent long, delicious, truant after- 
noons nut-gathering in their close- 
grown copses, undaunted by the 
awful certainty of the to-morrow’s 
birching—there were great jocund- 
looking elms, that stuck down their 
scraggy rambling boughs so admi- 
rably for swings, that you would 
have sworn that they considered 
children’s jétes the great final end 
of their existence, and that the 
dismal idea of being cut down and 
sawn into coffin-planks never once 
crossed their benevolent fancies ; 
aud finally, it was well known that 
on these occasions, by some fortu- 
nate piece of jugglery, somehow or 
other the most capital tents in the 
world sprung up on the side of a 
pleasant stream, and tables spread 
themselves with rounds of beef so 
enormous and fresh and juicy that 
it was all nonsense to pretend one 
didn’t feel greedy about them, be- 
cause one did; and plum tarts so 
irresistible that though one had 
surprised oneself at the beef, one’s 
appetite plucked up as one went 
on; and the more one ate the hun- 
grier one got—in fact, it was an 
elysium, as any child in West- 
borough would have told you with- 
out a moment’s hesitation ; and the 
only puzzle was how to get there. 
This year, moreover, an unusual 
complication had arisen. Why, it 
was said, might not the British 
School come? Why should not the 
poor little Wesleyan Methodists 
have a swing and some tart, like 
the rest ? 

‘Why, indeed? exclaimed the 
Archdeacon, looking up from his 
paper, quite indignant at the bare 
idea of such bigotry, and rallying 
his powers for an oration. ‘All the 
children, bless their hearts !—every 
individual child should go, he was 
resolved,’ 

‘ Every individual child, dearest? 
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said his lady, looking suspiciously 
in the direction of the Catholic 
school, 

‘Every individual child! re- 
joined the Archdeacon,withas much 
emphasis as though an empire de- 
pended on each word. 

‘ Except, of course, the objection- 
able ones ¢ 

The Archdeacon laid down his 
paper, took his eyeglass off his nose, 
and looked at Mrs. Ashe in mute 
perplexity. 

* Objectionable ones ? he said. 

‘Those miserable little Papists ! 
answered his lady, with a sepul- 
chral groan, as if in her mind’s eye 
she beheld all the fires of Smith- 
field blazing again, and Cardinal 
Wiseman in the act of thumb- 
screwing her lord and master into 
acknowledging the Immaculate 
Conception. Happily at this mo- 
ment the door opened, and a ser- 
vant announced Mr. Lonsdale, who 
was forthwith initiated into the 
subject under discussion. 

Lonsdale was a scrupulous man, 
and, if he could, staved off the de- 
cision of a nice question of prin- 
ciple. 

‘Perhaps, he suggested, ‘the 
priest will not allow the children 
to come, even if they are invited.’ 

‘Of course he wont,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Ashe in triumph ; ‘ how could 
he? 

‘Unfortunately,’ said the Arch- 
deacon, ‘ he met Rachel in a cottage 
only yesterday, and told her how 
much he wished it could be man- 
aged,’ 

‘Thursday week will be St. Pre- 
posterus’ day, and the children will 
have to be at service,’ continued the 
objector. 

*St. Preposterus !’ muttered Mrs. 
Ashe, with mingled pity and disdain 
in her tone, while the Archdeacon 
looked comically out at the sides of 
his eyes at his two companions in 
the controversy. 

‘I’m afraid,’ said Mrs, Ashe, going 
to the almanack, ‘that St. Prepos- 
terus’ day is Tuesday. Look here.’ 

There it was, plain enough— 
Tuesday, in red letters. 

Lonsdale had one more sug- 
gestion: ‘Every van in the place 
will be occupied with our own 
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children ; the Methodists have se- 
cured the dray from the West- 
borough Arms, and the British 
School has got the refusal of the 
Angel omnibus; the Roman Catholic 
children can be taken only at some 
considerable expense.’ 

‘If it comes to a question of ex- 
pense,’ cried the Archdeacon, ‘I 
shall 

‘My dearest ! said his lady, im- 
ploringly. 

‘If it comes to a question of ex- 
pense, love, the Archdeacon re- 
peated, with immense presence of 
mind, changing the drift of his 
sentence, ‘I should think that it is 
quite certain the Roman Catholics 
will find funds from some quarter 
or other.’ 

‘There are no gentry, said Lons- 
dale, ‘and the priest, | am sure, has 
not a spare sixpence, and, I fear, 
often fasts from other reasons than 
the rules of his church.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say so, cried 
the Archdeacon, with a look of the 
greatest dismay. ‘Bless me! we 
must have him to dinner. Not a 
spare sixpence ! 

‘Perhaps,’ said Lonsdale, ‘ that 
would be a good footing to leave 
the matter upon. If they can come 
they may.’ 

‘Excellent, cried the Archdea- 
coness; ‘and they can’t.’ 

‘So be it, said the Archdeacon, 
and the discussion came to an end. 

But not so the Archdeacon’s me- 
ditations. The poor fételess children 
haunted him; Vittle Pierre gave him 
no peace at night ; the priest came 
and sung hungry 1 miserere-mei's in 
his ear while he took his after- 
dinner nap. He could not get it 
off his mind, and meanwhile re- 
lieved himself by presenting the 
objects of his compassion with 
pieces of bread and jam spread so 
enormously thick that his good lady 
would stand it no longer,and locked 
up the jam-pot along with the tea 
and sugar directly breakfast was 
over. 

The Archdeacon was in despair. 

In the midst of his trouble an 
unexpected succour presented itself, 
and it was about this that we left 
the Archdeacon in the act of being 
so communicative to his com- 
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panions on their way home from 
the schools. 

The Grand Hotel just now was 
the abode of royalty. Its grandest 
suite of rooms was occupied by a 
Russian princess, whose immense 
riches, splendid carriages, and 
strange-looking attendants formed 
the most striking feature in West- 
borough existence. Her husband 
was absent—exiled, rumour said, 
to Siberia ; but his partner seemed 
to submit to the privation with 
most creditable fortitude, and wore 
such beautiful dresses, and looked 
so extremely good-natured and im- 
posing, and gave such very enter- 
taining parties to all sorts of people, 
that she was undeniably the great 
‘fact’ of the summer; and the 
Westborough Gazette chronicled her 
movements with a minuteness and 
emphasis that threw all the rest of 
the fashionable intelligence into the 
shade. The good lady herself played 
her part admirably ; she was per- 
fectly accustomed to attract atten- 
tion, and set about the task of 
dazzling the world with a sort of 
good-humoured vigour that ensured 
complete success. Her purse was 
bottomless, and, what was more to 
the purpose, always open. She 
subscribed right and left with pro- 
miscuous generosity to the band, 
to the Assembly Rooms, to the 
Public Works Committee, to the 
Arts Association, to the West- 
borough Nice Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation, to the New Jerusalem 
Chapel; and, not content with this, 
she sent one of her gentlemen to 
the Archdeacon, and asked him to 
point out some other ways in which 
she might charitably get rid of a 
little more of her wealth. 

‘Did I do wrong, Rachel,’ said the 
Archdeacon, ‘do you think I did 
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wrong, in telling her about the Ro- 
man Catholic schools, and the pic- 
nic, and the trouble about the vans ? 
The Princess is a Catholic,—I trust 
a devout Catholic; at any rate Greek 
church, which comes to much the 
same. Would it have been right or 
honest for me not to tell her? Those 
poor dear little children—bless me ! 
it would have been monstrous, quite 
monstrous, not to tell her; I 
wouldn't have taken a thousand 
pounds not to have told her; and 
yet your dear Aunt, I am afraid, 
will not be quite pleased.’ 

‘Aunt does not much like the 
Princess already, I think,’ said 
Rachel; ‘she has heard that she 
plays at ombre, and gives parties 
on Sunday evenings.’ 

‘Those, I have no doubt are 
Russian customs,’ said the Arch- 
deacon, who was never at a loss for 
a charitable suggestion ; ‘ Russian 
customs, and very bad ones, too, 
Well, I must talk to your aunt about 
it quietly by and bye; I hope it 
wont vex her, I do trust it wont 
vex her. Just do look here!’ 

And as they came near the Rec- 
tory door, out burst the Catholic 
school, not one of all the merry 
faces but looked all the merrier for 
seeing the Archdeacon ; such smiles, 
such a pulling of forelocks by the 
boys, such curtseys from the girls, 
such a kind bow from the poor, 
meagre, hard-worked priest who 
followed them out; there never 
was anything like it. The Arch- 
deacon looked after them with 
tears in his eyes. ‘ Yes,’ he said to 
himself, ‘thank God I told her! 
and I have no doubt he submitted 
that evening to a little curtain lec- 
ture from his lady on the subject, 
with all the resignation and good 
will in the world. 
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READES, if quietly seated by 
/ your home fireside, you have 
instituted a little private com- 
parison between the characters, the 
deeds, and the prestige of nations, 
and breathed to yourself, we will 
not say a boast, but an expression 
of thankfulness, that you were born 
an Englishman—or if haply, with 
stalwart frame and ruddy flaxen 
visage, you have stalked through 
the fair cities of the Continent, and 
though acknowledging in all can- 
dour the merits of foreign people, 
have yet, whatever be your rank at 
home, placed it as your foremost 
glory that you can call yourself an 
Englishman—at such moments has 
it ever occurred to you to ask why 
‘my native country, England, 
should be a source of such proud 
inflation ? 

You would not be satisfied if 
merely told by Mr. Pinnock that 
it is a country of so many geogra- 
phical miles, inhabited by so many 
millions of industrious people, sur- 
rounded by salt water, and addicted 
to the Protestant faith—no: liberty, 
constitutional government, com- 
mercial enterprise, science, litera- 
ture, and a hundred other ideas not 
very simple themselves, go to make 
up this mighty compound. Iam 
not aspiring here to analyse an idea 
so complex, nor will I send away 
the reader from the threshold by 
giving him a metaphysical welcome; 
but what I wish to note now is the 
great assistance rendered us in a 
task so arduous by the genius loci, 
if we only properly invoke it. 

Place yourself on some favoured 
spot, and each of these simple ideas 
which are lost in the crowd when 
you think of England and England’s 
greatness as a whole, will present 
itself in exclusive domination over 
the mind. Have you stood upon 
the bridge of Warwick and watched 
the still Avon as it ripples gently 
against the noblest of our feudal 
castles? As you look upon the 
banqueting rooms of that old Earl 
who held the balance between York 
and Lancaster, on the yet perfect 
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battlements whence the Royalists 
were repelled, with nothing else in 
view but the gabled and wood- 
crossed cottages which once held 
the long train of pursuivants that 
followed an earl to the field, and 
the quiet banks with their rich 
pastures and murmuring woods 
scarce altered since the days of the 
Tudors—as you look upon this 
scene, has ever a thought crossed 
your mind of priests, of merchants, 
of poets, of philosophers ? 

br. in some quiet cathedral town, 
have you entered the lofty vault no 
longer fragrant with holy perfume, 
no longer filled with the pomp and 
circumstance of ancient penitence, 
where the strains of the choir rattle 
through the empty aisles till you 
think of it not as a living service, 
but as a monument of England in 
the days of its hierarchy? There, 
by the dim light of the storied 
windows, and while the chant is 
echoing among the angels sculp- 
tured just beneath the roof, one 
might fill one’s mind with a thou- 
sand beautiful memories of gor- 
geous priesthood and holy nobles 
whose form and mien, if not as real 
and vivid, are more honoured in the 
idea than in the presence. Who will 
then dare to entertain a thought 
born of the days since Henry? 

Or at the street-corner, if in a 
crowd so busy you are fortunate 
enough to get space to stand un- 
jostled while the endless train of 
haggard opulence whirls onward, 
and you watch the eager eye and 
the muttering lips of the merchant 
hurrying past intent on gain—here 
in the swarming capital, or in a 
seaport town, will you not prostrate 
yourself at the shrine of utility, 
abjuring the idols of your own den, 
if they be aught other. In the 
presence of that England which is 
the pride of our century, in the 
heart of that bold enterprise and 
resistless energy for which chiefly 
our name is now honoured among 
the nations, how slight a thought 
then rises to the mind of Augustan 
eras, of feudal splendour, of Roger 
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de Coverley. And if when sailing 
up the Thames you have permitted 
yourself to worship the genius loci 
(the only pagan deity which sur- 
vived the introduction of Chris- 
tianity), thoughts of literature and 
of England as a country that boasts 
a classic language will crowd upon 
you, till you forget the England that 
toils and spins, the England that 
fights and debates. ; 

Why is Twickenham associated 
with such ideas? This was the 
question I asked myself, and the 
question we have now to answer. 

The literary age of England par 
excellence was the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and it was in the eighteenth 
century that Twickenham achieved 
its literary reputation, but as no per- 
son and no thing except Minerva 
ever started into perfect existence 
at a leap, so Twickenham became 
not the central home of English 
literature without some species of 
education in that line. Let us 
shortly recount its infancy, and 
begin in the age of darkness. 

In the reign of the Seventh Henry 
the homes of monastic life still 
preserved and depressed literature, 
still were the chief repositories of 
ancient learning, still retained some 
of their usurped sway over the 
human mind, by controlling intel- 
lectual progress and by checking 
philosophical inquiry. By a curious 
casualty the seat of one of these 
conventual houses belonging to the 
last of English nunneries, then 
stood among the same groves that 
half a century later afforded a 
cherished retvert to the man who 
first gave the route to the pioneers 
of advancing civilization. 

In the meadows opposite Rich- 
mond Palace, now known by the 
name of Twickenham Park, and re- 
membered best for other and later 
associations, there stood, from 1415 
to 1431, one of those dreary piles 
thatsucceedingages have denounced 
as the barracks of superstition—be- 
cause, erected originally for the 
poe of piety, they ended by 
ecoming the centres of that mental 
tyranny which only survived by 
repressing the just freedom of in- 
quiry, and regarding novelty as 
heresy. Presently we shall have to 
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contemplate the life of those who 
spent their days in devising new 
thoughts, in striking out new ideas. 
Originality is the very essence of 
literary genius. Love of novelty, 
subject to the fastidious correction 
of good taste, is one of its prevailing 
passions. Genius sails often with 
a fair wind to pleasant places ; it 
has sailed as beautifully with a foul 
one to barren rocks and disastrous 
shores, but in a calm it perishes of 
inanition ; and in these homes of 
cloistered piety calm monotony was 
the rule of life. The literary man, 
too worldly, perhaps, lives but for 
fame and glory. This sect of holy 
persons, renouncing the pursuit of 
all profit but the profit to be de- 
rived from prayers, all love except 
the love of the celestials, all hope 
except that of eternal bliss, deter- 
mined to merit that happiness in 
another world which they denied 
themselves in this. St. Bridget, a 
Swedish lady of royal blood, who 
while on earth twice visited Pales- 
tine, a pilgrim, and made it her 
daily practice to drop scalding wax 
on herself, that she might bring 
more vividly to mind the sufferings 
of her Saviour, was the holy woman 
whose régime they adopted, and to 
whose intercession they looked for 
the fulfilment of their prayers. The 
routine ordaining neither the per- 
formance of a single moral duty, 
nor the attainment of intellectual 
excellence, required them to conse- 
crate their minds as well as their 
bodies to heavenly purposes ; nor 
were these less successfully ren- 
dered unprofitable for all worldly 
utility. The nuns of Syon monas- 
tery derive their only claim to be 
noticed in a literary memoir from 
a practice common among the most 
sedate and best conducted of mo- 
nastic institutions, the practice of 
copying ancient manuscripts; nor 
is 1t among the least of the reasons 
why we should extend our indul- 
gence to their pious mummeries 
and sanctimonious frauds, that to 
them we owe the preservation 
of books—the only true relics 
of the only true saints. But, 
apart from these considerations, 
it may not be uninteresting to 
rescue from the almost forgotten 
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past the fact that on the banks 
of the Thames now crossed by two 
bridges, and noisy with all the 
riot of suburban gaiety and the 
business of village life, stood, in the 
fifteenth century, the abode of the 
sanctified recluse, whose chanted 
orisons and midnight hymns might 
have been heard from among the 
lofty groves that secluded the sacred 
pile from the unhallowed eye of 
secular observers. Though the 
building was so plain and confined 
that its insufficient accommodation 
was the pretext for removing, in 
1431, to the site of the present seat 
of the Duke of Northumberland at 
Isleworth, its purpose was in that 
age deemed the highest. Apart 
from the busy world, little alive to 
the beauty of the scenery in which 
they were placed, for it would be 
one of their duties to make the 
meadows of Twickenham dismal, 
that they might enjoy those of 
Paradise, were the ascetics who in- 
habited the prison-looking edifice, 
attached to which was a church, 
whose large iron cross might have 
been discovered by those who sailed 
along the then quiet and limpid 
river. 

This monastery of St. Saviour 
and St. Bridget of Syon, of the order 
of St. Augustine, the only religious 
house in England professing to 
follow the rules of St. Bridget, was 
founded and endowed in the year 
1415 by Henry V., desirous ‘ health- 
fully to consult the salvation of his 
soul.’ Its benefits were to be par- 
taken by sixty nuns, thirteen priests, 
four incipient priests called gos- 
pellers, and eight servants, whose 
feelings were not injured by being 
called lay brethren. The number 
eighty-five had reference to the 
thirteen Apostles, reckoning among 
them St. Paul, and the seventy dis- 
ciples who were sent out by Christ 
to work miracles; with two over, 
the surplus being perhaps required 
to make up for the increasing de- 
generacy of the human race, seventy 
persons in Apostolic times being 
equivalent to seventy-two in the 
fifteenth century. St. Paul, too, is 
introduced with lax regard for his- 
torical truth ; nor have I been able 
to ascertain whether one of the 
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thirteen made it his especial duty 
to emulate Judas Iscariot. , 

What need is there to relate their 
customs or portray the routine of 
their daily life? Who has not a 
general notion of monastic exist- 
ence !—who, at the mention of 
monks and nuns, does not call to 
mind the quasi-archetypal forms 
of holy barefooted men, with shorn 
crowns, and rueful countenance, 
and rows of beads, and long gown 
of coarse material; and the tall, 
slim, veiled figure, composed of a 
gray cloth gown, a gray cloth hood, 
and a gray cloth mantle, which 
convention teaches us to calla nun! 
Who does not picture to himself, 
while within her hearing, the song 
of the boatman and the merry echo 
of citizen’s mirth floated along the 
wave, while in the neighbouring 
parks the horns were blown and 
the hounds in full ery, and while 
the hoary minstrel carolled gaily 
wee on his prancing palfrey, the 
10oded and wimpled sister alone 
in her solitary a. meditating the 
illuminated page of an ancient 
father, and realizing to her mind 
the earthly sufferings of a heavenly 
Saviour? What need to trace how 
the Bridgettines differed from other 
orders (—to tell how their veil was 
always fashioned in the form of a 
cross—how, except when their Ave- 
Marias and their Pater-nosters re- 
sounded through the bare aisles of 
the church, they never made use of 
the organs of speech, save when the 
kneeling penitent besought pardon 
of her immaculate sisters by repeat- 
ing for the hundredth time ‘J/ea 
culpa ; I will amend me’—how they 
corresponded with each other, and 
that never but when necessity re- 
quired, by means of silent signs— 
how the right hand held over the 
forehead recalled to their devotional 
recollection the episcopal oftice— 
how the forefinger, moved up and 
down on the end of the thumb, 
before the eye, denoted wine—and 
how holding the nose in the upper 
part of the right fist, rubbing it, 
expressed the pungency of mustard; 
—how they held holy contempla- 
tion at the brink of a grave always 
kept open for moral instruction ;— 
how, while the De Profundis was 
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slowly chanted, the abbess solemnly 
cast earth into ‘this open grave, and 
vet seems never to have succeeded 
in filling it up;—how when a sister 
desired to converse with her parents 
or intimate connexions, this same 
abbess was always present ;—how it 
was fabled that for those who had 
fewest of such interviews a greater 
happiness was reserved hereafter ; — 
how the Bridgettines were, more 
than other orders, impressed with 
the severity of Christ’s passion and 
the honour due to the Virgin ;— 
how they migrated in 1431 ‘to 
Syon ain Isleworth ;—and how, 
atthe gener ral suppression of monas~ 
teries in 1539, discoveries of no 
creditable nature were made or 
feigned to be made by the King’s 
Commissioners, and the nuns were 
expelled the kingdom, with slan- 
dered character and ruined for- 
tunes ? 

If you wish to present any idea 
to your mind of the scene of this 
Twickenham nunnery, the semi-de- 
tached Alma and § a. villas 
at present on its site, with all the 
people presenting their compli- 
ments and making morning calls, 
and practising the strains of Verdi 


and of Jullien, must be disposed 


of as best they may; and if a 
series of een ing views proceed- 
ing backward as far as time is 
concerned are necessary, they can 
easily be conjured up. Let the 
villas and their slender strips of 
lawn melt, a whole covey of them 
at once, into the large red brick 
mansion, with its Italian, its French, 
and its Dutch gardens, its hawking 
ladies and its finikin knights. Let 
the walls and the vineyards, and 
the hothouses and the avenues, 
gradually blend into thick woods. 
Lastly, let the old mansion go out, 
and the woods become thicker, and 
the plains wilder, and the river 
more rapid, and then let the man 
in the gallery sound the deep half- 
minute bell as the ghost of the old 
nunnery, with its barred windows 
and its cheerless walls, comes once 
more to the sight of man, and call 
back, if you can, from their homes 
of bliss those injured spirits to their 
ancient penitence. 

In the year 1596 Elizabeth was 
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on the throne, the Twickenham nuns 
lay dead in their graves, or were in 
the enjoyment of that happiness 
which their penitential austerity 
had earned, and on the site of their 
first religious house stood a large 
mansion surrounded by an elegant 
park which was termed, in unin- 
tentional mockery of their aspira- 
tions, a paradise. It belonged to the 
royal favourite of the time, ‘the 
young and generous’ Essex ; young 
—for the cruelty of Elizabeth never 
suffered him to pass the brow of 
life—generous, for he never forgot 
his noble and forgiving nature even 
amid the black ‘ingratitude of his 
former friends, most conspicuous 
among whom was Francis Bacon, 
now resident at Twickenham Park, 
or as it was otherwise called, 
Isleworth Park, for part of it is in 
either parish. 

As early as 1574 it had been 
connected with the Bacon family; 
and it was perhaps to this property, 
on which he must shnide Maes had 
some claim, that he refers as his 
‘inheritance’ in a_ characteristic 
letter to Lord Burleigh, written in 

591, When he was thirty-one years 

of age, which, as he observes, is ‘a 
great deal of sand in the hour- 
glass.’ ‘If your lordship will carry 
me on, I will not do as Anaxagoras 

did, w ho reduced himself with con- 
templation into voluntary poverty; 
but this I will do—I will sell the 
inheritance that I have and pur- 
chase some lease of quick revenue, 
or some office of gain that shall be 
executed by deputy, and so give 
over all care of service and become 
some sorry bookmaker or true 
yioneer in that mine of truth which 
ies so deep. In the next year 
Bacon is related to have taken sud- 
den refuge in Twickenhani Park 
with several friends, among whom 
was Mr. Field, the author of the 
treatise Of the Church, from a pes- 
tilential distemper w hich broke out 
in London and dispersed the mem- 
bers of Gray’s Inn—a community 
to which Bacon then belonged. At 
the fall of the year he was honoured 
by a visit from her Majesty ‘at 
his lodging in Twickenham Park,’ 

and though not pretending to 
be a poet, presented her with a 

I 
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sonnet in praise of the Earl of 
Essex. By the Earl he was kept in 
communication with a Mr. Standen, 
whose business was to supply the 
Earl through Bacon with mforma- 
tion from foreign countries. This 
gentleman was frequently at 
Twickenham Park, but he was a 
Papist; and Lady Bacon, nervous 
for her son’s faith, at length re- 
quired his removal. The evidence 
of this villa having been about this 
period a place of occasional sojourn 
to him, his brother Anthony, and 
their mother, is completed by 
several notices that occur in the 
published collections of their letters. 
On Tuesday, 16th October, 1594, 
Bacon, who had been staying for 
some time at Twickenham Lodge, 
wrote thence to his brother, ‘One 
day draweth on another, and I am 
well pleased in my being here, for 
methinks solitariness collecteth the 
mind as shutting the eyes doth the 
sight.’ 

But the estate did not become his 
in fee simple, as the lawyers say, 
till 1596. In that and the two 
preceding years Essex had been 
making suit with more urgency 
than success that the office of 
Solicitor-General should be con- 
ferred on Bacon. But he was 
opposed on all sides—by the Cecils, 
envious of their showy and popular 
kinsman; by the Lord Keeper, in- 
fluenced by the usual feelings of 
mediocrity towards genius; by the 
Queen, more determined to with- 
stand the ascendancy which Essex 
had obtained over her—and of which 
she was painfully conscious—than 
moved by personal dislike to Bacon. 
When another was appointed, Essex 
would not allow himself to think 
that his friend’s cause had suffered 
by his support without an endea- 
vour to soothe the pangs of disap- 
pointment and alleviate the wants 
of a too slender fortune. 

After the Queen (says Bacon, in his 
account of the transaction)* had denied 
me the solicitors place, for the which 
his lordship had been a long and earnest 
suitor on my behalf, it pleased him to 
come to me from Richmond to Twicken- 
ham Park, and brake with me and said, 
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Mr. Bacon, the Queen hath denied me 
the place for you, and hath placed 
another; I know you are the least part 
of your matter, but you fare jl] 
because you have chosen me for 
mean and dependance: you have spent 
your time and thoughts in my matters: 
I die (these were his very words) if I do 
not somewhat towards your fortune ; you 
shall not deny to accept a piece of land, 
which I will bestow upon you. My 
answer, I remember, was, that for the 
fortune it was no great matter; but that 
his lordship’s offer made me call to mind 
what was wont to be said, when I was in 
France, of the Duke of Guise, that he was 
the greatest usurer in France because he 
had turned all his estate into obligations; 
meaning that he had left himself nothing, 
but only had bound numbers of persons to 
him. Now my Lord (said I), I would not 
have you imitate his course, nor turn your 
state thus by great gifts into obligations, 
for you will find many bad debtors. He 
bad me take no care for that, and pressed 
it: whereupon I said, my lord, I see I 
must be your homager and hold land of 
your gift; but do you know the manner 
of doing homage in law? Always it is 
with a saving of his faith to the King 
and his other lords, and therefore, my 
lord (said I), I can be no more yours than 
I was, and it may be with the ancient 
savings; and if I grow to be a rich man, 
you will give me leave to give it back to 
some of your unrewarded followers. 


own 


your 


But with all his high career, he 
never did grow to be a rich man ; 
and not long after he had accepted 
it—perhaps about the year 1600— 
he undersold, for eighteen hundred 
pounds, an estate now worth twice 
as many thousands; but in his 
later days, when his ermine and his 
coronet sat uneasy upon him, gladly 
did his mind revert to the green 
memories of Twickenham, and the 
days of innocence and of studious 
leisure which he passed there. 
Well might my Lord Verulam have 
wished, like many another, to back 
the wheel of time for a little space, 
and to have been again the young, 
aspiring, ambitious Francis Bacon, 
full of high interests and noble 
thoughts,that found the place much 
convenient for study—for study, 
for this was one of the great 
‘thinking-shops’ of modern philo- 
sophy, one of the great searching- 


* Letter to the Earl of Devonshire.—Montagu’s Life of Bacon, note W.W. 
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houses of wisdom, no less retired, 
andif possible more beautiful, than 
the groves of Academe amid which 
Plato sought the truth ; and these 
are almost the words of Bacon 
himself, who, in a paper said to be 
preserved in the British Museum, 
entitled ‘Instructions from Lord 
Bacon to his servant, Thomas 
Bushell,’ explains his scheme of 
establishing a society for the pur- 
pose of exploring abandoned mine- 
ral works—expresses himself con- 
fident of the success of the design ; 
and for its locale says, ‘ Let Twick- 
enham Park, which I sold in my 
younger days, be purchased, if 
possible, for a residence for such 
deserving persons to study in, since 
I experimentally found the situa- 
tion of that place much convenient 
for the trial of my philosophical 
conclusions, expressed in a paper 
sealed to the trust, which I myself 
had put in practice, and settled the 
same by act of Parliament, if the 
vicissitudes of fortune had not in- 
tervened and prevented me.’ If 
the Solomon’s College, for the in- 
terpreting of nature, which he 
adumbrated in the New Atlantis, 
could ever have been realized on 
earth, he might have chosen Twick- 
enham Park for its local habitation. 

To the Thomas Bushell men- 
tioned in this document, an at- 
tendant on Bacon in later days, for 
he was only twenty-six when his 
master died, posterity is indebted 
for the information that the estate 
of which Bacon was enfeoffed by 
Essex had been one of the Earl’s 
favourite lomains—that it included 
a handsome mansion, and grounds 
not less beautiful than retired, 
which had entitled it to the name 
of ‘the garden of Paradise.’ 

The questions naturally occur, 
What was Bacon when he re- 
sided at Twickenham? What were 
his occupations? How shall we 
re-people this garden of Paradise ? 
To the first, the answer is suffi- 
ciently obvious :—with the highest 
talents, and the lowest fortunes, 
in the prime of life, but not of 
glory, he was engaged in a hard 
struggle not only with his op- 
nents in high places, but with 
uimself. If this were the place for 
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defending the notion that men 
have, as it were, a double mind, 
whereof one is far nobler and 
higher than the other, and em- 
ployed in correcting it, no more 
signal example could be adduced 
than that of Francis Bacon. In 
his better moments he could de- 
spise the paltry court of Elizabeth, 
that cal die and be forgotten, 
as many a prouder court had died 
before it; he could afford to turn 
from an arena in which some 
‘proper young gentleman’ with 
high blood and full purse could 
easily surpass one who had nothing 
particularly to boast of but his 
brain, and could endure the sacri- 
fices that must be made by every 
one who aims to be a courtier in 
the court of Prince Posterity; but 
at other times the low ambition 
that wreathed his countenance with 
the unbecoming smiles of syco- 
phancy—that used the same hand 
Which wrote the Vovwm Organon, 
to commit to paper some of the 
most fawning adulation that now 
exists to our disgust—that so far 
stifled all higher feelings as to make 
him among thelast Englishmen that 
urged the use of torture, reveals a 
character for which it would be 
vain to seek a parallel amid the 
great of ancient or modern times. 
Where shall we find so high and 
various a genius, so insatiate a 
thirst for knowledge, so elegant a 
love of literature, so honourable a 
desire for peaceful and studious 
retirement, united to a most servile 
ambition and a baseness the more 
repulsive because not confined to 
the transactions of public life? It 
reduces our conceit of human 
nature when we find that from in- 
vestigating the highest processes 
of the human mind, from illus- 
trating those laws which by 
illustrating he has almost among 
the vulgar obtained the merit of 
inventing, from excogitating those 
thoughts which are now current as 
proverbs among mankind, he could 
descend to the glitter of office, and 
barter his character for place. 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon 
shin’d, : 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind. 


12 
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It is pleasing to turn from the 
destined Chancellor of the King’s 
laws to contemplate the Chancellor 
of Nature’s laws, to ‘ decompose his 
character’ (if we may use the lively 
expression of Fontenelle in his 
notice of Leibnitz), and to view 
only the most pleasing side of it ; 
and on the present occasion we 
may allow ourselves the gratifica- 
tion with a good conscience, for it 
was in the capacity of a philosopher 
and a man of letters that Bacon 
resided at Twickenham. If you 
suppose that he was one of those 
— who devote ten or twelve 
10urs a day to being great, you 
mightily err; he became great by 
stealth ; his amusements were what 
other people make, with much 
less profit, the business of their 
lives: his philosophical studies 
were pursued in hours stolen from 
the duties of his profession, when, 
far from the noisy wranglings of 
Westminster Halli, he retired to 
Twickenham or Gorhambury, to 
‘plume the ruffled wings of 
thought,’ as Milton beautifully has 
it. ‘And now, because I am in the 
country, I will send you some of 
my country fruits, which with me 
are great meditations ; when I am 
in the city they are choked with 
business.’ 

His contemporaries record but 
few of his habits; overwhelmed 
aS we are with accounts of every 
action, every eccentricity of Pope, 
or Swift, or Walpole, of Bacon’s 
inner life little is told us. The 
notices left us by his chaplain and 
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other attendants, inform the im- 
patient and sometimes incredulous 
reader, that though Francis Bacon 
read much he was no plodder over 
books, but treated them as a bee 
does flowers, extracted the honey, 
and did not examine and dissect 
them like a botanist ; that fitting 
relaxations of mind between the 
times of study, such as walking, 
riding, playing at bowls, were not 
omitted ; that it was his habit im- 
mediately on his return to set again 
to reading and thinking, suffering 
not a moment to be lost ; that ad- 
miring guests took out their note- 
books on rising from his table; 
but that he was not one of those 
leviathans of conversation who 
pour out monologues by the hour, 
but encouraged every man to speak 
on what he best knew, and pleased 
all by the interest he took in their 
several pursuits; that at ever 
meal his table was strewed with 
sweet herbs and flowers, which he 
said refreshed his spirits ; that he 
was seized with a sudden fit of 
fainting whenever the moon was 
eclipsed ; that before going to bed 
he would drink a good draught of 
strong beer, ‘to lay his working 
fancy asleep ; that a most inor- 
dinate love of pomp distinguished 
all his actions ; that his servants 
wore liveries with his crest ; and 
that he went in his State robes 
to cheapen and buy silks at a 
mercer’s. What has been already 
said will have hinted sufficiently 
the nature of his occupations at 
Twickenham. 


Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 

And nature in her cultivated trim 

Dress’d to his taste, inviting him abroad. 


If in the exercise of an excessive 
scepticism we needed proof that he 
was engaged in his philosophical 
studies, we have it in the appear- 
ance early in 1597 of his first lite- 
rary production, a small volume 
containing ten essays, which at once 
became highly popular, and was in 
a short time translated, not only 
into French and Italian, but by his 
friend Ben Jonson into Latin. 
These were the first English pro- 
ductions which bore the name of 
essays, a modest term, having a 


meaning which we should express 
now by the word ‘ attempts.’ They 
are the first and the most memor- 
able of the essays in our language. 
The Novwm Organon, too, was the 
work of thirty years of its author's 
life, and of those several, or por- 
tions of several, were passed at 
Twickenham. Of relaxations, gar- 
dening, which he calls ‘ the purest 
of human pleasures,’ was his fa- 
vourite ; and he could enjoy this in 
that silence and retirement ‘ which 
are the greatest friends to study.’ 
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His walks at Gorhambury, and his 
laying out of Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
and Gray’s-inn Gardens, are com- 
memorated by biographers ; nor is 
there any reason to suppose that 
at ‘Twickenham he denied himself 
the gratification of that eminently 
English feeling, the love of rural 
occupations amid rural scenes. 

His villa was during his sojourn 
the scene of frequent interviews 
with its former occupant, Essex ; 
of an occasional quiet visit from 
the Queen, who liked the society 
of her faithful counsellor (though 
her visits were no very great 
honour, for she more often fa- 
voured the occult philosopher Dee, 
at Mortlake, than the overt philo- 
sopher at Twickenham), and of 
many a social evening with legal 
friends and _ political partisans, 
when Bacon’s mind relaxed from 
its severer pursuits, and showed 
its richness im anecdote and in all 
the pleasing arts of conversation, 
but the attempt to reconstruct 
such scenes would be attended 
with failure. The true view of 
Bacon in his park at Twickenham, 
is that of the composer of the 
essays, the ‘Father of Experi- 


mental Philosophy,’ the secretary 


of the human mind. I do not 
know whether any painter has 
sketched, 
large-browed Verulam, 
The king of those who know, 


among the favoured groves of his 
youth, in some deep glen, sheltered 
from ‘predacious winds,’ medita- 
ting the instauration of philosophy, 
and thinking of the distant ages 
when the wild miracles of his fancy 
would be daily events of life, while 
distant music kept his thoughts 
in tune, with his broad high fore- 
head leaning on his left hand, his 
piercing eye looking beyond things 
terrestrial into the boundless 
regions of thought, the exponent 
rather than the feeder of the mind, 
with fresh dug earth, and an hour- 
glass on the table by his side, and 
with the motto sie sedebat, sie cogi- 
tabat; and this where holy nuns 
were once making reverential use 
of scalding wax, and where now 
the locomotives dart past over our 


Lucy, Countess of Bedford. 


heads, impelled by that vapour 
whose only use, but for Bacon’s in- 
ductive processes, might still have 
been to announce when the tea- 
kettle boils. 

The hearth by which St. Alban’s 
had thought, was in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century lighted 
up for the revels of a courtly dame, 
Lucy Harrington, Countess of Bed- 
ford, whose portrait posterity may 
admire in the collection of Lodge. 
Early left a widow, she gave way 
to the magnificence of her fancy, 
and extended the range of ladies’ 
accomplishments beyond what they 
even then were. Ladies at that 
yeriod were skilled in the learned 
Asie and the cultivation of 
the kitchen-garden ; they were good 
at a Dialogue of Plato, they were 
excellent at raising a cabbage, and 
weeding a bed of strawberries, but 
gardening for the sight rather than 
the palate was not dreamt of in 
their philosophy. The Countess, 
au fat alike in classics, numis- 
matics, and vegetables, gave a new 
direction to female enterprise, and 
her achievements in horticulture 
and landscape-gardening elicited 
the encomium of Sir W. Temple, 
who was not one of those poets 
that formed part of her retinue. 
It is true she but applied the formal 
precepts’ of the Dutch to this 
plateau in Twickenham, and ever 
since Pope’s time we have seen the 
faults of the Low Country taste. 
Though historians have passed her 
by in ignominious silence, as one 
who usurped but for a little day 
the admiration of her age, she is 
not entirely forgotten; for she 
took excellent means that her 
memory should not perish, vate quia 
caret sacro, Which in English means 
for want of bribing a versifying 
divine, and she has descended to 
posterity adorned by the venal 
muse of the rugged John Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, a poet of more 
note than he deserves, classed in 
the metaphysical school, whose 
early verses are distinguished for 
witty conceits and unbounded 
licentiousness, while his later par- 
took largely of the sacerdotal ele- 
ment. Isaac Walton, after the 
fashion of his jesting age, said of 
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him that he began life as Saul and 
ended it as Paul. Though his com- 
sitions are apportioned out into 
as of measured length, I think 
we may safely say that he was 
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quite free from the accomplishment 
of verse. Dean Donne always calls 
the Countess’s abode ‘ Twicknam 
Garden,’ and starts off on one of hig 
songs under that title, thus :— 


Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with tears, 
Hither I come to seek the spring, 
And at mine eyes, and at mine ears 
Receive such balm as else cures everything, 
But O, self-traitor, I do bring 
The spider’s love which transubstantiates all, 
And that this place may thoroughly be thought 
True paradise, I ‘have the Serpent brought. 


The conceit is not without merit, 
though it would not have been ac- 
cording to the author's views to 
extend it further, and find a simi- 
larity between the Countess and 
the credulous ancestress of our race. 
An Adam, too, was wanting— 
could the spider have produced 
it by transubstantiation? a word 
the use of which betrays the scho- 
lastic divine in the mask of the 
poet. 

Twickenham Garden, however, 
as it existed at this period, is, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Donne, 
of Ben Jonson, who wrote the 
Countess an epigram or two, and 
other compeers of the laurelled 
tribe, less interesting to us as the 
residence of this lady of gay com- 
plexion, than as the spot whence 
Javid Vinkenboom sketched the 
scenery of theneighbourhood where, 
as Thomson sings, 


the silver Thames first rural grows, 
Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt 
In Twitnam’s bowers. 


This artist visited in England, 
and we therefore see in his some- 
what stiff and hard, but well- 
peopled, painting now in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, the 
prospect from Twickenham Park at 
a period not long subsequent to 
Bacon’s departure. The usual ac- 
cessories of boats, swans, and horses 
drinking in the stream, are not 
omitted; but the view of Richmond 
Palace, the ferry-boat which is seen 
conveying across the few passen- 
gers whom business or pleasure led 
to require its aid (for a bridge was 
not built till 1763), and the morris- 
dance and hobby-horse in Twick- 
enham Park, are interesting memo- 
rials of the time. 


The Countess in 1616 gave the 
estate to her relation, Sir William 
Harrington. The Berkeley family 
subsequently resided on it. An 
epitaph in the church records with 
great richness of language and 
poverty of idea the public services 
of John, Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
a zealous Royalist. On the 23rd 
March, 1676, the Sylvan Evelyn 
visited ‘Twickenham Park, Lord 
Berkeley’s country seate, to exa- 
mine how the bailiffs and servants 
ordered matters.’ The year 1805 
witnessed the demolition and divi- 
sion of Twickenham Park. 

Without staying to do more thai 
name Sir John Suckling, the most 
light and sprightly of our poets, 
except Moore; old Pepys’s ‘ dear 
friend, Mr. Fuller of Twickenham; 
Sir Humphrey Lyne, of spectacle 
memory, or Bishop Corbet, we pass 
at once to Edward Hyde, Lord 
Clarendon, of high fame, not less 
in the peaceful walks of literature 
than in the turbulent craft of a 
statesman. On the public an- 
nouncement of the marriage of his 
daughter with James II, then 
Duke of York, the King made him 
many valuable presents, and among 
them probably was York House, at 
which, from the happy restoration 
of his Majesty till 1667, the Chan- 
cellor, then in the zenith of his 
fame, was accustomed to pass the 
summer months. In the drama of 
Lord Clarendon’s life, some scenes 
in the brighter portion of his career, 
just before his exile, must be laid 
at Twickenham. It is possible that 
his friend Ben Jonson, when there 
was no longer a Lord Chancellor, 
nor a Countess of Bedford at 
Twickenham Park, visited the Lord 
Chancellor at York House. Isaac 
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Walton, not without his fishing- 
rod, Cotton, May, Carew, Edmund 
Waller, Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
Chillmgworth, probably graced the 
villa and amused the leisure hours 
of Clarendon, with whom they are 
known to have been acquainted ; 
and their concourse imparts to 
Twickenham a literary tinge even 
before the period in which it be- 
came celebrated for its literary in- 
habitants. ‘Dunkirk House’ was 
Lord Clarendon’s London palace. 
At Cornbury he acted the country 
gentleman in Long Vacations ; York 
House was his literary villa. Dur- 
ing the Great Fire of London it re- 
ceived the furniture of his metro- 
politan residence. 

There is nothing in Lord Claren- 
don’s character or habits that calls 
for particular mention in this slight 
sketch. What is known of him 
belongs rather to English history 
than private biography. He had 
none of thoseeccéentricities of genius 
which entitle him to a place in a 
museum of psychological curiosi- 
ties ; he pursued after the Restora- 
tion the ‘ even tenour of his way’— 
a grave and thoughtful, not a 
blameless counsellor, whom in so 
great penury of men of even pass- 
able honesty the flippant, profli- 
gate King found a necessary evil. 
He scarce ever bent aside from his 
high course except when recording 
the annals of the Rebellion, for he 
there sacrificed the true feelings of 
the historian for those of the par- 
tisan; but criticism is slow to point 
out defects in so noble a series of 
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historical portraits as his volumes 
display. ork House was con- 
venient to him, from the proximity 
‘to the more than Italian luxury of 
Ham, the residence of the Duke of 
Lauderdale, who was frequently 
honoured by a visit from Charles 
LI., whenever his Majesty happened 
to be staying at Hampton Court. 
A boudoir is still shown where the 
King and the Duke used to hold 
private council. Lord Clarendon 
was accustomed to attend Charles 
at his palace during the day, and 
return to Twickenham at night. 
On the night of his escape to Calais, 
Pepys tells us that ‘ his coach and 
people about it went to Twicken- 
ham, and all people thought he had 
been there.’ 

It was on the 6th February, 1665, 
that the Chancellor’s granddaugh- 
ter, Queen Anne, was born at York 
House. In 1694 her Majesty, then 
a princess, inhabited the large red 
brick house, built after the model 
of the country seats in Lombardy, 
subsequently celebrated as the resi- 
dence of Louis Philippe, and now 
the residence of the Duc d’Aumale. 
She was accompanied by her son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, who had a 
regiment of boys raised for his 
amusement, whom he occasionally 
exercised on the ait opposite the 
house. Queen Anne’s name natu- 
rally introduces us to one of the 
brightest of that circle that has 
made hers the most celebrated reign 
in English literature, and of whom 
we hope to speak in a future 
number. 
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HIP-CANALS between the Me- 
diterranean and the Red Sea 

by the Isthmus of Suez, and be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific 
by the Isthmus of Darien, have oc- 
cupied the minds of speculative 
men ever since the traffic barred 
by those respective necks of land 
became of sufficient consequence to 
suggest the desirableness of inter- 
communication. Each scheme in- 
deed seems to improvise itself 
when we glance at the map; the 
grandeur of the idea, obvious as it 
is, fills the imagination; and san- 
guine men, who do not stop to in- 
vestigate probabilities or reckon 
expenses, have always been ready 
to urge the world to attempt both 
these undertakings. In our own 
day the power which steam fur- 
nishes to overcome the difficulties 
of a narrow navigation, such as the 
Red Sea; the successful establish- 
ment of an overland passage to 
India by way of Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Suez; and above all, the en- 
couragement which a clever and 
pertinacious French diplomatist has 
received from the Pasha of Egypt 
and his own government, have given 
to the idea of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez a practical charac- 
ter it has never hitherto possessed. 
Of more immediate consequence to 
this country than the particular 
speculation of M. de Lesseps, is the 
opposition which Lord Enea 
seems to have offered to the project 
of the Frenchman, and the trouble- 
some card which has thus been put 
into the French Emperor’s hand. 
The main object of this paper will 
be to form some estimate of the past, 
present, and probable future impor- 
tance of Egypt as regards its geogra- 
phical position in relation to the rest 
of the world—to exhibit the autho- 
ritative and revised plan for the 
Lesseps canal, and to present a view 
of the arguments for and against 
its success, with some remarks on 
the fitting course of English policy. 
The ancient world assigned the 
greatest importance to Egypt, as 
did likewise the Middle Ages ; and 
both rightly. To the ancients, 
Egypt was not only the seat of 
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wisdom, and the cradle of arts and 
civilization, From the very.dawn 
of history she was the centre and 
emporium of ancient commerce, 
when all recorded commerce and 
wealth was limited to the countries 
on the Mediterranean. Egypt was 
also the channel by which the pre- 
cious commodities of the unknown 
and mythic India reached Europe, 
or more properly the Mediterranean 
peoples—for Europe in a modern 
sense was non-existent. So early 
does the import and export trade 
of Egypt appear to have grown into 
importance, that upwards of six 
centuries before Christ, Necho began 
his celebrated canal to connect the 
Nile and the Red Sea. Stopped in his 
undertaking by the priest-prompted 
voice of an oracle, the Egyptian 
monarch ordered that memorable 
voyage which led to the circum- 
navigation of Africa. After the 
Persian conquests by Cambyses, the 
canal was again attempted, and 
carried as far as the Bitter Lakes 
(if it did not reach the Red Sea) 
under his successor Darius (B.C. 526). 
If the canal of Darius stopped 
short of the Red Sea, it was con- 
tinued thither by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, B.c. 285—247; or sands 
had already been allowed to choke 
it, and he merely reopened the 
navigation. By the time of Cleo- 
patra the channel of the canal had 
again become choked, and so it 
seems to have remained till the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, when 
it was begun (it is reported) de 
novo, along a different line, to avoid 
anticipated dangers from the sup- 
posed higher level of the Red Sea. 
How long it remained open and 
in use is unknown. It was filled 
up when Egypt was conquered by 
Amrou, the lieutenant of the Caliph 
Omar, as he reopened it after the 
Caliph had (so the story goes) 
forbidden him to carry out his 
idea of connecting the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean by a canal. 
After the time of Amrou, it con- 
tinued open till about the middle 
of the eighth century. 

When we consider the greatness 
of the conception, the difficulties 
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of the execution, and the apparent 
utility of the work, it is surprising 
that so much uncertainty should 
hang over its history ; that so little 
should be known as to its details ; 
and that the channel should be al- 
lowed to become so frequently filled 
up by neglect. It could not be that 
Indian articles fell out of fashion ; 
for of what is ascertainable respect- 
ing ancient commerce, few points 
are better known than the value 
which the fashionable and luxurious 
of those times attached to the deli- 
cate fabrics and rare commodities 
of the East. The riches, the com- 
merce, and the position of Egypt 
had not deteriorated since the foun- 
dation of Alexandria; for Alex- 
ander and his Greeks were regular 
‘free traders’ compared with the 
Egyptians; and ‘the world, as 
known to the ancients,’ was con- 
tinually advancing in numbers, 
wealth, trade, and luxury, however 
it might be declining in some other 
important matters. Yet clear it is, 
however strange, that the channel 
of so rich a traffic, and so useful 
one would think for internal 
purposes, was allowed to silt up 
when the aspiring minds which 


originated or restored it passed 
away. 

During the dark ages of Western 
Europe, the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean of course fell off from 
what it was in the palmy days of 


antiquity. Still it must have been 
considerable. Wealth and popula- 
tion had vastly increased; there 
was still the same demand for 
luxuries among the Roman and 
Byzantine wealthy in the decline 
as in the zenith of the Empires; 
and the Western regions, settling 
or settled by the Goths, the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Germans, and Scandi- 
navians, must have contributed to- 
wards the Eastern trade. With the 
Crusades Egypt derived a great ac- 
cession of importance ; for though 
those pious enterprises, even at the 
outset, reduced rather than increased 
the population and prosperity of 
the countries nearest to Egypt, they 
greatly extended her trade with the 
merchants of Italy, and indirectly 
opened to her the markets of the 
Western nations, as yet almost un- 
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known, but rising towards civiliza- 
tion, wealth, and power. With the 
discovery of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
importance of Egypt and the Medi- 
terranean declined. That discovery 
was not, however, the sole cause of 
the decline, as is so constantly as- 
serted. The chief cause was that 
peoples of greater vigour and 
power than the Italians and the 
Levantines had grown up to take 
advantage of the discovery. The 
nations that deprived the Vene- 
tians, Genoese, and other commer- 
cial peoples of the Mediterranean 
of ‘the Indian trade, had few, if 
any, geographical advantages over 
them, except Portugal and the 
Atlantic provinces of Spain. The 
Dutch, who first followed the 
Portuguese in Indian enterprise, 
were as distant from the mouth of 
the Mediterranean as the Venetians ; 
and if the Venetians had the navi- 
gation of the Adriatic, the Dutch 
had the narrow seas to contend 
with till they reached the Bay 
of Biscay, ‘and winds are rude 
in Biscay’s sleepless bay.’ The 
other meu cities of Italy, 
with the Mediterranean provinces 
of France and Spain, could reach 
the Atlantic sooner than the Dutch, 
and quite as soon as the English. 
Between the geographical position 
of the English and the French, 
there was no difference whatever ; 
they both started from the Channel. 
The real reason why the Mediter- 
ranean peoples lost the trade to 
India was that the Western world 
was heading them. Nations of 
greater vigour, hardihood, and en- 
terprise, and more accustomed to 
endurance, and to struggle with 
nature, had passed from childhood 
into early youth, and wrested from 
the Itahan merchants the mono- 
poly of traffic they had hitherto 
enjoyed ; and which, as appeared by 
the result, they could only success- 
fully carry on by a monopoly, under 
the changed conditions of the 
European world. Besides, the ac- 
tivity and wealth of the Mediter- 
ranean regions eastward of Sicily 
had retrograded. The opulent 
cities that from five or six centuries 
before Christ had been the abode 
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of commerce and arts, whether 
gratifying taste or administering to 
comfort and luxury, were in ruins. 
This result is popularly ascribed 
to the Turks, as the last in 
possession. In reality it was the 
almost incessant wars waged by 
the followers of Zoroaster and 
Mahomet against the Byzantine 
Empire (well aided, no doubt, by 
the Crusaders) that finally reduced 
population, destroyed capital, extin- 
guished art and industry, and re- 
duced those countries to nearly 
their present condition, for no doubt 
the government of Turkey has 
aided to finish the destruction which 
the others began. 

For these reasons, we think that 
writers from the time of Louis XIV. 
to our contemporaries Alison and 
Thiers, have formed a somewhat 
rhetorical estimate of the existing 
importance of Egypt. They have 
judged by the records of the past, 
not by the actual present, and 
misled by what Egypt had been 
when there was scarcely a Western 
Europe, they have exaggerated 
what she really became after the 
Western nations grew up. Her 
commercial importance can never 
again be what it was when the 
Mediterranean was (for Europe) the 
only sea, and its coasts the only 
seats of commerce, art, and civiliza- 
tion. England, Holland, France, 
Germany, and the nations touching 
upon the Baltic, would have far 
outweighed Egypt had her position 
remained all that rhetoricians of 
the Alison school delight to pic- 
ture. But she has not so remained. 
Within the last hundred years, nay, 
since the first Buonaparte started 
on his Egyptian expedition, the 
United States have grown up as a 
great commercial nation ; and Eng- 
lish colonies, the germs of com- 
mercial nations, have settled in 
Southern Africa, Australasia, and 
the Western shore of the Pacific. 'To 
the United States the Suez route to 
India is of less consequence than 
to any European nation, because 
the saving is less in point of dis- 
tance. Year by year her people are 
surging southward at a rate which 
bids fair to occupy and ‘ annex’ a 
large portion of the southern con- 
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tinent of America. Each new step 
takes the Americans further from 
Egypt and nearer to India, while 
from the Pacific seabord they sail 
directly thither, taking Japan and 
China in their way. Southern Africa 
is filling up, though slowly. She 
would make no Mediterranean pas- 
sage, and every settlement formed 
to the eastward of the Cape carries 
her nearer to the regions of India, 
Neither has Australia much to 
gain by a Suez canal. These na- 
tional growths have reduced, and 
modern discoveries may still further 
reduce, the comparative influence 
of Egypt's geographical position, 
The application of steam to ocean 
navigation, the wonderful strides 
that application has made within 
these twenty years, and the greater 
advances yet expected, may render 
a Suez canal, even if executed and 
workable, of secondary importance, 
save to the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. The peoples 
of Anglo-Saxon race now dwelling 
on the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the Indian Oceans being re- 
garded, it would be falling into 
error if we continued to 
ascribe its older importance to the 
Mediterranean and to Egypt, or 
even to the ship canal of Suez, if 
we had one. Should the principles 
advanced, and the experiments 


oTrnrs 
gross 


begun in steam navigation, for 
carrying coals as well as cargo 


eventually succeed, and be prac- 
ticable for the voyage to India, the 
excessive heats of the Red Sea and 
other drawbacks might divert even 
passengers from the Mediterranean 
route, unless in cases of very great 
urgency. The principle indeed is 
stillinembryo,and the Great Lastern 
is as yet not very promising in a 
pecuniary point of view; but some 
twenty years ago a great authority 
on the steam-engine declared steam 
navigation to America a practical 
impossibility. 

But whether improvements in 
steam navigation, with the increase 
of people and civilization in America 
and Africa, should reduce the re- 
lative importance of Egypt as a 
nearer route to India, or whether 
Egypt should still retain her exist- 
ing pre-eminence, there is no doubt 
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but that the Isthmus of Suez is the 
only line for an enterprise whose 
object is the opening of a traffic 
route toIndiaother than by the Cape 
of Good Hope. The scheme (said 
to have been covertly patronized 
by our Government) of a railway 
from Seleucia or some other port on 
the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
and thence by that river, or by ¢ 
railway, to the head of the Persian 
Gulf, might, or (regard being had 
tothedistracted state of thecountry, 
from the independence of the Arab 
tribes) might not save time for pas- 
sengers and despatches. The double 
break—thetranshipment of goods at 
Bussorah to lighters and thence to 
rail, with a second shipment on the 
Mediterranean—would render the 
transport of any but light articles 
impossible with a profit. Mac- 
donald Stephenson’s scheme for an 
almost through railway from 
London to Bussorah, taking the 
route of Ostend, Vienna, Belgrade, 
Constantinople, and thence through 
Asia Minor by Iskil and Diarbekir, 
would save more time to passengers 
than any other, because the only 
interruptions to railway speed 


would be in crossing the Straits of 


Dover and the Dardanelles. This 
line, however, is of doubtful pos- 
sibility ; the cost would be enor- 
mous; and it would be quite un- 
available for goods traffic. Heavy 
goods will bear no break, and it is 
only by a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez that this object 
can be accomplished. That a ship 
canal can be made, may be true; 
whether such a canal could be 
permanently kept open is a question 
about which there are great doubts. 
Since 1856 new facts and new argu- 
ments have been brought forward 
to illustrate the subject aw fond. 
Of these the two most authoritative 
on the respective sides are— 

1. The Report, &c., of the Inter- 
national Scientific Commission, 
‘invited’ by the Pasha of Egypt 
to give their opinion, or rather, as 
would appear trom the result, to 
revise and amend the scheme for 
the Suez Canal, drawn up by the 
engineers of his Highness, at the 
suggestion of M. de Lesseps. The 
Commission consisted oi scientific 
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and professional men of various 
nations, but by whom selected or 
appointed it is not clear. Five of 
the members visited Egypt, re- 
surveyed the ground, and suggested 
various alterations in the original 
project, all of which appear 
judicious. The Report was finally 
presented in December, 1856, and 
published in 1857, accompanied by 
another Report addressed by Baron 
Charles Dupin and certain of his col- 
leagues to the Academy of Science, 
which had charged them to exa- 
mine the scheme. 

2. A speech of the late Robert 
Stephenson in the House of Com- 
mons in July, 1857, a second speech 
in June, 1858, and a letter to the 
editor of the Austrian Gazetie in 
July of the same year, written in 
reply to an attack upon him by the 
Chevalier de Negrelli. This gen- 
tleman had been the colleague of 
Stephenson and Talabot (whom 
Stephenson calls ‘one of the most 
eminent engineers of France’) in 
1846-7, in a design for a somewhat 
similar canal to that now proposed, 
but abandoned as impracticable. 
In the speeches, Robert Stephenson 
states his opinion dogmatically in 
opposition to the Lesseps project 
with great breadth and boldness. 
In the letter he is more specific, but 
equally decided. 

The value of the International 
Commission’s Report arises from 
the precise character of its informa- 
tion. It is apparently one-sided, 
Inconvenient facts seem dropped 
out of sight ; objections are glossed 
over or made light of; all that is 
favourable appears too brightly 
painted ; exaggerated hopes, not 
only as to engineering success, but 
as to pecuniary profits, are clearly 
indulged in. Still, we have the line 
of the proposed canal, and can 
pursue itonthe map. ‘The breadth 
and depth of the cuttings in various 
places are exhibited in figures,with 
the reasons for the varying dimen- 
sions, The nature of the soils along 
the line, as seen by the eye and 
discovered by boring, is set forth. 
The great sea-works at the two en- 
trances of the canal, namely, at 
Suez, and at the new port of Said 
in the Mediterranean Bay of Pelu- 
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sium or Tineh, are described in 
their broader particulars. These and 
similar matters may all, we say, be 
tinged by the hopeful hues of the 
sanguine speculator, or ‘ made plea- 
sant’ on the Hudsonian principle. 
Still, they are far better than vague 
speculations on imaginary data, or 
cursory observations on a country 
rapidly travelled over. 

The line of canal as finally settled 
by the International Commission 
will commence in the eastern part 
of Suez harbour, and run nearly due 
north across the Isthmus, to some 
distance beyond its centre. The 
original scheme proposed that this 
direct course andl be continued 
till the canal reached Tineh, the 
ancient Pelusium, where it was to 
enter the Mediterranean. The 
Commission have changed this out- 
fall for one nearly eighteen miles to 
the westward, where the water is 
reported as much deeper nearer 
shore, and the point of Dibeh 
affords more shelter from the pre- 
vailing winds, The entire length 
of the canal is estimated at ninety- 
two miles, the eighteen miles devi- 
ation westward only adding about 
five miles of excavation, (apparently) 
by the canal taking a more westerly 
direction from the middle of the 
Isthmus, instead of running direct 
to Pelusium, as at first intended, 
The different stages as it were, and 
the general nature of the surface 
and soil to be cut through, are re- 
ported as follows :— 

From Suez to the Bitter Lakes, a 
distance of twelve and a half miles, 
the surface is a plain, with a ver 
slight inclination towards the north 
and east. It is ‘ extremely sterile, 
and formed of sand and shingle, 
the sand largely predominating.’ 
Two borings exhibited the soil to 
be excavated as consisting ‘ almost 
entirely of different species of clay, 
varying in compactness, and capable 
of resisting the action of currents 
of sufficient force to destroy em- 
bankments of sand. The Bitter 
Lakes are thus spoken of in the 
Report :— 

The Bitter Lakes, extending to a length 
of not less than forty kilometres (twenty- 
five miles), and long since dried up, are 
separated into two basins; a small one 
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first, then one larger, longer in shape, and 
deeper. The depressing the soil, by which 
they are formed, is at first not very per- 
ceptible to the eye, and it is even difficult 
to discern it. Theappearance of the soil, 
however, no longer has the same charac- 
ter [as between these lakes and Suez]. 
The bottom consists of yielding sand, im- 
pregnated with salt. To the right and 
to the left a horizontal ridge marks the 
ancient surf line of the waters. Shells, 
of which there had been no trace since 
Suez, reappear in large numbers; and 
vegetation, hitherto equally deficient, ap- 
pears at intervals, distant and rare at 
first, but growing more and more abun- 
dant. . ” 3 : 

Four borings effected within the small 
basin, the surface of the soil being either 
level with the Mediterranean or at 15 ft. 
2in., 14 ft. g in., and 17 ft. 8 in. below, 
gave sand and shells and sulphate of lime, 
and light-brown clay in various degrees 
of admixture with sand.—Leport of the 
International Scientific Commission, with 
Appendix, de. &¢., p. 55. 


Of two borings in the larger basin, 
the first exhibited, in the upper 
strata agglutinations of shells, eight 
or nine inches thick : the lower part 
consisted of ‘sulphate of lime in 
very fine needle-shaped crystals, 
with sea-salt.” The second boring 
‘brought up absolutely nothing but 
sea-salt.” It is intended to form 
these Bitter Lakes into an inland 
sea by means of water from the 
Red Sea. This plan will save about 
eleven miles of canalization. 
Beyond the Bitter Lakes occur 
two elevations of the land, namely, 
the plateaus of Serapeum and El 
Guisr—the last the summit level 
of the Isthmus, and about fifty feet 
above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean at low water. Between thiese 
two ridges is Lake Timsah, fed in 
high inundations by the waters of 
the Nile. When the commissioners 
visited the lake it was nearly dry, 
the water remaining being ‘more 
saturated with salt than is that of 
the sea,’ and emitting ‘the same 
odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
which is exhaled by the water in 
harbours where the sea is stagnant 
and unaffected by tides.’ El Guisr 
will not be cut through but 
skirted, and thence the canal pro- 
ceeds to its outfall, along (as we 
understand) a surface exhibiting ‘a 
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series Of undulations with very 
ventle slopes, to Lake Menzaleh. 
his lake it seems partly to pass 
through, partly to skirt; but there 
will be no saving of canalization 
except at the Bitter Lakes. 

The Report divides the entire 
course of the canal into ‘ two prin- 
cipal descriptions of soil : first, clay 
from Suez to the Bitter Lakes; 
next firm sand, from the Bitter 
Lakes to its outlet in the Bay of 
Pelusium.’ In strictness these stages 
seem to be at least four in number 
—1. From Suez to the Bitter Lakes 
there is a clay more or less com- 
pacted. 2. In the Bitter Lakes 
themselves there will be some 
eleven or twelve miles of artificial 
sea, of a sufficient depth without 
excavation; but the remainder of 
the distance, with its shells, sul- 
phate of lime, and ‘ absolutely no- 
thing but sea salt, is scarcely en- 
titled to the term ‘firm sand.’ 3. 
The plateaus of Serapeum and El 


From Suez to the Bitter Lakes 
Bitter Lakes, an artificial sea, say of 
Bitter Lakes, canal, sayof . . . 
Two plateaus, with Lake Timsah in- 
OrweN sk kt te 
From plateau of El Guisr to the 
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Miles ofcanal . ... 


The canal is to be without any 
locks. It is intended for vessels 
of the largest size, ‘ say, for instance, 
clippers of 3000 tons; though if 
the present preference for large 
vessels aa increase, the ships 
may outgrow the canal — perhaps 
before it is finished. The channel 
will have a minimum depth of 26} 
feet : its breadth will vary. From 
Suez to the Bitter Lakes, where 
the current is expected to run 
strongly, the width will be at the 
water line 339 fect, and the banks be 
faced with stone where necessaty. 
The embouchure of the canal at 
Port Said, will for a short distance 
be 328 feet, forming the continua- 
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Guisr, with Lake Timsah interven- 
ing between them, appear to con- 
sist mainly of sand of different de- 
grees of looseness, with some slight 
intermixture of clay. One of the 
borings on El Guisr exhibited for 
the last thirteen feet ‘sand almost 
of the compactness of stone and 
shingle.” 4. This stage properly 
would consist of two divisions were 
there data to make them ; namely, 
the gently undulating land between 
Lake Menzaleh, and this lake itself. 
Borings, however, were only sunk 
in the lake: one at its southern ex- 
tremity (nearest to the plateau); 
one where the canal falls into the 
Mediterranean, The first, which 

yas made at a level with that sea, 
showed a small quantity of Nile 
mud and sandy clay, and a great 
deal of sea-sand. The second pre- 
sented sea-sand, sand mixed with 
mud, and then mud with an admix- 
ture of sand. In brief, the sum of 
the account may be tabled thus :— 


Miles, 


12h Clay. 
2 No cutting. 
Shells, sulphate of lime, sea salt. 
Sand, in part very compact, 
and clay. 


Mud and sand. 


tion of an inner sea basin. This 
will soon narrow to 262 feet, which 
width at the water line, with 144 
feet at the bottom, will be main- 
tained throughout. This width is 
calculated as that of four of the 
largest vessels, including paddle- 
boxes. It is appropriated thus. 
One vessel passing up, one vessel 
down; one vessel brought-to in 
case of necessity, and the width of 
one vessel, 65} feet to allow of easy 
movements, 

Thus far there seems no insuper- 
able natural difficulty to interfere 
with the formation of the canal, it 
being assumed that the facts are 
accurately stated. Unforeseen ob- 


* The description of the latter part of the course cannot be so satisfactorily 


followed as the first. 


There would seem to have been some confusion between the 


original scheme (which went direct to Tineh) and the amended plan, which we con- 
clude takes a more direct westerly line, as neither description nor distances tally on 


any other supposition. 


This error, if error it be, is of no practical consequence. 
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stacles may arise in the working of 
the soil, either from accidental beds 
of hardened substance, or from 
sand too loose and friable securely 
to form the banks. ‘A desert of 
eighty miles, as Stephenson em- 
phatically remarks, ‘with no fruits 
and no fresh water to be found 
within that space, may give rise to 
great difficulties in feeding the 
workmen or even keeping them 
alive. But a second canal from 
the Nile, to be made by the Pasha 
of Egypt, is intended, in the re- 
vised scheme, to meet this danger. 

But forming the ship-canal is 
the best assured part of the 
enterprise. The entrance channels 
at the two ends, and the various 
works connected with them, are 
more difficult, more costly, and 
more uncertain, both as regards 
their execution, and the satisfactory 
result when executed. It is ob- 
vious that when an artificial canal 
of more than twenty-six feet deep 
arrives at the sea beach, it must, to 
enable a vessel to pass in or out, 
be continued through that beach 
and the shelving shore till it 
reaches natural soundings in the 
sea, of the same depth as itself. 
This canal, to be formed in the 
sea by dredging, would, at Suez, 
be upwards of a mile and a half 
in length, and at Said, upwards 
of two miles. To prevent the 
channels thus formed in the sea 
from becoming useless by silting 
up through the constant movement 
ot the waves disturbing the bottom, 
and carrying mud or other deposit 
into them, they are to be protected 
by stone dykes or piers, which will 
also serve as breakwaters to lessen 
the force of the sea when the vessels 
have entered the channels. These 
piers will vary in length, breadth, 
and height (or depth), according to 
the force and direction of the pre- 
vailing winds, but the total length 
of the whole in both ports will be 
six miles, besides quay works both 
at Said and Suez. There will 
also be an outer port or roadstead 
of 177 acres, formed at Said ; but 
as this will be in naturally deep 
water and protection be furnished 
by the deflexion of the seaward 
extremities of the piers, this can 
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hardly be considered a source of 
much expense. There is, however, 
to be an inner port or basin be- 
tween the shore and the commence- 
ment of the piers at Said and 
another at Suez, which will be ex- 
cavated by dredging in the sea, 
These two basins will partly be 
formed .by the entrance channels, 
but will involve an additional 
excavation to the extent of about 
120 acres ; or 15 acres less than the 
water acreage of the East India, 
St. Catherine’s, the Commercial, 
and the London Docks, if united, 
The total basin or port accom- 
modation to be formed at Said 
and Suez will be 380 acres. In 
addition to all this, there will be 
an ‘inland port’ at Lake Timsah, 
with careening dock, and all other 
means and appliances for refitting, 
vatering, and provisioning vessels 
—that is, when the new canal to be 
formed from the Nile is completed, 
and has brought im its waters the 
beverage, and on its waters the pro- 
visions, necessary for the labourers, 
and has stimulated the fruit culti- 
vation Robert Stephenson deside- 
rated, or when these prophetic an- 
ticipations of the report shall be 
realized. ‘The fresh-water canal 
will offer facilities for erecting a 
number of establishments in these 
now deserted regions; and without 
allowing more freedom to the ima- 
gination than is befitting in matters 
of this kind, it may be anticipated 
that not only will asource of hand- 
some revenue be here supplied, 
but incentives to progress in trade, 
agriculture, and industry, worthy 
of the most studious interest.’—Re- 
port, p. 79. 

An opinion prevailed from the 
earliest times that the level of the 
Red Sea was considerably above that 
of the Mediterranean. M. Lepére, a 
distinguished engineer who accom- 
panied Buonaparte in his expedi- 
tion, confirmed this notion, repre- 
senting the level of the Red Sea at 
Suez during a high tide as higher by 
33 ft. 9 in. than that of the Mediter- 
ranean during low tide. This erro- 
neous conclusion, originating in 
the difficult circumstances under 
which the observations were taken, 
was generally held, though Laplace 
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maintained on cosmical grounds 
that there must be some error. In 
1830, the present Major-General 
Chesney travelled over the Isthmus 
in ditferent directions, and con- 
sidered that the engineers of the 
French expedition of 1799 were 
mistaken. Im 1840, a party of 
English officers made a survey, 
though with imperfect means, and 
pronounced the levels identical. 
It was not till 1847, however, that 
the question was conclusively deter- 
mined, and in this way. As early 
as 1841, Linant Bey, a French 
engineer in the service of the Pasha, 
had conceived a scheme for, as he 
expressed it, a new Bosphorus, 
founded on the difference of levels, 
as reported by Lepére. The basis 
of the plan was, that the higher 
waters of the Red Sea would act as 
a scour, both to the canal and to 
the artificial channel at the Medi- 
terranean outlet, by the rapidity of 
their current. After some abortive 
attempts at forming a company, 
three nationalities, English, French, 
and Austrian, represented by 
Robert Stephenson, Paulin Talabot, 
and the Chevalier de Negrelli, 
undertook to investigate the feasi- 
bility of the scheme. Negrelliand 
Stephenson superintended the ope- 
rations to be executed in the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea; Talabot 
and his assistants were to ascertain 
the levels of the Isthmus. The 
nautical surveys of the English 
Admiralty in the Red Sea sutticed 
for the moment, and Stephenson 
was not actively engaged. A bri- 
gade of German engineers examined 
the Bay of Tineh or Pelusium; 
Talabot with his Frenchmen under- 
took the levels of the Isthmus. 
The result confirmed the fact of 
there being no substantial difference 
between the two seas ; and the de- 
sign was abandoned by the three 
engineers engaged in it, though M. 
Negrelli has since become a mem- 
ber of the International Commis- 
sion, and the supporter of a scheme 
totally opposite im principle. The 
uniformity of level, then considered 
a conclusive disadvantage, if not 
an insurmountable difficulty, and 
which Stephenson in Parliament 
declared would produce ‘not a 
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canal but a ditch,’ is deemed an 
advantage by the International 
Commission. A_ strong current, 


they think, would be injurious, 
wearing away the banks, and re- 
quiring locks to check it; while 
the actual motion they can attain 
without locks is just the very thing. 


Everything depends upon what the 
current may prove to be along the entire 
course of the canal. If the current which 
is to enter from the Red Sea, and extend 
as far as the Bay of Pelusium, were to be 
sufficiently powerful to endanger the 
stability of the banks; if the canal were 
to require to be lined throughout the 
whole of its extent, we should have no 
hesitation in acknowledging the necessity 
for locks, by which alone the danger 
could be obviated. But such will not be 
the case. 

The knowledge we possess of the rela- 
tive levels of the two seas, and of the 
fluctuations to which these levels are sub- 
ject under the influence of winds and tides, 
permits us to determine what will be the 
regimen of the waters in the canal; and 
the results of our calculations have com- 
pletely tranquillized all our anxieties.— 
Report, p. 78. 


The Commission further antici- 
pates an advantage from the cur- 
rent of the Red Sea to the Bitter 
Lakes, and from the northerly 
winds that blow steadily the greater 
part of the year, which will impart 
a counter current from the Medi- 
terranean to the Lakes. Any current 
to act as a scour they consider 
needless. Their main reliance to 
pass [sailing] vessels through the 
canal is chain hauling, aided, if 
need be, by tug boats. 

There will be two towing chains, one 
upward the other downward, by which 
the traffic will be regulated. The towing- 
chain may be uninterrupted from Suez to 
Pelusium; and there would bea certainty 
of its being always kept in good repair, as 
each link as it passed over the windlass 
could be inspected. Any injuries might 
thus be soon discerned and repaired. As 
chain towage is very economical and 
sufficiently rapid, since it can do three 
miles and three-quarters going up, and 
five miles going down, it is probable that 
it will be made much use of on the canal, 
and that very often two tiers of vessels 
will meet abreast, several being on the 
same chain, both upward and downward. 
It might be settled even that tugs should 
never be employed, and recourse be had 
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to the chain towing system only.— Report, 
pp. 81-2. ¥ 

These are the leading facts and 
features of the Isthmus of Suez 
canal project, as put forward by 
the International Scientific Com- 
mission. As regards its prac- 
ticability, the highest engineering 
authorities seem decidedly against 
it. M. Bourdaloue, who was em- 
ployed by MM. Stephenson, Talabot, 
and Negrelli, as chief of the 
levellers, reported, according to 
Robert Stephenson, ‘that no dif- 
ference of level whatever existed 
between the two seas, and that 
consequently a canal capable of 
being scoured by the waters either 
of the Red Sea or the Mediterranean 
was impracticable, especially as 
both these seas ‘may be said to be 
nearly tideless.’ M. Talabot him- 
self made a report on the whole 
case, which, says Stephenson, 
whether considered in an_ historical, 
scientific, or engineering point of view, 
is at once the most comprehensive and 
Jogical document that has ever appeared 
upon the subject. After reporting on the 
non-existence of a difference between the 
levels of the seas, and on the effects of a 
current along the shores of the coast [of 
the Mediterranean], he concluded that the 
maintenance of a channel and of an en- 
trance in the Bay of Pelusium to the 
east of the Delta was une difficulté in- 
surmontable; and from this he went on 
to show that even supposing an entrance 
could be established toa canal in the bay, 
the prevalence of north winds during nine 
months of the year on that part of the 
coast would prevent ships from attempt- 
ing with safety either to make it or to 
leave it, unless a harbour of refuge were 
established to save them from the conse- 
quences of being blown on a lee shore ; 
and after alluding to the difficulty of 
executing such works, he says, ‘I am 
persuaded that to construct in the Bay of 
Tineh [Pelusium] a safe roadstead and a 
conveniently situated channel, as much 
would have to be expended as for making 
the whole of a canal by the way of 
Alexandria [the project afterwards pub- 
lished by M. Talabot in 1855], and that 
only to obtain a pass of uncertain success, 
or rather one that is certainly imprac- 
ticable.’ And M. Talabot concluded that 
the result was to exclude every project 
that should end in the Bay of Tineh 
(Pelusium).—JLetter from Robert Stephen- 
son to the Editor of the Austrian Gazette, 
July, 1858. 
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Not only was Stephenson con- 
vinced by his colleague’s Report, 
but he was confirmed in the correct- 
ness of the conclusions by two sub- 
sequent visits to Egypt. The first 
of these was in the autumn of 
1850, and a second in the following 
year, when he travelled on both ocea- 
sions along the line of the proposed 
canal on foot, and explored the dis- 
trictthrough which it wouldrun. In 
the letter already quoted, he says, 
‘Everything that M. Talabot gave 
the key to I saw for myself, and 
judging for myself, with his reports 
and maps in hand, I felt confirmed 
in the correctness of his views re- 
specting a direct canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez.’ The Chevalier 
Negrelli also appeared to agree 
with, or at least to acquiesce in 
the opinion of his colleagues, though, 
in his own language, he ‘ reserved’ 
his decision till nine years after- 
wards, when he joined the company 
projected by Lesseps after ‘it as- 
sumed a commercial shape.’ 

In addition to this letter, Stephen- 
son made two speeches from his 
place in Parliament, emphatically 
warning the public against any 
scheme that had for its object a 
ship canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. The objections drawn from 
the absence of a current which 
would render the canal ‘a stagnant 
ditch, and the difficulty arising 
from a want of fresh water and 
supplies of every kind in the dis- 
trict, have been already alluded to. 
In his speech of 1st June last year, 
he affirmed his belief that the 
English engineers as a body doubt 
or deny the practicability of the 
scheme, and j stated that Mr. 
Rendel and Mr. M‘Clean [two 
English engineers at different times 
on the International Commission] 
‘denied the feasibility’ of the plan. 
For himself he thus summed up the 
subject of the Suez Canal, that, 
‘supposing its construction to be 
physically possible, which he for 
one denied, it could never pay. 

The ‘physically possible’ of this 
sentence applies to natural obstacles, 
not to engineering works, which, 
immense as they are, could be over- 
come ; and these natural obstacles 
chiefly refer to the port of Said. 
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There may be difficulties both 
during and after the construction 
of the canal and the harbour works 
at Suez, but there appears to be 
no physical impossibility in_ these 
two cases. The various doubts as 
to the whole project, especially as 
to the port of Said, may be thus 
summed up: 

1. It is affirmed that the bottom 
of the Bay of Pelusium— loose 
sand and looser mud’—is not suffi- 
ciently firm to bear the weight 
of stonework that must be placed 
upon it to form the piers, &c., of the 
harbour. The mass would sink 
into the bottom, just as earth 
thrown down to form a railwa 
viaduct sinks into some marsh land. 
Or even if it were practicable to 
form piers of the necessary weight 
upon the level bed of the sea, yet 
when the level space between the 
piers was removed by dredging to 
form the entrance passage, the 
wessure of the stone-work would 
le in the sides of the artificial 
channel (just as the sides of a cut- 
ting in loose sand fall in without 
pressure), and fill it up as fast as it 
was made. If this opinion is well 
founded, the design, beyond all 
doubt, is a physical impossibility. 

2. The ancients and moderns 
have alike believed that the soil 
borne down by the Nile in suspen- 
sion, would silt up any opening 
placed to the eastward of the river. 
It was this opinion, in fact, which 
determined Alexander's choice of 
the site of Alexandria. Nautical 
men, including the high authority 
of Captain Spratt, who has devoted 
a large portion of his life to the 
subject, and engineers of our own 
day, agree with this view ; which 
is further confirmed, if it wanted 
confirmation, by M. Talabot. They 
hold that the earth brought down 
by the Nile, and the deposition at 
the bottom of the Bay stirred up 
by the motion of the waves, would 
silt up the passage to the canal, 
and render it impracticable, at all 
events for large vessels. Had the 
supposed difference of level existed, 
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the strong and continual current 
from the Red Sea would have kept 
the passage clear by its scour.” It 
might be possible, Talabot thinks, 
bya second canal fed from the waters 
of the Nile, to produce a current 
during times of high inundations. 
But this would be an occasional 
and uncertain resource. The only 
means to attempt to keep the chan- 
nel open, according to M, Talabot, 
is the insufficient one of dredging 
—‘on se trouverait reduit, pour le 
maintien du chenal et de la passe, a 
la resource, tout 4 fait insuffisante, 
des dragages méchaniques.* 

3. It is also held by mariners 
that the Bay of Pelusium, as well 
as its neighbouring coasts, is dan- 
gerous to approach, being in fact 
a lee-shore for a great part of the 
year, on which the prevailing north 
and north-west winds often blow 
with great violence, To this ob- 
jection M. Talabot attaches much 
weight. He says that a sheltered 
roadstead is the first necessity 
under such conditions. Without 
this resource, vessels arriving with 
a north wind, not being able with- 
out danger to attempt the pass, 
will be blown upon the coast; 
those approaching from the oppo- 
site quarter, finding the wind ad- 
verse, will be driven out to sea, 
while vessels coming through the 
canal will be unable to leaveit. And 
he thus sums up, as Stephenson 
elready said. ‘On voit que la 
portée de cette discussion est d’ex- 
clure entigrement tout projet qui 
viendrait aboutir a la baie de Tineh.’ 
He adds in a foot note :—‘ Tineh, 
en arabe, signifie boue, vase [mud 
slime]; cette baie est parfaitement 
nommée.’* 

4. The same risk of silting which 
attaches to the artificial channel 
from the beach to deep water, is 
expected by ancient and modern 
opinion to attach to the canal—the 
sands of the desert will silt up the 
passage. 

5. The objection under the fifth 
head does not directly apply to 
the project, but to its utility when 
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formed. The alleged obstacle is 
the dangerous navigation of the 
RedeSea for sailing vessels, and 
the impossibility of their overcom- 
ing the monsoons of the Indian 
Ocean. ‘ 

6. It is also maintained by prac- 
tical authorities, that if obstacles 
were non-existent or overcome, the 
canal would be of little use to com- 
merce, except probably for the 
lighter kind of goods. In an ar- 
ticle noticing the original scheme, 
before it was revised by the Inter- 
national Commission, the din- 
burgh Review for January, 1856, 
enters fully into the subject of the 
gain that would accrue from the 
use of the canal, and concludes 
that, from a variety of causes, the 
real saving on a voyage by the canal, 
instead of by the Cape, would not 
amount at the utmost to five per 
cent., even in steam navigation, and 
perhaps not to one per cent. The 
freight from Aden, at the mouth of 
the Red Sea, to England, is £3 

er ton by the Cape, and £5 to £6 
os Suez. The ies of in- 
surance in favour of the Cape is 
about one-half. The saving of dis- 
tance calculated on the map from 
the English Channel is about one- 
half; but owing to the dangers of 
the Red Sea, the wary navigation 
necessary in the Mediterranean, 
and the time a vessel is always 
delayed in port, this is practically 
reduced to one-third for sailing- 
vessels. The Dutch Government 
appointed a commission to inquire 
into this very point. The Report 
lately published estimates the 
voyage from the Lizard Point to 
the Straits of Sunda by sailing- 
vessels, as twenty-one days shorter 
on an average by the canal, than by 
the Cape. With steamers the diffe- 
rence would be more favourable 
as regards the time of the voyage, 
but the great expense of fuel, and 
the higher premium for insurance 
by the Suez route would outweigh 
any trifling saving of time. In the 
language of the Report of Baron 
Charles Dupin to the Academy of 
Science, ‘Holland turns her eyes 
to the ship route which occupies 
the attention of the world,’ and the 
declaration she makes about it, is 
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that the project would be a certain 
failure in a practical point of view, 

The answers of the Commission 
to these objections do not carry 
conviction ; and sometimes the ob- 
jections appear to be rather evaded 
than answered. The first, and if 
founded, the weightiest of all the 
objections, namely, the nature of 
the bottom, does not seem tous to be 
noticed, or we have overlooked the 
passage, The in-shore bottom is 
described as ‘a zone of fine sand, 
which commencing at the beach 
terminates at a depth of 26 to 29} 
feet, and reposes on a bed of mud of 
indefinite extent.’ It is true that 
the transfer of the outlet westward 
diminishes the length of pierwork, 
but quite enough still remains to 
sink into a loose bed. If the beds 
of ‘ concrete,’ on which the piers are 
now to rest, would have any effect 
on the natural bottom (which is 
doubtful), they would be useless to 
prevent the wall of sand or mud 
bulging into the artificial channel, 
and filling it up as fast as it was 
cleared away. 

The danger of closing this en- 
trance channel to the canal by silt- 
ing is gone into with some degree 
of fulness. The Commissioners 
deny that the general current of 
the Mediterranean setting eastward 
and bearing with it the débris of 
the Nile, enters to any great extent 
the indentation forming the Bay of 
Pelusium. 

They further say, that of the 
Nile mud and sand, which are 
carried to and fro by the currents 
and counter-currents of the Medi- 
terranean, the sand is thrown high 
and dry upon the beach by the 
action of the waves ; while the mud 
deposited in the Bay of Pelusium, 
is afterwards carried out to the open 
sea by the violent action of the 
waves, and deposited in its depths. 
(Report, pp. 99-104.) As regards 
the correctness of this theory itself, 
there is only the report of inte- 
rested partisans, after a few months’ 
observations, to oppose to the ex- 
perience of ages,and to the opinion 
of philosophical mariners who have 
studied the question for years. But 
there seems an obvious fallacy in 
the argument, If the sand is held 
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in suspension by the water, and 
deposited upon a slightly sloping 
beach, from which it is finally 
thrown above high-water mark, and 
the mud held, as it were, more 
in solution, sinks to the bottom, 
though subsequently stirred up 
again, such process may preclude 
the bay itself from being filled up, 
but it will not prevent a long and 
deep artificial channel nearly a 
quarter of a mile in width being 
filled up to the natural level of the 
bottom, in spite of any artificial 
protection by side piers. 

The general opinion as to the 
stormy and riskful character of the 
coast, is met by the reports of Cap- 
tain Philigret, which extend over 
three months, January gth to March 
2oth, 1857. During this period he 
remained at anchor in a corvette 
off the site of the proposed harbour, 
and his letters most certainly esta- 
blish the fact of the frequent vio- 
lence of the wind while he was 
there. ‘This past month has been 
very stormy in these waters,’ he 
writes on the 28th February ; on 
the roth of the same month he 
has to describe a ‘ hurricane,’ a ‘real 
tempest ; and on the 2oth, a gale 
that ‘must have been terrible out 
at sea.’ The reply to these and 
similar facts is, that the corvette, 
sheltered by the point of Dibeh, 
rode out the worst of the gale with- 
out dragging her anchors. But 
the existence of good holding 
ground is scarcely the question. 
That we take to be, whether it is 
prudent or even safe for the ave- 
rage run of mercantile vessels to 
approach a lee-shore like this, or 
whether those that are in the port 
could, under such circumstances, 
quit it. It is also one thing fora 
single vessel to find shelter under a 
point so small that it is not visible 
in M. Talabot’s detailed map, and 
for ‘ vessels arriving in large num- 
bers’ to find shelter likewise. Nor 
does Captain Philigret’s summary 
speak otherwise than conditionally. 
‘My observations in the Roads of 
Dibeh, of which I have the honour 
to submit to you [Lesseps] a gene- 
ral summary at the end of my [half] 
winter station, enable me to say, 
that when the lighthouses are esta- 


blished, and with good pilots, and 
when all precautionary measures 
which so important a project de- 
mands are taken, the vessels that 
would make the canal will find 
much comfort in the guarantees 
offered to them by the capital con- 
ditions of the Bay of Dibeh.’—Re- 
port, &¢., Pp. 237. 

The efiect of the sand of the 
desert in silting up the canal seems 
at the worst a question of expense, 
for it probably could always be kept 
open by dredging. But the Com- 
missioners, as on other occasions, 
adopt a line of argument that cre- 
ates doubts in the mind, as it allows 
no difficulty against the scheme. 
They say the remains of the works 
of the ancient canal are still par- 
tially visible, which would not be 
the case if the popular opinion were 
not a ‘chimera.’ Works of from 
sixteen feet to twenty feet high, 
however, prove but little as regards 
the silting up of a wide channel on 
a level with the soil or below it, and 
into which sand can readily blow 
and be retained by the water. The 
argument from the existence of the 
depression of the Bitter Lakes is as 
inconclusive. It is quite a different 
thing to fill up a canal by deposits, 
and a shallow depression of the 
soil many miles in length, because 
in the latter case the winds which 
blow the sand in would as readily 
blow it out again. The argument 
from an encampment of a year old, 
where ‘the small ridge round each 
tent presented as sharp an edge as 
though it had been made the pre- 
ceding day, is small, but would 
have more validity if we knew all 
the particulars of site, shelter, and 
the like. That in this district the 
sand can fill up a canal we know, 
because there it is filled before our 
eyes; and in ancient times this 
filling up seems to have taken place 
as soon as it was left to itself. 

The navigation of the Red Sea, 
like the other questions connected 
with this Suez canal, is a matter of 
affirmation and counter affirmation, 
at least as regards the favourers 
of the project. The predominance 
of authorities and of the prevailing 
opinion says that it is dangerous to 
sailing vessels, and to steamers of 
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weak power. This point, however, 
is not much entered into by the 
Commission, or the Report to the 
Academy of Science drawn up by 
Baron Charles Dupin; but this 
last is rather an echo of the re- 
presentations of the International 
Commission than an independent 
judgment. 

The Red Sea branch of the project 
is handled by M. de Lesseps al M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in what 
may be called individual publica- 
tions. The latter especially, in his 
book of Z'ravels in Lay pt, exhibits 
the singular notions which agenuine 
Frenchman, however cultivated, 
entertains of nautical and mercan- 
tile affairs on a large scale. He 
says that the Arabian Gulf (the 
Red Sea) has not been sufficiently 
navigated for this particular ques- 
tion to be satisfactorily answered, 
which is perhaps true. The mon- 
soons, when the Red Sea is left 
behind he admits are a ‘real ob- 
stacle ; but what results from it? 
Simply that sailing vessels going 
through the sea canal will choose 
the period of their voyage; they 
will only make one annually, goin 
and returning.’ Asif one annua 
voyage could be a recommendation 
when the passage to and fro by the 
Cape can be made in six months! 
The certain facts of the question 
as regards the Red Sea are few. 
Any one looking at a map can per- 
ceive that throughout the whole 
course there is a want of ‘ sea-room,’ 
while the upper part of the Gulf of 
Suez is extremely narrow. The 
passage is further narrowed by 
coral reefs, and the available chan- 
nel is beset by reefs and islands, 
while the prevalence of winds from 
the northward for the greater part 
of the year renders the passage from 
India long and baffling. Captain 
Rogers was on one occasion thirty- 
six days, and on another thirty-two 
days, beating up from Mocha to 
Suez. 

Thus far as to the construction 
of the Suez Canal. The important 
question of what will it cost remains 
to be considered, and this is not 
very easy to estimate if the calcu- 
lation were set about in perfect good 
faith, from the novelty, magnitude, 
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and extent of the undertaking, 
coupled with the great probability 
of unforeseen obstacles continually 
springing up. Nor indeed does the 
Commission pledge itself to the 
figures. M. Mougel Bey, one of 
the Viceroy’s engineers, having a 
local experience of ‘ upwards of 
twenty years, has drawn up the 
estimates, and ‘the Commission 
has approved of them,’ after verify- 
ing the calculations. This approval 
is more than we can give, as the 
estimates, notwithstanding a certain 
parade of exactness, seem to us the 
weakest and most suspicious part 
of the project. The sum set down 
for the formation of the ship canal, 
the fresh-water canal from the Nile 
to Suez (to be executed by the 
Viceroy), and the construction of 
the three ports of Said, Suez, and 
Timsah, amounts altogether to little 
more than five millions, or if 
lighthouses, harbour lights, bea- 
cons, &c. &e., be added, the exact 
total will be £5,120,063 16s. When 
to this is added some accessory 
works, including ‘ cultivation of 
granted lands, an item for expenses 
of administration, and a very proper 
‘margin of ten per cent. for omis- 
sions and casualties,’ the total cost 
of forming this second Bosphorus 
and setting it a-going is raised to 
the sum of £6,480,000. The actual 
capital of the Company, however, 
will be £8,000,000 ; but of this sum 
£1,520,000 is to be appropriated 
‘to the formation of accessory es- 
tablishments destined to augment 
the profits of the Company, and to 
the payment of five per cent. on the 
capital during the execution of the 
works,’ This last item on the total 
amount is at the rate of four hun- 
dred thousand a year, less what the 
Company might receive by invest- 
ment of the balances not actually 
employed ; and, we suspect, would 
exhaust the million and a half long 
before the completion of the canal. 

An opinion passed upon this es- 
timate of eight millions must, for 
reasons already intimated, be hypo- 
thetical, because nothing like the 
project has ever been hitherto at- 
tempted. But there are several 
great works of a kind analogous to 
separate parts of the Suez canal 
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which will afford opportunity for 
a distant comparison. The Cale- 
donian Canal, parvis componere 
magna, is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to the Egyptian enterprise, 
and that cost upwards of a million 
sterling. The actual excavation was 
about one-quarter that of the con- 
templated Suez Canal, as 21 to 82; 
its width considerably less than one- 
half (as 122 to 262), and about one- 
fifth more shallow (as 20 to 263). 
If the Caledonian had been con- 
structed of the same size and length 
as the Suez Canal, it would have 
cost some ten millions, The esti- 
mate of the Commission for the 
canal only is £3,400,000. There is 
an English work in the course of 
execution which bears some sort of 
relation to the port of Said, and that 
is the new or improved harbour at 
Dover. This has a mile and a half 
of breakwater structure, and the 
estimated cost is two and a half 
millions. The piers and quays of 
stone of Said were in the original 
scheme nearly seven miles Tong. 
By carrying the outlet so much 
more to the westward than was 
originally intended, so as to get 
deeper water nearer shore, the 
Commission in their revised and 
amended report cut down these 
seven miles to about four. If the 
cost of these miles be measured by 
the one and a half miles of Dover 
harbour, Said, instead of costing 
only £842,000, would amount to 
about six millions, If we take 
the four older London docks, con- 
structed with little destruction of 
valuable property—namely, the 
East and West India, the Com- 
mercial, and the London—we shall 
find their united capitals £40,000 
more than the estimates for the 
whole Suez Canal works of every 
kind amount to ;* yet the Com- 
missioners propose making inner 
basins in the sea nearly as large as 
the four London docks put together. 

Of course these figures are not 
put forward as anything other than 
hypothetical aids. Dock companies 


* Capital of the four Dock Companies. . 
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have to purchase their land and 
other property; and if we omit 
Parliamentary and legal costs, it is 
because we doubt whether ‘ pre- 
liminary expenses’ will not figure 
as a good round sum, should the 
Suez Canal Company ever get as 
far as an account for the share- 
holders. The works of the Cale- 
donian Canal were of a more com- 
plicated kind than anything to be 
expected from the mere canaliza- 
tion of the Suez project; but in 
the case of the Caledonian, the 
efficient labour, the skilled superin- 
tendence, the necessary materials, 
were all at hand, with water-car- 
riage to the very door. There is 
undoubtedly a wide difference be- 
tween the London docks and the 
canal; but it is in favour of the 
docks. Labour, materials, and 
skill were ready; though great 
works, they were great by multi- 
plication rather than proportion ; 
and no unexampled difficulties were 
likely to occur, such as may fairl 

be looked for in the Suez Canal. 
The Dover harbour is a much closer 
case, with this advantage in favour 
of Dover, that its bottom will bear 
the weight of stonework to be 
placed upon it, which in the port 
of Said seems very doubtful. It 
is asserted, indeed, that the labour 
will be less than in European works; 
two-thirds less it is calculated, for 
the wages of the native workmen, 
who, by the bye, are to be pressed 
into the job under the Pasha’s 
decree, But as they are to be pro- 
vided with food and lodging, 
medical attendance when sick, and 
a daily allowance during their ill- 
ness, ‘equal to one-half of their 
pay, it may be doubted whether 
much will be gained in the long 
run by employing fellahs instead 
of practised European workmen. 
Except in the case of the merest 
muscular labour, trained by the 
custom of the country,as the Indian 
porters of the Andes, we suspect 
that work is pretty much propor- 
tioned towages. If you pay aman 
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one shilling instead of three, you 
will only get one shilling’s worth 
out of him. Then, it seems, the 
materials for Port Said are to be 
sought under a kind of roving com- 
mission ‘to the islands of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Scarpanto, &c. The coast 
of Asia might offer similar re- 
sources. These islands are, it is 
true, situated at some little dis- 
tance; but an operation of the 
kind, when imposed by the neces- 
sity of the case, is no extraordinary 
occurrence, nor beyond the sphere 
of habitual practice.—eport, p. 
53: 

The closest approach to an esti- 
mate of such unexampled extent 
as that of the Suez Canal, was a pro- 
ject brought forward nearly seven 
years ago for cutting through the 
isthmus of Darien at its narrowest 
part. The points chosen for the 
termini were the Bay of Caledonia, 
on the Atlantic side, and the Gulf 
of San Miguel on the Pacific ; both 
furnishing ports ready made by 
nature. ‘The extreme distance as 
the crow flies was only between 
forty and fifty miles, and from the 
tidal flow but thirty, the maximum 
being only one-half the length of 
the Suez canal, and the minimum 
but a third, without any of the 
difficulties and expenses of Suez 
and Said, though there was a loftier 
plateau to cutthrough. The scheme 
was promoted (among others) by 
Fox, Henderson, and Brassey, men 
with practical knowledge of such 
works. And they, for the thirty 
or forty miles of canal, deemed 
a capital of fifteen millions re- 
quisite; and much more than even 
this sum, we think, would certainly 
be required for the Suez project, 
in lieu of the eight millions an- 
nounced, And an insufficient ca- 
vital in this case involves the total 
oe of the whole that is subscribed. 
If the eight millions will not com- 
plete the work, they might just as 
well be thrown into the sea, unless 
the French Emperor should merge 
the company in himself. Should 
more money be called for, it would 
never be raised if of large amount ; 
and no amount would be obtained 
unless upon conditions ruinous to 
the original shares. We do not say, 
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with Lord Palmerston (June, 1858), 
that the ‘scheme is the greatest 
bubble that ever was imposed upon 
the credulity and simplicity of the 
people of this country; but un- 
doubtedly the company itself looks 
very like a bubble company. 
Under these dubious circum- 
stances, it was most important that 
the English Government should 
lend no encouragement to sucha 
scheme ; for the slightest show of 
countenance would have been trum- 
peted forth as a lure to extract their 
money from the credulous. If the 
opinion of our Government was 
called for by the Grand Seignor, they 
were justified in pointing out to 
the Turkish Government the risk, 
if this enterprise succeeded, of ren- 
dering Egypt independent; and 
the certainty that, in case of war, 
the belligerent who was able would 
seize upon Egypt as the water-gate 
to India, and very probably not 
return it when peace came. They 
might further point out that in 
case the French company (for 
French company it would be) failed 
to carry out the speculation, the 
Imperial Government of France 
might supersede the company, and 
undertake the completion, if there 
were a chance of success; and 
might even do so were the pros- 
pect clearly hopeless, in order to 
gain a footing and establish a pre- 
dominant influence in Egypt, to be 
used as occasion served, From 
active opposition, or the appearance 
of it, we should have refrained, as 
well in right as in policy. At all 
events, instead of shrouding our 
proceedings in mystery, we should 
have put forth our objections 
openly, as that we would not lend 
ourselves to a joint-stock scheme 
declared by the highest engineering 
authorities to be impracticable, if 
not impossible ; that we could not 
advise the Sultan to a project that 
threatened the dismemberment of 
his dominions, or view with indif- 
ference the preponderance which— 
not the canal, but the company and 
its project—would give to France 
in Egypt and the Mediterranean. 
If, contrary to all seeming proba- 
bility, the project was successful, 
this country, from the extent of 
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its commerce with the East, would 
reap a fair share of the success, 
In war, as Mr. Mill observed in 
these pages but a month ago, ‘the 
same thing that would facilitate 
the arrival of an enemy (in the 
Eastern seas), would facilitate also 
thatof succour;.... that if ever we 
become unable to defend India 
against them (the French), we shall 
assuredly have them there without 
the aid of any canal ; and that our 
power of resisting an enemy does 
not depend upon putting a little 
more or less of obstacle in the way 
of his coming, but upon the amount 
of force which we are able to op- 
pose to him when come; and after 
all Malta is nearer Egypt than any 
French port, though no doubt it is 
a heavy burden to have to keep up 
expensive armaments on every 
point on account of the standing 
menaces of France. If there is 
no likelihood of success for the 
Suez canal, we are uselessly in- 
creasing the odium of selfishness 
in politics under which England 
labours in continental estimation, 
and furnishing the Emperor of the 
French with a question that he 
can always use with effect against 
this country. And though the Suez 
canal might not touch our solid 
alliances, a quarrel on this ground 
would carry with it, besides the 
Freneh approval, a large portion of 
the continental mind also, For 
not only would the case to be 
made out against us chime in with 
the foreign prejudice as to our mys- 
terious projects, but that all our 
activity, energy, and ambition has 
no higher inspiration than the 
shop. While any reasoning on the 
ground of impracticability is more 
likely to raise a sneer at the hypo- 
crisy of the pretence, than to carry 
conviction, for the answer is ever 
the same—if it cannot be done, 
why do you resist the attempt? 
Indeed, it is probable, after the 
distinct opinions of Stephenson 
and others, coupled with the aver- 
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sion of the French to distant specu- 
lations, that the Lesseps scheme 
would have died a natural death, 
had not the rather unbecoming 
vivacity and ‘strong language’ of 
Lord Palmerston kept the thing 
alive. If it could once have been 
established in the French popular 
mind that England at large was 
indifferent to the question, it is 
very doubtful whether the French 
people would have cared for the 
scheme, or whether French money 
would be forthcoming for an enter- 
prise in the wilderness, and over 
whose success such doubts are im- 
pending. The Company, it is said, 
report that the shares are already 
taken up, and ‘ perfide Albion’ shut 
out from the investment. But in 
France, probably, as in this country, 
putting down your name and put- 
ting down your money are two 
different things. The only plausible 
justification of Lord Palmerston’s 
opposition to the project, is the 
ulterior uses to which the com- 
pany might be turned by France. 
But we should more certainly carry 
with us the approval of Europe 
in resisting the seizure (for seizure 
it would amount to) of part of 
the Sultan’s dominions, than in 
opposing a scheme which, if it 
can be done, might be of great use 
to commerce—and if it cannot, 
why oppose it? Ifthe canal were 
rez lly completed, we should have 
the good will, and probably the 
open assistance, of Russia in op- 
posing any attempt of France; for 
the Black Sea trade of that country 
would give her (from her proximity)* 
a greater interest in the new 
Bosphorus than almost any other 
State. Under any circumstances 
she could never favourably regard 
the predominance of the French 
in Egypt. But were it otherwise, 
the duty of every free agent, and 
more especially of a country like 
this, is to do what is right, and 
trust to the law of consequences 
keeping matters right also. 


Postscript.—Since this article was in type, the strange report by 


telegram arrived from Constantinople that M. Thouvenel had made a 


categorical demand on the Sultan for a firman in favour of the 
Lesseps scheme; and that this imperious interference with an 
independent sovereign has been supported by the representatives of 
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Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia. Such open exhibition of 
might versus right removes the Suez Canal question from the regions of 
scientific and commercial speculation, to those of actual politics, and it 
establishes a new principle in politics themselves, by over-riding all 
previous ideas of international law. France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Sardinia have no more right to demand that the Sultan should 
permit a body of speculative adventurers to cut a canal through his 
dominions, than they would have a right to demand that Great Britain 
should permit an ‘ International’ Joint Stock Company to form the Cale- 
donian Canal (had we not already wasted upwards of a million on that 
useless undertaking), or than the Yankees would have to insist upon a 
canal ‘smack’ through Hibernia, to avoid the difficulties, delays, and 
dangers of the Irish Channel, and the rock-bound coasts near the Giant's 
Causeway and Cape Clear. In point of principle the proceeding is 
Jacobinism as naked as anything contemplated by the French Apostles 
of the Rights of Man during the Revolutionary reign of Robespierre and 
Terror. In fact, the French Revolutionists had the best excuse. They 
professed War to Tyrants, to free suffering humanity, and did not exercise 
the rule of might in favour of a speculative scheme of doubtful possi- 
bility as regards execution, and of doubtful advantage if executed. 

But whatever the proceeding may be or may lead to, it does not 
seem to require any mo‘ification of the opinions expressed in the 
text. In reality the fact confirms our view, that the Emperor of the 
French would carry the Continental opinion with him in opposing our 
seemingly obstructive policy, though we certainly did not expect that 
any opinion of ‘legitimate’ rulers, would take so singular a form, or 
develop itself so soon. This open opposition—not strictly to our avowed 
policy, for officially speaking we have not ‘appeared in the matter,’ but 
to our known wishes—is undoubtedly a present triumph to France (though 
possibly at the future expense of her now abettors), and a mortification 
to the British Government, if it be not a blow with a glove. Still, as 
observed above, we do not think it indicates any substantial change in 
our actual alliances. Austria alone is likely to embark in a quarrel with 
us on a favourable opportunity ; and should she doso (which is doubtful), 
it would be for recent grudges, not for the Lesseps scheme. The pro- 
ceeding, however, ought to open the eyes of those persons who are still 
disposed to rely upon the friendship of our ‘ august ally, especially when 
they look at the cunning method by which the whole has been managed, 
As long as England’s attendance at the coming Congress was doubtful, 
nothing was heard of this diplomatic intrigue ; for England’s absence 
would have been of serious detriment to French policy, and might have 
rendered the Emperor’s success, or even an extrication from his embroglio, 
impossible. As soon as our consent was obtained, we were rewarded for 
our good-natured concurrence by this slap on the face. 

Still later accounts represent the Porte as virtually granting per- 
mission to make the canal, but requiring Europe to guarantee ‘the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire.’ In a large sense this is not badly put 
by the Turks. How far it may work, if limited to Egypt, how far it will 
supersede Lesseps and his company, or whether it may turn the whole 
scheme into an international enterprise with international funds, remains 
to be seen. It is out of the question for this country to guarantee the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. If we join in a treaty securing Egypt 
to the Sultan, it is as far as we should go, We ought certainly to stand 
aloof from any other engagements, especially as regards expense. A 
little to the eastward of the course of the canal, lies that ‘Serbonian bog 
where armies whole have sunk.’ Let us take care we do not put our 
money into a ‘ gulf’ equally ‘ profound.’ 

December 27th, 1859. 





